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Chinese Arts and Contemporary Photography" 


Hsin Kwan-chue 


( AR ЖАН. ) 


It is universallv acknowledged that 
Chinese ceramics, sculpture, and achitec- 
ture have been major contributions to 
world civilization. However, the intercon- 
nections and interactions among calligra- 
phy, painting, and poetry, the trinity in 
the Chinese world of art, have not yet 
won full recognition. Let us take up cal- 
ligraphy and painting first, which are so 
closely related that they are almost insep- 
arable. Chineseartists and art-critics of for- 
mer dynasties have pointed out that cal- 
ligraphy and painting are ''of the same 
style"! ; “of the same principle”? ; “of the 
same technique”? ; “of the same kind of 
writing”? ; and “of the same origin" 5 . Cal- 





ligraphy and painting in China are сош- 


monly considered sister arts. They are 
sister arts because they use the same 
materials, are practised by the same artists, 
and employ the same techniques. They 
are sister arts becuase they follow the 


same aesthetic principles and require the . 


same mental disciplines. They theory that 


calligraphy and painting “are of the same 
origin” is presumably based upon the fact 
that what the Chinese hand-write and 
paint is what Aristotle says in his Poetica 
“an imitation of nature,” or in modern 
term, “a reproduction of nature.” Since 
both calligraphy and painting originate 
from nature, what the Chinese »rtists try 
to imitate is in themain the cosmic spirit; 
and in artistry, they try to attain what 
William Hazlitt calls *gusto" 9, or “rhyth- 
mical vitality" 7, the first of Six Canons 
expounded by Hsieh Ho, an eminent art- 
critic of the fifth century. 

Calligraphy and painting in China are, 
as a matter of fact, more than sister arts. 
They are not only of the same style, of 
the same principle, of the same technique, 
and of the same kind of writing, but also 
intermingle with each other so much so 
that they become identical. Both of them 
are composed of strokes and dots executed 
by the use of brush, organized according 
to the general principles of symmetry and 


* Speech delivered before the Fifth Congress of Asian Photographic Art, held in Taipei, ROC, in April, 


1976. | 
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dynamic posture. Whether it is a rise ora 
fall, a bend or a stretch, a turn or a twist, 
an opening or a closing-up, and a flow or 
a stop, whether it is direct or inverse, and 
hollow. or solid, each stroke is an end in 
itself, not merely a feat to delineate a 
form, but a drama, a symphony, a dance 
with its own beginning and end, anticipa- 
tion and suspense, dynamics and statics, 
delicacy and strength, contrast and harmo- 
ny, diversity and uniformity. In the pre- 
Confucius days, that is, from the eleventh 
to fifth century B.C., students were taught 


what had been called “Six Arts," which , 


included the art of calligraphy with paint- 
ing and drawing subordinate to it. From 
the history of Chinese art, painting should 
have preceded calligraphy: but from the 
development of Chinese art, painting has 
from time to time been transfigured by 
calligraphy. Among all the arts of the 
world, none can compete with Chinese 
caitieraphy in the length of its history, in 
the number of its practitioners, in the ef- 
fort and time devoted to it, in the variety 
of irs styles, and in the soundness of its 
theories. It is due to the separation of cal- 
ligraphy from painting in later periods 
that may Western art-critics wonder why 
the Chinese in their more than two thou- 
sand years history of painting have failed 
to evolve an abstract art. They do not 
realize the fact that the Chinese have ab- 
stracted natural forms largely in their cal- 
ligraphy while retaining the physical ap- 
pearance of nature in their painting. It is 
also due to this demarcation that many 
Chinese can hardly appreciate the Western 
modern painting, particularly the non- 
objective and surrealist art. They also fail 
to realize that the emergence of modern 
painting in the West is due to the lack of a 
pure art, which, like Chinese calligraphy, 
composed of mere strokes, purely linear, 


architectural, and rhythmic, is above and 
beyond the natural objects. 

In China, as in the West, painting is 
closely related to poetry. It was Horace, 
the Roman critic, who laid down in his 
Art of Poetry the doctrine of ut pictura 
poesis at the beginning of the Christian 
era. But it was not until one thousand and 
three hundred years later, the Renaissance 
period, that the European artists began to 
bring painting and poetry together in 
practice” . In China the case is more or less 
different. Wang Wei of the eighth century, 
the greatest artist that China had ever 
produced, spoke of himself: “In my pre- 
vious life I had been mistaken for being a 
poet, in fact I was a mere painter"?. He 
must be understood as trying to integrate 
poetry with painting or vice versa. Su 
Tung-po, a great art-critic of the eleventh 


century, speaking of Wang Wei, makes Ше. 


observation that there is poetry in his 
painting and that there is also painting in 
his poetry!” . During and after this period, 
poetry and painting have been brought 
into marriage in which, subject and object, 
mind and matter, the inner and outer 
world become a single entity. It is the be- 
lief of Chinese artists that the function of 
painting is to evoke a poetic mood--a 
mood which creates a sense of tranquility 
and gives a feeling of release from the hustle 
and bustle of the world. Both Chinese 
painting and poetry draw their inspiration 
mainly from nature and most Chinese 
painters are poets at the same time. 

Now that a picture is not an end in 
itself, but a means to elicit a poetic mood, 
it should have the effect to arouse instant- 
ly the poetic consciousness, This calls for 
economy of material and directness of ex- 
pression. The painter puts only what is 
absolutely essential in his picture, ex- 
presses in the simplest possible manner, 


kar) 
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and leaves a great deal of room for the 
free exercise of the imagination of the 
beholder. A Chinese lyric, like a Chinese 
picture, is never a finished product, it 


serves only as prelude to a long series of - 


visions and feelings, compelling the reader 
to participate in the process of creation 
and carry on that of re-creation. 

Another factor that bring Chinese 
painting and poetry into marriage is what 
has been called “elusiveness” and “empti- 
ness." "What is elusive," says a Zen Bud- 
dhist, “is ethereal; what is empty is mys- 
terious" !! . Most of Chinese lyrics are of a 
few words, marked by brevity; and most 
of Chinese paintings are of a few strokes, 
characterized by emptiness. The Chinese 
poet is said to have tried to “put a 
Sumeru into a mustard seed"; and the 
Chinese painter is described to have at- 
tempted to "shorten ten thousand miles 
into a single foot." The beauty of Chinese 
lyrics lies “beyond the words"; that of 
Chinese paintings lies “inside their spaces.” 
In Chinese poetry, what is said does not 


matter so much as what is leftunsaid. In . 


Chinese painting, what is left unpainted 
can adumbrate what has been painted. Of 
Chinese poetry one critic says that “the 
meaning lies where there are no words” 12. 
Of Chinese painting another critic remarks 
that “the painting lies where there is no 
paint"!?, Still others go so far as to sug- 
gest that there might be “poetry without 
words” and “painting without paint." 
Chinese poetry is also closely related 
to calligraphy, the writing of Chinese 
characters. In accordance to Ernest Feno- 
Поза, an American literary theorist who 
has 'exerted great influence upon Ezra 
Pound, the widely-acclaimed father of 
modern poetry, it takes a strong sense of 
poetry to be able to coin Chinese written 
characters, which constitute Chinese cal- 


ligraphy. In a famous booklet entitled The 
Chinese Written Character As a Medium 
for Poetry'^, Fenollosa points out and 
later Pound elaborates in his essays” that 
the Chinese have mastered the art of cast- 
ing images on the visual imagination in 
their poetry and attained the maximum 
phanopoeia, because of the nature of their 
written characters of “abbreviated. pic- 
tures." A Chinese poem is, therefore, but 
“ап elegant stringing together of minor 
poems." Let us take the idea of brightness 
for example. How can we coin a word to 
convey the idea of brightness out of a sign 
language which is Chinese? The early 
Chinese word-maker solved the problem 
by combining the signs for the sun and for 
the moon together. The Chinese character 
for “good faith" is in its earliest form a 
combination of two signs for man and for 
mouth; by putting these two concrete 
signs together, the written character con- 
veys the abstract idea “true words," and 
by extension, means “good faith.” Thus 
the Chinese language with its peculiar ma- 
terials has passed over from the seen to 
the unseen. The process is metaphor, the 
use of material images to suggest immate- 
rial relations. In so far as imagery or 
metaphor is concerned, modern poets, 
especially the imagists, only do conscious- 
ly what the primitive Chinese did uncon- 
sciously, says Fenollosa. 

From the above, one can see that the 
Chinese written characters have not only 
absorbed the poetic essence of nature and 
built with it a second world of metaphor, 
but have, through their pictorial visibility, 
been able to retain the original creative 
poetry with far more vigor and vividness 
than any European language, which is 
phonetic. That each Chinese written 
character is a poem full of imagination 
brings Chinese calligraphy and poetry all 
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the more close to each other. In fact, the 
original hierogliphic, called hsiang-hsing 
( $E ) in Chinese, represents what 
Chang Ping-ling, the noted Chinese 
traditional scholar, calls “the primitive 
notion" of natural objects'®, what С. С. 
Jung calls *archetype"!? or what Herbert 
Read calls “the primordial ипаре”!8. 
These pictographs have generation after 
generation passed from pictures to non- 
objectives through transformation. As 
Chinese calligraphy, which retains a large 
number of the pristine forms of picto- 
graphy, especially in the so-called “seal 
style," develops into what Theophile 
Gautier calls “un rhythme occulaire””” , it 
attains pure lyricism or lyricità, the 
quintessence and summit of poetry. As 
early as the first century, Yang Hsiung, a 
Confucian scholar, laid down the law 
script imago anima??, which might be 
interpreted as calligraphy is poetry. 

In an article ascribed to Wang Wei, the 
poet-painter already mentioned, it is 
maintained that, in painting, the mono- 
chrome is preferable to colors. In this 
respect, it seems that Wang Wei has 
more than eleven hundred years ago 
anticipated the preference of modern 
artists for black and white in photography 
as well as in certain motion pictures. It is 
true that many Chinese painters paint 
with colors, but the ideal form of paint- 
ing, to most of Chinese painters, is mono- 
chrome on the assumption that nature in 
her essence transcends colors. But Chinese 
monochrome is not monotonous black 
and white drawing, but a painting in ink 
which has enormous range and effect and 
is capable of a great variety of shading 
and infinite tonal orchestration. To 
Chinese painters, the different shades of 
ink are sufficient to produce the effects of 
color. They resort to ink rather than color 


for tones and modulation. They say that 
ink has the six colors of white, black, dry- 
ness, richness, thickness, and thinness. As 
to light and shadow, most of Chinese 
painters pay little attention to them, if 
any, for they are not interested in the 
physical aspects of things. 

Chinese artists have since Wang Wei 
discovered not only the primeval color 
among all colors and richness in black and 
white, but also the mystery of no color in 
monochrome painting. Ni Tsan, better 
known as Ni Yung-ling, one of the four 
masters of the Yuan dynasty of the four- 
teenth century, has evolved a sort of 
painting, in which he paints with ink, mild, 
sober, subdued, diluted, “distant” as if in 
perspective, and almost indistinguishable 
from the white, and in a sense, without 
color. One can see luminosity in his 
empty spaces, and charm-in his dried- 
upness. That is why later critics speaking 
of Ni’s painting remarks that “the inner 
spirit manifests itself when the hue is di- 
шеф”?! and that “there is lustre in the 
aridness of his painting". Here are 
shown the artistic possibilities of the 
Chinese ink. 1 

In the Chinese type of aesthetics, рег- 
spective and the rondebosse of scupture 
assume. little importance because there is 
an inherent dislike in the mind of the 
Chinese artist to embellish his picture, so 
as not to distract the observer bv anv 
minutiae from imbibing the hidden mean- 
ing of the painting. It is not that the Chi- 
nese artist has not tried them, on the con- 
trary, many a painter shows a highly de- 
veloped sense of physical perspective and 
the rondebosse. But he has no desire for 
objective accuracy or factual description; 
he refuses to be hampered by the laws of 
optics because he ''imitates' only the es- 
sential and persisting forms of nature, and 
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because he aspires to isolate the subjects, 
to give them a sense of sublimitv and a 
hint at the ''higher realitv.' Nor is he 
interested in  mathmetical exactness. 
Geometric perspective is based upon a 
fixed point, which has no appeal to him. 
The laws of science are not the laws of 
art? . Не wants to be free from any laws, 
scientific or naturalistic, as contemporary 
photographic artists aspire to. A Chinese 
master, in his passionate pursuit after 
beauty in its innermost aspect, move, in 
truth, on a higher plane. Like the gods of 
the fables, he is the creator of an ideal 
world, wherein the spirit roams in con- 
templation of the infinite. 

Since the operation of Tao never stops, 
the Chinese artist wants his vision to move 
on without let-up. To him, the cardinal 
principle of perspective in the landscape 
painting is that “the shape of a mountain 
changes with every step one takes." “А 
mountain viewed at close range," says 
Kuo Hsi, an outstanding art-critic of the 
eleventh century, “has one appearance; 
viewed at a distance of several miles has 
another, when viewed from a distance of 
scores of miles, it has still another, and 
the further the distance, the more dif- 
ferent the appearance”? . Thus one must 
realize that a mountain contains in itself 
the shape of several dozen or a hundred 
mountains. It looks this way in spring and 
summer, another way in autumn and win- 
ter, the scene changing with the seasons. 
It looks this way in the morning, another 
way at sunset, yet another in rain or shine, 
the manner and appearance changing with 
morning and night. Thus one must realize 
that one mountain contains in itself the 
manner of several dozen or a hundred 
mountains. 

Artists in China, like others, are be- 
lievers in the so-called feng-hsui or wind 


and water, the doctrine that there are 
always special topographical features at 
every place which indicate or modify the 
cosmic breath--a doctrine often incorrect- 
ly called geomancy. It is due to this belief 
that Kuo Hsi, mentioned above, maintains 
that the Sung-shan area excels in scenic 
rapids, that of Hua-shan in well-shaped 
peaks, of the Heng-shan in special crevices, 
of the Chang-shan in splendid gorges, and 
Tai-shan has an especially sublime summit. 
Chinese artists are also believers in ani- 
mism. To them, inarticulate nature and 
inanimate objects take on living human 
forms. Again to quote Kuo Hsi: “Moun- 
tains make water their blood, grass and 
trees their hair: mist and cloud their divine 
coloring. Water makes of mountains its 
face, of houses and fences its eyebrows 
and its eyes, and of fishermen its soul. 
Water is a living organism: its forms are 
tranquil and deep, or soft and smooth, or. 
broad and ocean-like, or thick like flesh, 
circling around like wings, or jetting and 
slender, rapid and violent like an arrow, 
rich as a fountain flowing afar, making 
waterfalls, weaving mists upon the sky, ог 
running down into the earth where fisher- 
men lie at ease. Grass and trees on the 
banks look joyous, and are like beautiful 
ladies under veils of mist and cloud, or 
sometimes bright and gleaming as the sun 
shines upon the valley. Such are the living 
aspects of water.” “Rocks are,” he goes 
on to say, “the bones and water the blood 
of the universe”””. Whoever penetrates 
into the innermost essence of nature can 
understand the true significance of these 
words of Kuo Hsi,mysterious though they 
seem to be. John C. Ferguson, one of the 
few Westerners who have delved into the 
secret of Chinese art, writing about Chi- 
nese landscape painting, makes this re- 
mark: “The Chinese spirit has kept itself 
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free from the burden of material things 
and has reveled in contemplation. Man is 
but a small part of creation—he is evanes- 
cent, while the great laws of heaven and 


earth are constant and eternal. This subtle . 


spirit breathes in every noble landscape 
by a Chinese artist”. 

From the above, one can see that in 
Chinese painting there is lacking any cen- 
ter of gravity, any focus, or any vanishing 
point. Chinese artists are at one with na- 
ture, with everything, sentient or non- 
sentient. They refuse to arrest reality at 
any single instant of time or localize it at 
any single point of space. They want to 
grasp nature in her essence, above the 
realm of space and time, through spiritual 
communion or intuitive awareness instead 
of superficial imitation. In other words, 
they try to see nature with an inner eye, 
with the perspective of the mind. It goes 
over and beyond geometric restrictions. 
The Chinese perspective is that of the 
poetic mind, the inner vision, a sort of 
dream perspective, if you like. Only with 
this type of perspective can Chinese paint- 
ers express nature as a whole without 
chopping her into pieces, and reveal her in 
her essence without distorting her phy- 
sical appearance. 

It seems to me on this point that the 
Chinese painting and contemporary photo- 
graphic art meet. With the desire to grasp 
the essence of nature and to make full use 
of what is called mechanized imagination, 
photography, which originally had been 
created for exact recording of the im- 
mediate and superficial reality, becomes 
now the tool of the dreamy and the super- 
real. Cameraless photography, superim- 
position, out-of-focus, prisms, photo- 
montage, mechanical or chemical distor- 
tion, and the use of negatives and solariza- 
tion help to create a more complex and 


we 


resourceful language of photographic art. 


which, akin to what has been called in 
China the "literati painting" since the 
eighth century and comparable to modern 
painting in its achievements, becomes an 
art of its own. 

A few words for Mr. Chin-san Long, 
who is in name and in fact the acknow- 
ledged father of Chinese photographic art. 
Perhaps inspired by the twice-mentioned 
poet-painter Wang Wei's most controversial 
painting, The Banana Trees in Snow, con- 
troversial because it is considered asyn- 
chroneous that no banana trees can grow 
in places where it snows, Mr. Long created 
more than fifty years ago a type of photo- 
graphic art which has been known as the 
composite picture almost at the same time 
when Dadaism began to take its shape in 
Western Europe. He took the mechanical 
products of the camera and cut with his 
mind's eye and arranged them in the dark 
room as freely as the painter arranges his 
forms. He was endowed with the gift of 
selecting the salient features of his pic- 
tures taken at different times and in dif- 
ferent places and composing them into an 
artistic whole. This marked the most im- 
portant stage in the whole process of 
photography,  aesthetically considered. 
Through the cut, he was enabled to pre- 
sent in his picture what is essential to the 
theme; he was also able to destroy the real 
time and space and create a new time and 
space by showing two or more than two 
sets of objects widely separated in time 
and space simultaneously and contrasively. 
It is now vieux jeu, but it was certainly a 
new discovery in the field of photography 
more than fifty years ago. Mr. Long's 
composition differs from the Dadaist 
painting in that the former aims to make 
his pictures as beautiful and poetic as 
Chinese painting while the latter lays 


af 


mad 
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stress on the irrational and anti-aesthetic. 
It somehow resembles the surrealist art in 
that both are conscious presentation of 
images which fuse the real and the unreal 
into a lyrical entity. 

Every art has its own materials to 
. make use of. The materials for photo- 
graphy are camera and film; for painting, 
brush and paper. That which handles 
these materials is the artist's mind and 
hand. There is no denying the fact that 
one's mind and hand are not always at 
one. The unity can be achieved only after 
a long period of mental discipline and 
technical training. During the period from 
the fifth to third century B. C., there were 
two philosophers in China who held dif- 
ferent viewpoints on this. Kuanyintse 
maintained that the mind is responsible 
for Ше hand?’ but Chuangtse held that 
the hand is responsive to the mind?” . That 
the mind is responsible for the hand re- 
minds us somehow the famous dictum of 
Benedetto Croce that intuition is expres- 
sion??. And that the hand is responsive to 
the mind seems similar to the oft-quoted 
statement of Béla Balázs that Der Apparat 
ist die Muse’? . My opinion is this: in arts 
other than photography, it is the mind 
that is responsible for the hand because 
the artist must be possessed of the nature 
of objects before he is able to express it. 
But in photography it is the hand that is 
responsive to the mind since photography 
relies heavily upon the materials and 
techniques and the artist must first of all 
master these materials and techniques be- 
fore he can represent what is in his mind. 
In a word, photographic art lays emphasis 
on the hand while other arts on the mind. 

Photography as an art is still develop- 
ing. No one knows how far it will go. 


There will always be new inventions and . 


with them new techniques. Most techni- 


ques can as a matter of course be learnt in 
a few months, at the most in a year or 
two. Nevertheless technical efficiency 
never can produce a work of art in any 
medium in case the creative or imagina- 
tive power is lacking. Naturally, the teche- 
nique appeals to the sensibility of the 
artist. He must be able to master his 
medium and work in it with dexterity. 
But what distinguished the artist from the 
mere photographer is the ability to think, 
to create, a certain faculty which the 
Germans call Gestaltungsfaehigkeit, but 
which we, for want of a single word, 
might call the faculty of plastic configura- 
tion-the ability to “think” in plastic im- 
ages, the tact to cast images on the visual 
imagination. This is not a normal faculty, 
but the possession of those abnormal 
people we call poetic genius. When photo- 
graphy has exhausted its technical élan, it 
must inevitably come back to such a 
genius. For the quality of an art always 
depends on the quality of the mind pro- 
ducing it, and no art can survive on a 
purely mechanical inspiration. There will 
always be a place for news photos and 
scientific photos; but finally the public 
will demand the photo of imagination, of 
vision. And then will come the day of the 
genius. For actually this artist must be a 
new type of artist, an artist with the 
visual sensibility of the painter, the vision 
of the poet, the time-sense of the musi- 
cian, and the rhythmical vitality of the 
calligraphist. Instead of doubting the 
artistic possibilities of the camera as a 
medium, we should rather hope for the 
artistic capability of man to rise to the 
high opportunities of this medium. There 
will come soon the day when a Dante, a 
Shakespeare, a Geothe, or a Wang Wei 
emerges on the horizon in the field of 
photographic art. s 
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A View of Love in Ancient Korean Fiction 


Kim Vong-sook 
( RAR) 


This paper attempts to examine the 
motif of the estrangement between dream 
and real society by analysing the view of 
love in ancient Korean fiction as ex- 
pressed by the men of letters in the Yi 
dynasty. 

Ancient Korean fiction could not get 
rid of the Dark Ages’ romance, and their 
motives of the plot always suggested an 
inevitability of elements such as a dream 
of conception or an appearance in sleep, 
etc. By this the dream of the people of 
the Yi dynasty is easily discernible. In 
addition to the above mentioned, there 
was in that period a kind of Mong (dream) 
fiction such as Koo Woon Mong( ŻEE ), 
Ok Roo Mong ( EE ), and this kind 
of fiction usually contained as its theme 
an unrealizable, castle-on-the-sand dream. 

Based upon these premises this paper 
tries to analyse especially the women's 
view of love, and the motif of dream vs. 
reality in the fiction of that period. Here 
I choose women to be my subject of dis- 
cussion because, in the Yi Dynasty, men 
were fascinated by Chinese literature, 
while old fiction was growing steadily 
among the woman readers for several 
hundred years as boudoir fondling. 


Women's life in the Yi dynasty was a 
continuation of a lock-out life due to the 
Nai Woe Rule (the thought of avoiding 
male) of feudalistic morals. Hence, their 
curiosity toward the outside world and 
the accumulated depression instinct due 
to their lock-out life had to be solved. It 
was in the world of fiction that the females 
delighted in the dissolution from this re- 
striction. They substituted themselves for 
the heroes” and heroines' sentimental love 
stories and adverse fortunes, and thereby 
satisfied their repressed desires. 

This paper will dig up the nondescript 
world and analyse the estrangement be- 
tween dream and reality as the ''psv- 
chology of dream" underlying this world 
by examining the view of love shared by 
men and women in the Yi dynasty, 
especially that which is shown in the fic- 
tion of that period, and by contrasting 
the view of love with the view of marriage 
in this courteous state. 


I. The View of Love in Ancient Fiction 


(1) Motives of Love ( Aspects of Boy- 
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Girl-Meeting) 


It was quite obvious in ancient fiction 
that incidents of a party choosing a love 
of his or her own were no more common 
than a party being forced an unilateral 
betrothal by his or her parents. In picking 
alove ofhis own choice, men's positiveness 
worked very much; nevertheless, in most 
other cases, because of the lock-out 
society, the forming relationship was 
made with only one meeting, without a 
chance of choice. 

Of course, there would be an appear- 
ance in sleep or a prophecy by some spiri- 
tually enlightened Buddhist. By connect- 
ing these inevitable fatalism to the plot, 
there was made a justifiction of the so- 
called “predestined couple," and though 
on the pilgrim of love, long trials and all 
sorts of hardships followed, as usual, yet 
at last, the boy and the girl were united in 
their marriage. These were the aspects of 
the stereotyped development of the 
stories of those days. 

In a strict lock-out society, the boy 
and the girl still could succeed smartly in 
marriage by their free will. Moreover, 
they did not belong to a common class 
without any knowledge of rules and mo- 
rals; in most cases, they were all of 
noble birth. 

Here motives of love, that is, styles of 
the boy-girl-meeting will be examined. 


AJ A Beauty on a Tower 


When a girl reaches the age of eight, 
she must restrain from going out, in 
order to cultivate her womanly refine- 
ment. In such an environment, it was 
much difficult for a maiden of Yang Ban 
(noble birth) to meet a male outsider. 
There was a style for a bachelor to meet a 


maiden upon or under a “tower.” 

The sunny spring is the best season for 
rendezvous; in style and looks, she was 
described as leaning against the railling of 
the colorfully decorated tower. 

There was no vivid exposure because 
she was standing in the shade of the 
weeping willow branches; so her appear- 
ance was seen in one moment and then 
out of sight in another. Such a feature was 
like *a flower veiled in the mist," and 
there was a charm of poesy. 

The second style of meeting was com- 
monly seen in a banquet on a tower. This 
is not a beauty-upon-a-tower type, but a 
beauty in the banquet inside the tower. It 
was a meeting with geesaeing girls. 


B) Disguise in Female Dress 


Owing to the Nai Woe Rule, a male in 
the Yi dynasty wore female dress as a 
means of meeting a maiden of noble birth, 
his partner. | 


C) Revelation in Dream 


This type is based on fairy legends, 
which are abundant in ancient fiction. In 
these stories, heroes and heroines were 
looked upon as heavenly beings; and this 
type was a best means of the justification 
for the predestined couple theory. 


D) Saver of one's Life 

A. lad saved a maiden at the gate of 
death by a hairbreadth, and became the 
son-in-law to her parents, in return for his 
saving their daughter. 


E) Peeping in a Back Garden 


The dwellng place of a maiden of 
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noble birth was generally located in the 
farthest place of the house;a male outsider 
peeped at her over the wall, and this be- 
came a motive of love. 


F) A Buddha-Worshiping Maiden 


The Yi dynasty society forbade Bud- 
dhism and held Confucianism in highest 
esteem. Furthermore, womenfolk were 
forbidden to go to the Buddhist temple 
by national law, but in the ancient fic- 
tion there were cases when the fair sex of 
noble birth could meet males on the way 
to the temple. 


(2) Status of Heroes and Heroines 


In ancient Korean fiction, the pro- 
agonists were all of noble birth without 
exception, and this is a characteristic of 
our fiction. In the statistics gained through 
examining 96 pieces of the fiction, there 
were 45 whose protagonists were of minis- 
ter class, 9 of royalsecret inspector, gover- 
nor, prefectoral governor class, 6 of rural 
nobility, petty official; and those of 
common people were found only in 8 
pieces. Below these classes, there were 
witches, butchers, slaves, and actors and 
actresses who were treated contemptuous- 
ly, but in fiction, no such class of people 
appeared. Geesaeng girls were the only ex- 
ception because their partners were men 
of noble birth. Monks seldom appeared as 
assistants. 

Most protagonists were sons and 
daughters of a dignified noble birth. 
Though in the early years, in some cases, 
one of the two sexes was an orphan with- 
out parents or of poor birth; in most 
cases, he or she would better himself or 
herself and became an august personality. 


When meeting a noble man, the geesaeng 
girl was not a geesaeng girl by birth: the 
ruin of a Yang Ban made her register as a 
geesaeng girl, of necessity. 

Then, where is this one-sided noble 
birth from? 

In making a plot, does the creation of 
the protagonists' high status have a neces- 
sary function for the motive of their 
conduct? 

What does this constant attachment 
to, and nostalgia, aspiration for high and 
distinguished officials or noble, powerful 
families mean? 

Of course, no matter East or West, in 
the process of cultural development, 
there were streaming changes of thought 
from a God-leading society, to a royal 
nobility leading society, and then, to 
democratic society. In this pattern, there 
was no exception in East or West. How- 
ever, since the fictionwritten in our native 
tongue dated from the latter part of the 
middle period of the Xi dvnastv, it is dif- 
ficult to talk about our culture in the 
same terms as the Western's. 

In general, our fiction developed from 
the middle of the 18th centurv, and some 
of them were written in the middle of the 
19th century. 


(3) Personal Appearance 


According to “Nai Hoon” (a book on 
woman morals in the Yi dynasty), under 
the large family system in that period, the 
virtues of a woman demanded by society 
were industry and. decent character rather 
than good looks. 

Chastity was counted most important 
of all, and good looks or ability was not 
so much considered. But, what about the 
women described in “the literary works? 
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Beautiful heroines as well as most heroes, 
spotless and. refined gentlemen, could be 
found in most of the works. 

A good figure like the moon and good 
looks like a flower; that is, clean com- 
plexion, the eyes colouring like autumn 
water, the waist like a weeping willow, 
and also the ringing voice etc.—all of the 
heroines were described as fulfilling all 
these conditions for the image of a beauty 
as an ideal woman. 

Moreover, beauty was directly related 
to the probability of one's conduct. 
Not geesaeng girls alone but those heroines 
with beautiful faces all formed intimate 
connection with the predestined couple 
theory. 

Then, how about the contradiction 
between the Confucian norm of *unneces- 
sity of beautiful face" written in “Ха! 
J. Hoon” and those heroines’ description? 


(4) Refinement 


Confucianists in those days said that 
as a limit of female refinement, “it was 
enough for a woman to be able to read 
one's own ancestors’ names and Шезарез” 
and ''it was rather better to be called the 
talentless, than to be called the virtueless." 
Consequently, males were taught to read 
and write, but females were not allowed 
to, and it was rather disliked that a wo- 
man wrote prose and poetry; therefore, 
the woman who could read and write, but 
pretending she could not, was supposed to 
be virtuous. 

Sometimes they understood the poem 
written on a handkerchief sent from some- 
body, and instantly answered to it; or, in 
some. extreme cases, if they heard some 
youth under the tower reciting a poem 
while they were taking a sound nap, even 


in that dreamy state, they understood the 
contents of the poem by only. hearing it 
and answered to it. The heroines in the 
fiction had such a capability. 

But, in reality, the daughters of noble 
birth in those days were refined by their 
mothers or aunts, and it was said that 
fundamental knowledge as required of 
human beings was often taught by their 
fathers. “If they don't cultivate their sons, 
their family will go to ruin; if they don't 
refine their daughters, others' family will 
go to ruin." This was a popular thinking 
of those days. According to this, for the 
sake of others family, they educated 
their daughters. 

The daughters learned, at the most, 
writing and reading; in this way, the fe- 


males could somehow be dissolved from 


the stress of imprisonment in the deep 
window. Instead of social intercourse; 
they exchanged a letter of inquiry in the 
morning and in the evening and a letter 
of human affairs in the season; when they 
read Nai Bang Ка Sa (songs of women) 
they sometimes tried to compose their 
own songs. Sometimes, due to early mar- 
riage, say, around the age of ten, even a 
daughter of noble birth was without 
knowledge of the native tongue, and so, 
there was an example of the one while 
learning from her husband beaten with 
his bamboo pipe. Therefore, the men of 


those days looked upon. their illiterate. 


better halves only as house maids and 
instruments for keeping the tribal lineage. 
Then, is the story of the specially 
talented women in the fiction fantastic, 
unreal, and contradictory to reality? 


. II. Analysis of Reality and Idea 


(1) Dream and Daydream 
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Idea and realitv have destined to live 
as two parallel lines, regardless of the 
when and where. It matters only as to 
how far the distance between the two 
parallel lines is: whether an idea is an un- 
realizable castle in the air, or, if one stands 
on tiptoe, a touchable possible world to 
make tomorrow expectable. 

In the case of the former, accumulated 
wants make one resign oneself to fate as 
temporarily artificial means of dissolving 
that dissatisfaction; but when the desire is 
extremely aspiring, man often resorts to 
his dream. 

The dream might be a physiolosical 
dream dreamt in the night, or a daydream, 
as Freud called it, in an imaginative world, 
dreamt with eyes open during daytime. 
Freud regarded the dream and the 
daydream as homogeneous, and said that 
a dream is a “sufficiency” phenomenon 
for some suppressed unconscious desire 
by analysing the psychology underlying a 
dream. 

Then, how about the correlation 
between literature and this dream? 
Suppose the heroine Choon Hyang in 
“Choon Hyang Jeon”, a beauty with the 
combination of a lovely face and chastity, 
might be the product of an, author 
sublimating his aspiring desire of some ugly 
maiden who died as an old maid because 
of her ugliness. Short stories like “Коо 
Woon Mong" or “Keum O Sin Wha" might 
be based on an unconscious world of 
sexual dissatisfaction. “Heung Boo Jeon” 
might be an ardent dream of the poverty 
penetrated to the marrow: works by Yeon 


Am might be a distorted expression for 


the aspiration toward entering government 
service. 

As a whole, these creative works-- 
davdreams—might have immanent rule 
almost the same as the dream dreamt in 


the overnight. In this way of thinking, the 
dream expressed in ancient Korean fiction 
might be understood as “an appearance in 
sleep”, a motive of some necessity in the 
development of the plot, or as a literature 
designated for the memorial service for 
the dead. 

In this paper, each item concerning 
the estrangement between reality and idea 
will be analysed in this light. 


(2) The Author and the Reader of 
Ancient Fiction 


It might be true that the main bodies 
of sufficiency for the suppressed wants in 
ancient fiction mentioned above were the 
authors or the readers --most of them 
were Woman readers--expressions of their 
dreams. 

When an individuals or society's 
dream was reflected in the literary 
works a common sentiment between 
the author and the reader must be re- 
cognized in the correlation with which the 
works were written and read and grown 
against the background of those days. 
However, as to the authors of fiction, 
there is an emphasis like this: fiction has 
grown into a genre of literature with the 
efforts of the scholars; during those three 
hundred years, though scholars rejected 
fiction on one hand, yet, on the other 
hand, they created and scribed them to 
hand down. First class scholars partici- 
pated in this job, but in general, the rural 
scholars who had retired from government 
service took part in this job, too. 

This might be true. Nevertheless, 
could all the authors of fiction who wrote 
in their mother tongue, other than the 
Chinese language, be Yang Bans? This, too, 
will be solved in the main discussion in 
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the light of the “psychology of dream.” 
That most readers were high class women 
turned out to be true according to the 
record of “Sa So Тео”: “Women rented 
fiction writings on the security of their 
personal ornaments, or even utensils, up 
to the point of exhausting their fortune." 

On the other hand, if one noticed 
“Goong Che" (court ladies handwriting) 
which is found among hundreds of writings 
in the mother tongue in the late Royal 
Palace *Nack Seon Je Library" and the 
private scribal fiction, it is justifiable that 
the readers were almost high class women. 

The court ladies in that period were 
on every other day duty; thereupon the 
every other day leisure time was spent on 
reading novels and scribing them, clearing 
awav the regrettable bosom of the im- 
prisoned youth. Also in the court, there 
was an old court lady, with ringing voice, 
whose duty was to read the novels to the 
queen and royal concubines. In this way, 
our fiction writings in those days spread 
from place to place into the upper middle 
class boudoirs. 


(3) Analysis of Dream and Reality 


In the type of boy-girl-meeting 
mentioned above, it was said that ''a girl 
cannot go out bevond the inner gate of 
the house, and a boy cannot go out beyond 
the front gate." In such an obstinate 
feudalistic society, how could it be 
understood that in the world of fiction 
diverse motives of the boy-girl-meeting 
spread with splendour? 


A) A Woman's Image in Fantasy 
—the Meaning of a Beauty on a 
Tower 


It is significantly noted that the people 


in those days were fascinated by an ideal 
beauty on a tower. For a maiden inside 
the house and a bachelor outside the 
house, it was not only difficult but also 
no charm to meet on the open ground. 

Upon and under, high and low, far 
and near—in this undulation and distance 
combined with branches of weeping 
willows, a maiden's beauty or ugliness 
would not be exposed directly. In most of 
these cases, a female partner was usually 
depicted as a gorgeous beauty in order to 
elevate one's poetic sentiment. 

Such a creation of unreal background 
was in reality somewhat unimaginable, 
and must be understood from a different 
stance because that is a perfect woman's 
image: like “а fairy on heaven." It was the 
image of an ideal woman possessed by the 
Yi dynasty's males and females and could 
be understood as an unconscious expres- 
sion of their daydream. 


B) One-sided Nobility in the Dark 
Ages—Longing for Government 
Service 


The Yi dynasty attached much im- 
portance to one's descent, and this led to 
class consciousness. However, in such a 
small nation, with only eight million 
people, Yang Ban population was no more 
than 0.1 percent of the whole. Contradic- 
tory to this, in the world of fiction as said 
in the item of “status,” 90 percent of the 
protagonists were Yang Ban population, 
and moreover, they were not the distant 
descendants but the sons of the minister 
class. 

In the Chinese fiction with Korean 
background there were also ministers or 
vice-ministers or Yeon Wang (the lord of a 
castle in feudalistic China) or generals. As 
said in the item “status,” the protagonists 
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belonged at least to Ше rural Yang Ban, or 
those who were descendants of nobility in 
their lineage but at the present time poor 
common people. This shows people's 
attachment for government service class 
in those days. This is a common aspiring 
desire, and also a realistically ardent human 
desire. 

Such a phenomenon is because: (a) 
the author is Yang Ban (although at the 
present time in a miserable state); (b) the 
Yang Ban class wants to flatter the readers; 


(c) the author from low class official has a. 


status complex; (d) people of the Yi 
dynasty have undergone the Dark Ages 
and take to daydreams for high and 
distinguished status in officialdom. Among 
the above four, when this phenomenon is 
considered on the hypothesis that the 
authors were ruined Yang Ban (there were 
low class officials in the process of 
scribing) and the woman readers were 
above the middle class, would. (b) item 


“hold ture? In the process of scribing, there 


would be corrections or revisions, and 


besides, only those whose caste was be- 


tween Yang Ban and common people, 
especially the women who had rather safe 
stabilization of liveihood, could indulge in 
reading novels. Furthermore, no matter 
what period it is synchronically, in the 
proportion of the population, there were 
quite a large number of court ladies who 
were absolutely. not Yang Ban. 

Here, it is safe to say that the one-sided 
inclination of status toward Yang Ban in 
ancient fiction was a manifestation of 
daydream derived from the Dark Ages 
such as the longing for nobility common 
to all the three parties concerned: the 
author, the scriber, and the reader. 


C) Image of Ideal Man and Woman 
—a Man With an Air of the Lord 


and the Fairest of the Fair 


In the former item it was discussed 
that in ancient fiction there was neither a 
hero who was not a noble, a distinguished 
poet, a skilled calligrapher, nor a heroine 
without good looks and literary talent. 
However, in reality, during these five 
hundred years of the reign of the Yi 
dynasty when very few talented women 
rose above their peers; the above men- 
tioned was no other than a reflection of 
their "desire." 

Furthermore, in the Confucian view 
of marriage, a woman's good looks was 
not esteemed as prior to female virtues. 
This was.contrasted with the fictional 
world. Actually, in this poor agricultural 
country, the road stepped by house-wives 
was a tough way, both physically and 
mentally. In poor household, sewing and 
even weaving must be done by them to 
prepare for the family materials of 
clothing. Moreover, the custom of early 
marriage didn't allow them on that hard 
duty to be the kind of women as typified 
in fiction, without a special endowments 
by nature. | 

At Ше best, they could merely write a 
letter of inquiry in the morning and 
evening and read novels. Women's 
intelligence being superior to men's as 
seen in the fiction world, was the Yi 
dynasty males' daydream (most of them 
were forced to suffer from illiterate wives 
in their life) or otherwise, women's ardent 
desire penetrated to the marrow. 

This was also applicable to the problem 


— of looks. “Unnecessity of good looks” was 


emphasized, but the heroines' béauty or 
ugliness was not necessarily connected 
with good or bad character. In “Park See 
Jeon", Park See was such an ugly woman 
that in the early hours of the night she was 
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neglected by her husband regardless of her 
outstanding talents. But at midnight, 
when she was undressed and transformed 
into a beauty, they got along so well. 

In this regard, it is suggested that, 
though virtue is the most important Con- 
fucian moral, before instinct it is no use. 
Thus, people of the Yi dynasty regarded a 
man endowed with a lordly air and with 
such talent and belief as Yi Do Ryung as 
an ideal man, and a woman with a lovely 
face and virginity like Choong Hyang, or 
musical talent like Jeong Kyong Pai, or 
poetic gift like Chai Bong, as an ideal 
woman. 


D) Aspiration Toward Free Love 
—the Meaning of Female Dress 


Integrity and reputation were kept by 
the Yi dynasty Yaeg Bans as an extremely 
important asset, without which one may 
endanger one’s life. Hence, although one 
might be an unmarried lad, would it be 
acceptable to the contemporaries to dis- 
guise himself in female dress to have a 
rendezvous with his prospective bride? 

First of all, would the object of that 
childish, shameful trick, be consented by 
the said prospective bride and her family 
after they noticed it? Disguising oneself in 
female dress might be seen as a childish 
play, but, in the last analysis, necessary as 
it is in facilitating each other's relation- 
ship, it was not to be regarded as nothing 
uncommon. 

For all this trick, the bov wished to 
see his prospective bride with his own 
eves and choose bv himself. Was it not 
: motivated by the longing for a marriage 
out of one's own free will? For the boy 
who hated to decide his partner until he 


saw her with his. own eyes, no matter 


what the method was, there would be no 


other ways but this. 

Here, one thing concerning female 
dress must be noted. In the Yi dynasty, a 
typical scholar was slender in body and 
fair-complexioned like a female. Yang So 
Yoo in “Коо Woon Mong" was said to 
wear no beard, and it was also said that 
there were males whose voice and looks 


- were so similar to their sisters that one 
: couldn't tell which was which. By this, 


one could see the features of a typical Yi 
Dynasty scholar. 

Besides this, one of the motives in 
forming the relationship between a boy 
and girl was the delivery of a hanging-roll 
inscribed with a poem. This was also a 
mainfestation of a daydream longing for a 
talented woman. As mentioned above, a 
revelation in sleep is an indication of pre- 
destined matching or of a prospective re- 
lationship with a benefactor of life etc. 

Also as a motive of boy-girl's strange 
meeting, there appeared many kinds: such 
as a walk in the back garden, or off the 
back garden. But in the Yang Ban's code 
of honor, this was also strictly watched as 
in “ба So Jeol” in which it is said, “Don't 
peep over a stranger's wall." If someone 
violated this caution, he would be a faulty 
gentleman. 

But, in the fiction, this commandment 
was broken, and at last love between the 


-boy and the girl began. Here, a handker- 


chief of a maid was set to play the part of 
a go-between. Strange enough was that 
the heroine of noble birth with icelike 
chastity and distinguished talent didn't 
even feel unpleasant to the expression of 
the partner's will which was violative of the 
code of honour. Regardless of this strange 
manner, this kind of boy-girl-meeting 
motive in the fiction was applauded 
and echoed by the readers; it might be 
understood as a manifestation of suffi- 
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ciencv of wants of the voung generation 
of those davs. Thus, fiction was enough to 
dissolve the women's accumulated wants 
among the nobilitv of that period. 


E) Reaction to the Depression of Im- 
prisoned Life—the Meaning of Male 
Dress 


Кот the view of woman, or of Ше 
strict (boy and girl) separation principle, 
the Yi dynasty was a period in which wom- 
en were imprisoned absolutely within the 
inner gate of the house. However, 1: was 
puzzling that there were lots of fiction in 
which female generals rendered brilliant 
services under the .disguise of male dress. 
This cannot but be treated as a sufficiency 
of wants common to the readers and 
authors' subconsciousness. In other words, 
it is a want contradictory to the collective 
consciousness of the Yi dynasty. 

The heroine in male dress has two 
aims: (a) to help her husband out of 
danger or to chastise him (e.g., the wife of 
*Yi Choon Poong Теоп”); (b) for self-pro- 
tection to live in this perilous world (as an 
orphan, out of home) or to avenge one's 
father, from childhood on his parents' in- 
tention. 

There was a scholar who examined the 
subconsciousness of the act of disgiuising 
itself, and interpreted it psychoanalytical- 
ly as an abnormal self-consolation of the 
"libido," by wearing female dress. This 
paper will look into the deep structure of 
the consciousness of the Yi dynasty fe- 
males. When the ancient fiction writers set 
male dress as a necessary motive of plot 
development, the female readers enjoyed 
to the full the transmitted sufficiency of 
wants after reading the male dress stories 
and sympathized with them. 

Likewise, the females in depression 


might welcome the story of the female 
general in male dress. Since they were im- 
prisoned within the inner gate and forced 
to look at the sky spread upon the inner 
yard all their life time, kept under the 
weak-kneed and bigoted Yang Ban hus- 
band, the higher the status of women be- 
came, the deeper their windows were shut. 

Hence, the females who never exposed 
to the outside world had a unrealizable 
dream of walking with swinging gait in 
male dress, and galloping multitude of 
troops and horses into a wild plain, wear- 
ing a. general's sabre at her side. They 
might take this dream as a transmitted 
sufficiency of wants in the manly activity 
of the protagonist in the male dress story. 

Among the soldier stories, there was a 
female general who had her husband as 
her follower, but when she returned home, 
she got favour from her husband by her 
much better service. This suggests a char- 
acteristic of ancient fiction which flattered 
such feudalistic morals as “wives” obliga- 
tion to follow their husbands” principle” or 
“male superiority to female." Even so, 
this kind of novel was a fantasy like a 
castle on sand, it existed as a refrigerant 
to dissolve women's accumulated depres- 
sion. 

In the analysis of the literary trend of 
the Yi dynasty, especially women's view 
of marriage, this paper has adjusted its 
focus on the motive of boy-girl-meeting- 
the motive of love—and the status of the 
protagonists. 

The Yi dyeasty females could not 
have a say in their own marriage under 
such strict Confucian morals as “don't let 
a girl go out beyond the inner gate when 
she has reached the age.of eight, nor a boy 
beyond the front gate." Marriage in that 
period was arranged by the heads of the 
two families concerned and, thereupon, 
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the marriage without this formal step 
of procedure, that is, with only the boy's 
and the girls intention, was regarded as 
"an illicit union." But, in reality, the 
young were also human beings, their 
instinctive desire was no less natural than 
that of the youth of modern times. 

The ideas about their partners, seen 
through the fiction, were as follows: (a) 
they aspired free love in a motive of love; 
(b) as to their status,.a distinguished 
family's son or daughter was their dream; 
(c) as an ideal man, they aspired a man 
with an air like Doo Mock Ji( Hätz ), 
with literacy like Xi Tai Back ( Ж ), 
and with talent like Wang Hee Ji(+¥#z ); 
(d) as an ideal woman, they favored a 
woman like a beauty under the moon, 
with such a refinement as to understand 
the poems by Choo Nam ( Bii ), Ѕо Мат 
( zii ), and Kwan Hyoo ( BARE ), and 
full of virtues like Im Sa ( ИШ ). 

To seek for this kind of partners, 
they even adopted the method like dis- 
guising themselves in “female dresses”, 
which was as much indecent as breaking 
the Yang Ban's code of honour, in which 
personal integrity and reputation were 
decreed. 

When this kind of instinctive desire 
was presented in the fiction, such a соп- 
tradictory complication with reality was, 
as usual, solved in a reasonable way of 
thinking, appropriate to the people of the 
Yi dynasty. Usually, the prototype of the 
relationship between a boy and a girl 
could be regarded: (a) as a predestined 
couple theory—as in the dream of concep- 
tion or as an appearance of a fairy pre- 
arranging their partners at the time of 
their birth; (b) as a benefactor of life; 
(c) as fatalistic resignation. 

On the other hand, that the protago- 
nists status was all of noble birth might 


be understood as a manifestation of nostal- 
gia or aspiration (like daydream) for 
government service as shown in Confucian 
realism. Children of a noble family, met 
under the necessary motives like the three 
items mentioned above—meeting in the 
back garden, or on the tower, or meeting 
faciliated by the cause and occasion like a 
hanging-roll, or on the way to temple, etc. 

These are all justified methods of 
forming relationship. But, in the case of 
an unacceptable matching, due to the 
day's stubborn etiquette, they adopted 


the method of making their female partner 


a devil There was also a soldier story 
with a female general in male dress, or a 
male dress story like ''Yi Choon Poog 
Jeon." This kind of fiction is also sup- 
posed to be a manifestation of the people's 
daydream. 

From the view point of woman, this 
story was a liberation from their depres- 
sion due to the long imprisonment in a 
boundoir; they wanted to gallop multi- 
tude of troops and horses into a wild plain, 
even though in a dream. In this case, the 
couple's relationship was upside down: the 
wife as a general, and the husband as a 
colonel The wife performed a more meri- 
torious deed than her husband, and some- 
times, when he disobeyed her command, 
out of disgust, she yelled out to him and 
punished him, at the front. The wife of Yi 
Choon Poong readjusted her husband's 
bluster as inertia, when he talked in a 
grandiose way, regardless of his commiting 
a fault. 

The heroic deeds of the two wives 
might be a refrigerant to give sufficiency 
of wants for the wives of those'days, who 
were suppresed by their husbands. But 
in this case, the author always concluded 
in certain pattern like this: when the wife 
returned home, without a military uni- 
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form, she became an ordinarv wife as 
usual, to be on good terms with her 


husband. This, also, is a view of espousal 
appropriate to the Yi dynasty. 


Реаг! 5. Buck's Image 


of Chinese Peasant Life as Reflected 


in 7he Good Earth' 


Vi Yüh-chao 
(RER) 


The Chinese peasant is a notable human being. Не is stubborn, inde- 
pendent, hard-working, intelligent. He longs to know how to read. 


Chinese peasant life as depicted by 
Pearl Buck warrants a close examination 
for at least two reasons. First, the vast ma- 
jority of Chinese people engage in agricul- 
ture. If we want to know how Pearl Buck 
perceived Chinese people, it is only logical 
to ask first of all how she perceived Chi- 
nese peasants. Secondly, she was awarded 
the Nobel literary prize in 1938 “for rich 
and generous epic description of Chinese 
peasant life and masterpieces of bio- 
graphy.”? Now that her works dealing 
with Chinese peasant life contributed so 
greatly to her worldwide reputation as a 
writer, it is certainly important to pay 
special attention to them for a proper as- 
sessment of her achievement. 

Chinese peasants appear as protagonists 
in three of Pearl Buck’s novels—7he Good 
Earth, The Mother, and Dragon Seed, and 
also in some of her short stories, notably, 
“Barren Spring, “The Refugees,” 


—Pearl S. Buck! 


“Fathers and Mothers," and “The Good 
River." Some peasants appear as minor 
characters in such other novels as Sons, А 
House Divided, Pavilion and Women, The 
Young Revolutionist, and Kinfolk. Be- 
cause of space limit, I will discuss in this 
paper only The Good Earth for it is 
generally regarded as the most important 
of Pearl Buck's work with China and the 
Chinese as a background.. 

Concerning the writing of this novel, 
Pearl Buck had this to say in 1954: “Му 
story had long been clear in my mind. 
Indeed, it had shaped itself firmly and 
swiftly from the events of my life, and its 
energy was the anger I felt for the sake of 
the peasants and the common folk of 
China, whom I loved and admired, and 
still do."? This, remark clearly indicates 
that she wrote about Chinese peasants out 
of her sympathy with them. The four 
aforementioned stories bear further wit- 
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ness to her svmpathv, as thev were 
written primarily for the purpose of raising 
relief funds in America for the sake of the 
millions of farmers who suffered from the 
Yangtze flood of 1931. Such a deep 
sympathy with them was undoubtedly 
aroused by her intimate understanding of 
peasant life which she had acquired parti- 
cularly during her five-year stay among 
peasants in Nanhsuchou of Anhwei Pro- 
vince. This sympathy, moreover, revealed 
her consciousness of the conflict between 
the poor and the rich in China. This con- 
sciousness underlies the social significance 
of this novel. 

In her “Foreword” to House of Earth, 
a trilogy containing The Good Earth, 
Sons, and A House Divided, Pearl Buck 
writes: 


The story told in the first book was not 
the story of a farmer, but a man far 
more than the average farmer, a man 
whose home was upon the land and 
would always be, but who used the land 
as а foundation upon which to build a 
family. Nothing in Chinese life, and in- 
deed in human life, is more significant 
than. this rise and fall of families 


This statement illuminates the social signi- 
ficance of this novel from another angle: 
it calls attention to Pearl Buck's emphasis 
upon the crucial role of the family in Chi- 


mese life. In the meantime, the statement 


also shows her insight into the relation- 
Ship between the land and the family in 


Chinese presant life. Thus, by way of 


describing how “good” the earth is, Pearl 
Buck obviously attempted to dramatize 
the disparity between the rich and the 
poor as well as the rise and fall of fami- 
lies. 

This novel opens with a fine contrast 
between the poor and the rich by letting 
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itshero, Wang Lung, go to the wealthy 
House of Hwang to take as his wife, O-lan, 
an ugly enslaved kitchen maid who was 
sold to the big house by her parents in a 
famine year. His poverty and humility are 
sharply juxtaposed against the Hwangs' 
extravagance and arrogance. But after 
their marriage, the poor couple begin 
to make unreserved efforts to climb 
upward from the lowest class. The nu- 
merous passages describing their working 
together in the fields impress us with their 
heroic perseverance, a virtue shared by 
most peasants of China. They endure stoi- 
cally not only backbreaking toil but also 
many natural disasters such as flood, 
drought, and plagues of locusts. 

In her description of the hard life of 
common farmers, Pearl Buck strongly 
stresses their emotional attachment to the 
land. In the case of Wang Lung, his deep- 
rooted worship of the land is the irresisti- 
ble motivating force of his lifelong en- 
deavors. Here is a sample paragraph ela- 
borating on the significant union of Wang 
Lung and O-lan, a union grounded in their 
passionate love of land: 


He had no articulate thought of any- 
thing; there was only this perfect sym- 
pathy of movement, of turning this earth 
of theirs over and over to the sun, this 
earth which formed their home and fed 
their bodies and made their gods. The 
earth lay rich and dark, and fell apart 
lightly under the points of their hoes . . ; 
some time, in some age, bodies of men 
and women had been buried there, 
houses had stood there, had fallen, and 
gone back into the earth. So would also 
their house, some time, return into the 
earth, their bodies also. Each had 
his tum at this earth. They worked 
on, moving together—together—pro- 
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ducing the fruit of this earth— speech- 
less in their movement together. 


(p. 22)” 


In this passage, the author has succinctly 
and forcefully described the important 
merits of the earth as perceived by the 
farmers. The earth provides them with 
food and shelter; it also made their earthen 
gods. What is more, it will be their resting 
place some day. With all these “good” 
things about the earth in mind, the couple 
keep working and sweating and aspiring 
for a better life. Their silent movement to- 
gether is almost like a ritual, signifying 
their unshakable bond with the land. 
From this bond they derive peace, pride, 
security, hope, and satisfaction. They find 
fulfillment of life in the land, which is, in 
Wang Lung's words, “one's flesh and 
blood" (p. 37). With such a profound love 
for the land, it is natural for him to desire 
` to procure the land, piece by piece, from 
the Hwangs. It also becomes perfectly 
understandable that Wang Lung, in a 
famine year, resolutely refuses to sell his 
land and is even reluctant to leave his land 
behind to seek refuge in the south. After 
he and his family have finally got to Nan- 
king as refugees, he never ceases yearning 
to return to his native land. It is the same 
attachment to the land that makes him 
tremble in anger when he, an old man 


now, overhears his sons talking about. 


their plan to sell his land. 

lhe rendition of this intimate feeling 
toward land is very impressive indeed. But 
this feeling is presented largely in economic 
terms, while the religious and ethical im- 
portance Chinese farmers used to attach 
to the land is not adequately emphasized. 
In this connection, Fei Hsiao-tung gives a 
fine analysis in his book, Peasant Life in 
China: 


The sentiment originating in the kinship 
relation and reinforced by ancestor wor- 
ship is manifested also in this personal 
attachment to the particular plots of 
land. Religious belief in the importance 
of the continuity of descendants finds 
its concrete expression in the continu- 
ous holding of land. To sell a piece of 
land inherited from one's father offends 
the ethical sense. “Хо good son will do 
that. It is against filial piety.”® 


Pearl Buck showed her awareness of the 
religious and ethical meaning of the 
* good" earth when she said that the farm- 
ers gods are made of the earth and that 
the selling of one's inherited land means 
the end of one's family. However, she did 
not stress the traditional concept that 
selling one's inherited land is an unfilial 
act. 

Besides, she seemed to have imposed 
on Wang Lung a Christian point of view 
when she let him say to his sons, “It is the 
end of a family—when they begin to sell 
the land. Out of the land we came and 
into it we must go—and if you will hold 
your land you can live... ." (p. 260). 
The sentence “Out of the land we came 

.” carries an unmistakable Christian 
overtone as it almost parallels the Biblical 
saying that "For dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return.”” The concept of 
coming from the land sounds alien to a 
common Chinese farnier. Instead, he is 
aware that after death he must go to the 
so-called ''Xellow Spring." 

As to Wang Lung's aesthetic ex- 
perience with the earth, it is presented 
with truthfulness. Wang Lung can get 
healed of his sickness simply by working 
again in the fields. He is soothed by the 
sight of the dark rich soil and delighted by 
the smell of the earthy fragrance. He soon 
feels “Ше health of the earth spread into 
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his flesh and he was healed of his sickness" 
(p. 153). The description of the healing 
. effect of the earth on Wang Lung further 
reveals the author's understanding of a 
Chinese farmer's mentality. 

It is to the author's credit to stress 
constantly how "good" the earth is in 
Wang Lung's eyes. His unfailing love of 
the land is thus felt throughout the book, 
and therefore it greatly enhances the the- 
matic and atmospheric unity to his story. 

Driven by such a deep love of land, 
Wang Lung works extremely hard in the 
hope that some day he can buy more land. 
After purchasing the first piece of land 
. from the Hwangs, he becomes increasingly 
aware of "the wide difference that still lay 
between him and the great house," a dif- 
ference which fills him ''with an angry 
determination" (p. 39). His hostile attitude 
toward the wealthy Hwangs is well sug- 
gested here. When he purchases a second, 
larger piece of land he feels that “more to 
him than its dark fertility was the fact 
that it had belonged once to the family of 
a prince" (p. 49). He prides himself upon 
his ability to buy more land. Apparently, 
it means to him a victory over the rich. 
That is why the land purchased "became 
to Wang Lung a sign and a symbol” (p. 
39). 

The progress of his efforts to procure 
more landis interrupted by a severe famine 
one year, which drives him and his family 
to go to a prosperous southern city. The 
change of the scene from an out-of-the- 
way village to a big city serves rather well 
to enhance the conflict between the poor 
and the rich. This conflict is also sym- 
bolized by Wang Lung's temiporary lodg- 
ing, one of the shabby mat huts clustered 
at the foot of the high wall of a very big 
mansion. It is duly suggested by this 
setting that the poor are at the mercy of 


the rich. To earn a living Wang Lung pulls 
a ricksha while his wife resumes her child- 
hood experience as a beggar. He hates his 
life “in the shadow of the great wall" (p. 
79). It is with great sympathy that the 
author delineates Wang Lung's inner suf- 
ferings. She discloses her deep conscious- 
ness of the inequality between the con- 
flicting classes when she writes, “Day Бу 
day beneath the opulence of this city 
Wang Lung lived in the foundations of 
poverty upon which it was laid" (p. 80). 
The miserable life of Wang Lung and 
his family in the city is by chance in- 
volved, though only superficially, in the 
revolutionary movement going on there. 
The social meaning of his story is thereby 
illuminated further, but not to the extent 
one might expect. Once Wang Lung had a 
foreign customer, who paid him twice as 
much as the usual fare, and O-lan also re- 
ported that foreigners often gave her silver 
rather than copper. One Chinese critic, Hu 
Fong, comments that Pearl Buck pre- 
sented here didactic incidents, attempting 
to replace an artist's pursuit of truth with 
a missionary point of view. Under normal 
circumstances in his time, Hu maintains, 
Wang Lung should have been made aware 
of some pressures of capitalism and im- 
perialism, which had actually had a heavy 
impact on Chinese rural life.” Fei, in his 
book mentioned earlier, also acknowl- 
edges this impact by saying, “Western 
goods as well as ideas have reached very 
remote villages. The economic and politi- 
cal pressure of the Western powers is the 
prime factor in the present change of 
Chinese culture.” In fact, Pearl Buck was 
not unaware of the wrongs wrought by 
foreign imperialists, she let Wang Lung 
hear a young man's fiery speech insisting 
that “China must have a revolution and 
must rise against the hated foreigners” (p. 
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16). However, instead of exposing him to 


more specific injustices done by foreigners, 
she chose to make him feel more strongly 
against the capitalists of his own race. It is 
an irony that foreigners are described as 
“kind” to Chinese beggars and ricksha- 
pullers while the revolutionists are indig- 
nantly shouting against blood-sucking 
imperialism. 

Thus, with a very vague comprehen- 
sion of the revolutionary movement in the 
city, Wang Lung and O-lan are accidental- 
ly swept one day by a mob into the big 
house surrounded by the high wall. It 
seems that Pearl Buck deliberately allowed 
the looting to take place as revenge on the 
rich, for she had Wang Lung's neighbor 
say, “When the rich are too rich there are 
ways, and when the poor are too poor 
there are ways" (p. 84). The poor couple 
are lucky enough to find some treasures in 
the big house, which enable them to go 
back to their land in the North and to buy 
more land from the Hwangs. Yes, they 
finally find a way out, but the way seems 
too easy to carry more serious political 
and social implications. | 

The looting incident reminds us of 
another “Wang Lung” in the short story, 
“The Revolutionist," which was first pub- 
lished in 1928.'- This “Wang Lung,” also 
a poor farmer in a village, desires to be- 
come rich so earnestly that he is finally 
persuaded to join the young revolutionists. 
He also participates in a mob looting, but 
he is disillusioned with. the revolution 
simply because he finds that nothing in 
the looted foreign house is made of gold 
or silver as declared by other revolution- 
ists. By contrast, the *Wang Lung" in The 
Good Earth is hardly conscious of any re- 
volutionary cause. Instead of a foreigner's 
house, he loots a. Chinese capitalist's 
house. In both cases. Pearl Buck seemed 


to have slighted the revolutionary cause 
against foreign influence. 

The looting becomes an important 
turning point in Wang Lung's life because 
thereafter his riches augment steadily 
until he owns all the land of the Hwangs 
together with their big house. His long- 
cherished dream is achieved at last, with 
the help of the unexpected loot. Themati- 
cally, the use of such a Deus ex Machina 
device is meaningful because the mob's 
looting can be regarded as a convenient re- 
taliation of the poor against the rich. Fur- 
thermore, with the succor of the unex- 
pected fortune, Wang Lung's future success 
is rendered a little more believable. After 
all, he does not win the victory over the 
wealthy Hwangs merely by his and O-lan's 
sweat and blood. 

Nevertheless, we cannot but question 
his ability; without the help of the loot, 
to earn enough money to purchase some 
land from the Hwangs. In the case of the 
particular village under Fei's investigation, 
it is impossible for an average farmer to 
buy land out of Ше meager income derived 
from it. In fact, the farmer often has dif- 
ficulty in producing even sufficient food." 
Judging from Wang Lung's destitute con- 
dition at the beginning of the book, it is 
extremely doubtful that he can be much 
better off than the average farmer. There- 
fore, it seems thatin creating Wang Lung's 
success story, Pearl Buck has somewhat 
misrepresented Ше rural society as a whole 
in his time. In this connection, Sophia 
Chen Zen is right in making the following 
observation: 


No one who knows the Chinese social 
life intimately can help but feel the arti- 
ficiality of the graphic rise and fall, and 
the perfect cycle of the changing for- 
tunes, of the two families, Hwang and 
Wang. They represent too much a moral 
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: pattern to be true of an organic social 
life which is composed of more compli- 
cated factors than just two families. 


Indeed, Pearl Buck has de-emphasized the 
deeper underlying factors of the common 
predicament facing Chinese peasanís so 
much so that, as implied by this novel, it 
seems possible.for every poor peasant to 
overcome poverty so long as he, like Wang 
Lung, is determined to do so. Wang Lung's 
life is not seen as completely detached 
from what is going on beyond his land; he 
has the opportunity to hear some revolu- 
tionists condemning capitalism and im- 
perialism and also to participate in the 
violent raid on a rich man's house. Yet, 
his understanding of the role of the social 
and political forces in shaping his and his 
fellow peasants' fate 15 far too superficial. 
His sole ambition is to get more land and 
make it yield more harvests, and he has 
little concern with other things than this 
ambition. 

While the book begins with a contrast 
between the poor Wangs and the wealthy 
Hwangs, it ends with a juxtaposition of 
the Wangs' rise and the Hwangs' fall. 
Clearly, the rise and fall of these two 
families are depicted in not only sociologi- 
cal but moral and ethical terms. It is made 
very clear that the virtues which contri- 
bute most directly to the rise of Wang 
Lung and O-lan are their frugality, in- 
dustry, and close attachment to land. By 
contrast, the Hwangs fall mainly because 
they are decadent wastrels, alienated from 
the land and indulging themselves in 
opium-smoking and other sensual plea- 
sures. But Wang Lung begins to follow in 
the footsteps of the Hwangs after he has 
firmly established himself as a landlord. 
He begins to assume a contemptuous atti- 
tude toward others of inferior position. 


Gradually, he becomes critical of O-lan's 
ugliness, thinking that she is now worthy 
only to be the wife of a common fellow, 
instead of alandlord. Because of this dissa- 
tisfaction, he is eventually led to a plea- 
sure house, and takes home the harlot 
Lotus as a concubine. The worst change in. 
him occurs when he becomes increasingly 
indifferent toward the poor. He lets his 
arrogant sons mistreat the poor squatters 
and force them to move out of the House 
of Hwang. At last the Wangs become the 
object of hatred and curses, just as the 
Hwangs used to be. The bitter sentiment 
of the underprivileged is voiced in the fol- 
lowing passage: 


The common people had to move, then, 
and they moved complaining and cursing 
because a rich man could do as he would 
and they packed their tattered posses- 
sions and went away swelling with anger 
and muttering that one day they would 
come back even as the poor do come 
back when the richare too rich. (p. 224) 


This statement underscoring again the 
disparity between the rich and the poor is 
prophetic because, as will be seen later in 
the generations following Wang Lung, it 
foreshadows increasing uprisings of Chi- 
nese peasants. Thus, Wang Lung has under- 
gone a full cycle of fate, having reached 
the top echelon of the social scale in the 
traditional rural society, only to find him- 
self. hated, just as the Hwangs were, by 
those still remaining at its bottom. 

The authors interest in presenting 
such a rise and fall in ethical and sociologi- 
cal terms is also manifested in the sequels 
to The Good Earth. Wang Lung's children 
and grandchildren fall more and more into 
the similar pattern of living known to the 
Hwangs. Living far away from the land, 
they do not belong to the peasantry any- 
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more. They settle down in an urban envi- 
ronment and become unconcerned with 
the sufferings of the poor. 

In Sons, three major social types in 
China during the early decades of this cen- 
tury are represented by Wang Lung's three 
sons. They are educated, to the pride of 
their illiterate parents, but they come to 
reject the ethical values associated with 
the “good” earth. Wang the Tiger, be- 
comes a warlord with a provincial aspira- 
tion for power. He fails to achieve his goal 
to become a great general, and he proves 
himself incapable of helping the common 
people in any way. His two brothers, 
Wang the Landlord and Wang the Mer- 
chant, are equally selfish and snobbish, to- 
tally unkind to their poor tenants. Many 
peasants hate the young landlord 


because he still owned land and those 
who worked on it must share with him, 
who did not labor at all, the bitter fruit 
they wrung from the earth, and to them. 
it seemed, when they had bent over their 
fields in cold and heat and in rain and 
sun, that the earth and its fruit belonged 
to them. It was a very sore thing that at 
harvest time they must give a good half 
of it to one who had sat in a town house 
and waited for it, and that in famine 
time he must still have his share. (Sons, 
pp. 443-4) 


The tenants mounting resentment against 
the heavy burden the landlord imposes on 
them is underscored clearly in the above 
passage. Аз for Wang the Merchant, he 
is also hated because of his greed and 
shrewdness in business. He has learned 
everything “that country people do to 
cheat the merchant and the townsman, 
for they are enemies by nature” (p. 222). 
Once when he caught a country woman 
playing a trick while weighing her grain, 


she angrily cursed him by saying, “How is 
it that in one generation you forget how 
your father and your mother toiled on Ше 
land even as we do and they starved too, 
as we must, when you grind our blood 
and bones as you do now" (p. 223). This 
episode discloses the rising hostility be- 
tween the two classes. The landlord is 
afraid of his bitter tenants; therefore, he 
and his family move to Shanghai to seek 
protection in the extra-territorial region. 
And the merchant hires a band of soldiers 
when he goes on a rent-collecting mission. 

The peasants' hatred for the landlords 
continues to receive Pearl Buck's special 
attention in А House Divided. Of Wang 
Lungs many grandchildren, only Wang 
Yuan, son of Wang the Tiger, is really 
concerned about the poor. After deserting 
his revolutionist comrades in the south, 
Yuan seeks refuge in Wang Lung's old 
earthen house. During his stay there, he is 
distressed by what an old tenant says to 
him: 


Sir, this is a very ill place to hide. Your 
house, your name, are so well known 
hereabouts . . . but your honored father 
is not loved well because he is a lord of 
war, and your uncles are not loved, 
either. . .. The times are ill, and men on 
the land have suffered so full their 
shares of wars and taxes that they are 
desperate. Sir, we have paid taxes ten 
years ahead... . 1? 


These words lead Yuan to understand the 
miserable situation in which the peasants 
find themselves. Although in these two 
sequels peasants are not individualized 
distinctly as in The Good Earth, the reader 
is continuously kept aware of their des- 
perate existence. 

So far we have seen that The Good 
Earth, together with its two sequels, 
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presents a simplistic vet vivid picture of 
Chinese peasant life during the early de- 
cades of this century. Although this pic- 
ture is not thoroughly reflective of all the 
complicated social and political realities in 
the agrarian society, it sheds light on a 
fundamental problem arising from the 
conflict between landlords and tenants. 
This problem is unfolded mainly by way 
of portraying the rise and fall of two fa- 
milies. This concern with the rise and fall 
reflects a deep interest in the theme of 
change on the part of Pearl Buck. Through 
an analysis of the factors contributing to 
such a rise and fall, she set out to depict 
the changes not only in the external con- 
ditions of the society but also in her char- 
acters themselves. The analysis itself is not 
profound enough, but it makes clear that 
the author was perceptive enough to 
grapple with the spirit of change already 
discernible in Wang Lung's time. 

Indeed, the society as dealt with in 
Ihe Good Earth is seen on the threshold 
of change, as Western influences began to 
make themselves felt. As pointed out by 
Walter G. Langlois in an article, “The 
Dream of the Red Chamber, the Good 
Earth, and Man's Fate: Chronicles of So- 
cial Change in China," this novel depicts 
the initial challenge to some basic values 
upheld by Confucians. The Confucian so- 
cial principle that land serves as the most 
important foundation of families is still 


honored by Wang Lung and O-lan, but it - 


is to be challenged by their sons. The pro- 
fessions they engage in, either as a shrewd 
merchant or as a violent soldier, used to 
be contemptible or abhorrent to Confu- 
cians. So, their lives "reflect the decay of 
much of the traditional ethic of Confu- 
cian society and the rise of certain new 
social values."!^ The traditional order is 
further shaken, Langlois observes, by such 


Western values as introduced by the 
missionaries and the revolutionists. All 
these changes, which appear hardly under- 
standable to Wang Lung with his pertina- 
cious attachment to the values associated 
with the “good” earth, are to exert more 
and more influence upon the generations 
following Wang Lung. 

The strength of The Good Earth does 
not merely reside in the skillful handling 
of the peasant life in terms of its role in 
the modernizing China. It also lies in its 
remarkable aesthetic qualities, such as the 
vivid characterization of Wang Lung and 
O-lan and the simple style fitting for the 
simple pattern of peasant life. Wang Lung 
and O-lan are two of the most successful 
characters Pearl Buck has created. O-lan 
distinguishes herself with her ugliness, 
reticence, patience, industriousness, and 
submissiveness. As for Wang Lung, he is 
also an impressive figure, although with 
his unusual success, he is not an average 
farmer. Paul A. Doyle concludes his fine 
analysis of Wang Lung's character by say- 
ing, “In these and in other ways he be- 
comes a complex and manv-sided figure; 
and, although he is dominated bv a ruling 
passion for the land, he is above all a hu- 
man being with all the whims, emotions, 
quirks, inconsistencies, contradictions, 
and variable attitudes which go to make 
up a living individual"? To this com- 
ment we may add that Wang Lung's vivid 
characterization is also attributable to 
Pearl Buck's largely consistent treatment 
of his point of view. The story proceeds 
predominantly through -his viewpoint 
which is shown in part by using many 
figures of speech relevant to his life as a 
farmer. For instance, he thinks of his first 
two sons “who were growing like young 


" bamboo shoots in the spring" (р. 111); he 


is pleased to see his new-born twins, “а 
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boy and a girl as alike as two grains of 
rice" (p. 114). The choice of such similes, 
which are spontaneously reflective of a 
Chinese peasant's mentality, is a sign of 
Pearl Buck's familiarity with general 
rural scenes in China. 

The authors knowledge of Chinese 
peasant life is also shown in her smooth 
delineation of many Chinese customs, 
festivals, beliefs, and superstitions. АП 
these things are not presented for their 
own sake; instead, they are interwoven 
with the daily life of the characters. The 
chronological tale of the “good earth" 
depicts so many details of peasant life 
that it becomes an interesting source of 
information for non-Chinese readers. This 
turns out to be another reason for this 
novels strength. 

Because of these merits just men- 
tioned above, it seems only natural that 
this novel has had tremendous appeal 
. especially for its Western readers. It was 
published in more than thirty languages, '° 
it remained a best seller for nearly two 
years in America, it was made into a play 
and a motion picture,i' and it won the 
Pulitzer Prize of 1932 and the William 
Dean Howells Medal for Distinguished 
Fiction in 1935. Although Pearl Buck was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for the whole 
body of her works, it is generally be- 
lieved that this novel exerted the most 
decisive influence on the Swedish Acade- 
my. That a single novel can ever enjoy 
such worldwide popularity is a rare phe- 
nomenon. In Scratches on Our Minds: 
American Images of China and India, 
Harold R. Isaacs wrote of this phenomenon 
in 1958: 


Of all the Sinophiles who have tried to 
depict and interpret the Chinese for 
Americans, none has done so with more 


effect than Pearl Buck. No single book 
about China has had a greater impact 
than her famous novel, The Good Earth. 
It can almost be said that for a whole 
generation of Americans she “created” 
the Chinese, in the same sense that 
Dickens “created” for so many of us the 
people who lived in the slums of Vic- 
torian England.!? 


Isaacs based this statement on his pan- 
elists' viewpoints and some other relevant 
statistics. Hence, it can be safely said that 
Ihe Good Earth is one of the most in- 
fluential books which have initiated West- 
erners into China. 

To further account for such an enthu- 
siastic reception of this novel in the West, 
we may point out at least three more rea- 
sons. Firstly, by the turn of this century, 
Americans had become increasingly inter- 
ested in the Orient in general and in China 
in particular. Here are some statistics 
compiled by Edith F. Latham to show 
Americans' rising interest in China: ' 


There has been a very decided shift in 
interest from Japan to China since 1900. 
In the 1900-1910 decade there were 
thirty-one novels about China and fifty- 
six about Japan. In the next ten-year 
period China was the subject of sixty 
books and Japan of only thirty-six. 
The avalanche was even greater in the 
third decade—China, 163 books; Japan, 
forty! The 1930-1938 period has sus- 
tained this proportion by allotting 181 
novels to the Chinese and forty-two to 
the Japanese. Further proof of this 
favoritism may be claimed from the fact 
that Japanese life has no such champion 
as the Chinese have found in Pearl 
Buck.?? l 


From these statistics we find that before 
The Good Earth was published, Ameri- 
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.cans had already begun to turn their inter- 

est to the subject of China in American 
fiction. The stage had been set, so to 
speak, for the appearance of this novel. In 
a sense, Pearl Buck was fortunate enough 
to publish her first Chinese novels when 
Americans had just been prepared to ac- 
cept them. 

Besides, the great depression of the 
1930's also contributed to Americans' fer- 
vent acceptance of this story of a Chinese 
Horatio Alger. In The Pulitzer Prize Nov- 
els, W. J. Stuckey observes that The Good 
Earth offers a good prescription for Ameri- 
cans in midst of tumbling stock prices and 
rising unemployment: “Go back to the 
land.”?° Stuckey also states that this nov- 
el teaches a timely message through a 
description of the rise and fall of families. 
He writes: 


Weren't the poverty and suffering of the 
1930's a result of the extravagance of 
the 1920's, when America had strayed 
from the rocky path along which Ameri- 
cans had traditionally traveled, abandon- 
ing the old virtues—thrift, hard work, 
sobriety? As the career of Wang shows, 
such conduct leads to softness and moral 
flabbiness, and then to poverty and to 
hunger. One need only renounce the 
easy life and the primrose path, take up 
the hoe and shovel, and moral strength 
would come again, and every man 
would be saved.?! 


The argument is convincing because, as 
has been discussed earlier, the moral or 
ethical meaning of Wang Lung's story 
comes out rather strongly. Pearl Buck's 
ability to present a moral pattern appeal- 
ing to both Americans and the Chinese 
suggests that her notions of the good life 
blend what she finds best in both cultures. 

Finally, the novels popularity may 


also be attributed to the fact that for the 
first time China's illiterate farmers, rather 
than her sophisticated intellectuals, are 
seriously treated in a novel by a non-Chi- 
nese writer—this must be something very 
attractive to Westerners, especially those 
who had heretofore been exposed mostly 
to writings either by or about Chinese 
intellectuals. Incidentally, a Chinese critic, 
Kiang Kang-hu, doubts that Pearl Buck 
has drawn a representative picture of Chi- 
na in this novel, because in his opinion the 
low-bred common people such as coolies 
and amahs and poor peasants will leave 
Westerners a wrong impression of the 
Chinese people. He argues: 


They may form the majority of the Chi- 
nese population, but they are certainly- 
not representative of the Chinese people. 
Even could Mrs. Buck without bias 
Sketch their life in a most general way, 
it would not show a fair picture of Chi- 
na. Аз she has selected only a few parti- 
cular characters from a special section 
of the interior, her picture is far less 
true to Chinese life as a whole.? 


In response to this argument, Pearl Buck 
reiterates her love and respect for the 
"low-bred people" of China, saying that 
*the common people are China's strength 
and glory" and that she admires “the 
patience, the frugality, the industry, 
the indomitable good humor of the suffer- 
ing people!”?3 Driven by her sympathy 
with those people, she goes on to con- 
demn the contemptuous and indifferent 
attitude toward them on the part of a 
handful of Chinese intellectuals, who con- 
sider themselves as real representatives of 
China. In an article entitled ''The Great- 
ness of Mrs. Buck," Dr. Lin Yutang praises 
her sympathy with the common Chinese 
and her insight into the fact that the 
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greatness of China resides in the peasants 
and other “low-bred” people of whom the 
handful. “high-bred” Chinese feel a- 
shamed, $ 

As a matter of fact, Kiang's worry 
that Pearl Buck's picture of China would 
give Westerners unfavorable impressions 
proved unnecessary. Harold R. Isaacs 
study of American image of China as de- 
rived from The Good Earth led him to 
this conclusion: “Nobody rememberéd 
the evil and wickedness and cruelty also 
portrayed in her book; what they had re- 
tained. was an image of the Noble Chinese 
Peasant, solid, wonderful, virtuous, admi- 


rable. 25 Pearl Buck's success in imprinting 
such a favorable and valid image of the 
Chinese peasants on her Western audience 
proves that her sympathy with the com- 
mon people of China is, as she herself 
claimed, where the energy of The Good 
Earth lies. If viewed from a cross-cultural 
perspective, she has made a considerable 
contribution, particularly by means of 
this novel, to the improvement of West- 
erners' understanding of China. This con- 
tribution, in turn, adds to the value of this 
book. It is the same contribution that has 
won for Pearl Buck the title of being a 
human bridge between East and West. 
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The Role of the Kinship Svstem 
in Chinese Social Organization 


Yin Chien-chung 


( PF ) 


Introduction 


Suppose we want to studv the Chinese 
social organization and Chinese socio-cul- 


tural change, where should we begin? 


Some may suggest that we start with a 
study of the Chinese kinship system, since 
this system is a major characteristic of 
Chinese culture, and is essentially the 
same throughout the Chinese culture 
areas. We should also realize that the 
Chinese. kinship system affects Chinese 
behavior and many kinds of associations 
both within and beyond the kinship sys- 
tem, such as the Tung-hsiang Hui ( А 
=), a kind of regional association based 
upon one's Chi-kuan (АЕ, domicile). 
Particularly when groups of people from 
the same domicile migrate and settle in 
another area, the Tung-hsiang Hui serves 
as a sort of mutual-aid organization. The 
kin-oriented organization, consisting of 
people with the same surname, is also 


organized as a mutual-help society. The 
Pang Hui ( «8 & ), a kind of secret society 
and various Shen-ming Hui ( $6839 ), а 
group of people who pay respect to a par- 
ticular deity or deities, are groups which 
tend to organize along related principles. 

In this paper, I will make a compara- 
tive study between the kin-oriented or- 
ganization and the Pang Hui In dealing 
with these organizations, we will not only 
study their organizational structure, but 
also their content! and relationship to 
the Chinese kinship system. At the same 
time, we will observe certain changes with- 
in these organizations as well as the mo- 
tivations for these changes. 

Thus, two hypotheses may be posited 
within this study: (1) The structure of kin- 
as well as non-kin-oriented social organiza- 
tions in China are based upon certain rules 
of Chinese kinship. (2) Chinese social 
organizations continually extend their 
bases by recruiting members from pre- 
existing kin- and non-kin-oriented social 
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groups. 


H 
A Kin-oriented Organization: Tsu-ch'in 
Hui and Tsung-ch'in Hui 


The two words Tsu (1%) and Tsung 
(53) are ambiguous in the sense that there 
is no exact definition for each. Accord- 
ing to Liu Wang Hui-chen, both of them 
mean a clan group? . Fei Hsiao-tung stated, 
"according to accepted principles, all patri- 
lineal descendants and their wives that can 
be traced to a common ancestor within 
five kinship grades consider themselves as 
belonging to a kinship group called Tsu.” ? 
Hu Hsien-chin stated that “The Tsu is a 
patri-lineal clan, including all who are 
descended from the same distant ances- 
tor. . . . The families within one Тзи 
bear the same surname, or Hsing (Е), but 
families of the same surname do not ne- 
cessarily belong to the same Jsu.’* Ac- 
cording to Tien Ju-k'ang, “Ше entire sur- 
name group, or clan, has various appela- 
tions. Perhaps Тзи is the most commonly 
used term, but like others it has no single, 
precise referent; for instance, the localised 
sub-clans incessarily vary considerably in 
size and generation depth. The Тзиз are 
not undifferentiated groups, but usually 
comprise several genealogically related 
segments, frequently termed Fang (#) 
(literally ‘room’ or ‘house’). Members of 
a Fang can always trace their common 
descent and the Fang group might there- 
fore be termed “lineage””. From Tien’s 
demonstration we know that lineage is 
smaller than clan. 

As indicated in the Chinese Dictionary 
Tsung means “founding ancestor"; Tsu 
means “relatives,” or “one hundred fami- 
lies.” In brief, both of these words indi- 
cate a group of people sharing the same 


surname. However, Tsung covers a much 
wider category of kinsmen than Тун. In 
this light I translate Tsung as clan, Tsu as 
lineage, and Fang as branch, or sub-lineage. 

People who have the same surname 
but cannot trace their actual genealogical 
relationship may be regarded as members 
of the same clan (Tsung). However, peo- 
ple who have the same surname and can 
clearly trace their genealogical relation- 
ship may be considered as belonging to 
the same lineage (Tsu). This means that 
members of a lineage organization have 
not only a diachronic (generational, 
lineal) relationship to ach other (a гесор- 
nized common ancestor) but also a syn- 
chronic (collateral) relationship. This is 
the reason why two Chinese, one from the 
North and the other from the South, 
knowing that they share the same sur- 
name, would say: “Етуе hundred years 
ago, we were from the same family." The 
same concept is presented in Tien Ju- 
k'ang's study. He stated that ''all who 
share the same surname must be patri- 
lineally related," and “this bond thus 
unites all who use the same Chinese char- 
acter for their surname, no matter from 
what part of China they come or what 
dialect they speak.”” Some factors, such 
as time, lack of written evidence (e.g. ge- 
nealogy), and migration, may bring forth 
the untraceability of precise genealogical 
(synchronic) relationship. 

For this reason, Tsu-ch'in Hui (93 
=) may be refered to as lineage organiza- 
tion, and Tsung-chin Hui ( 5838 ) can Бе 
translated as clan association. A clan asso- 
ciation usually is established by both the 
local folk and people from other regions. 
All individuals with the same surname are 
welcomed. The members can only iden- 
tify themselves with a very remote ances- 
tor, but cannot trace any common rela- 
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tionship to a near ancester. 

In Taiwan, before the 1950's, kin-ori- 
ented organizations were locally organized. 
They had a common ancestor temple and 
common property. Sometimes members 
of a kin-oriented organization would share 
mutually owned property. At that time 
kin-oriented organization and  Chi-ssu 
Kung-yeh ( ZUAR ) (ritual corporation) 
tended to coincide. The most striking 
characteristic common to this organiza- 
tion is that members can clearly trace 
their genealogical relationships. In this 
situation a man from other parts of the 
country with the same surname but no 
demonstrated proof of common descent 
cannot be admitted into the group. 

However, after 1950's kin-oriented 
organization, esp. those in the urban area, 
were transformed into a corporation with- 
in which members are treated as a legal 
entity (ЖА Fa-jen) in all transactions. 
Under this new condition one who has the 
same surname is welcomed as a member. 
We will hence forth refer to this kind of 
new organization as a “clan association.” 

We may now draw to the following 
conclusion. The lineage organization is a 
traditional type of kin-oriented organiza- 
tion, and a clan association is a modern 
type of kin-oriented organization. The 
latter may extend its bases in terms of the 
criteria of membership recruiting. The 
reason we prefer to use clan association, 
rather than “clan organization," to de- 
signate the latter type is that an associa- 
tion has a formal structure and legal status. 

At the presnet time, some traditional 
kin-oriented organizations, especially line- 
age organizations-even though some of 
them now become more modern kin- 
oriented organizations, 1,е., clan associa- 
tions—in the Taipei metropolitan area are 
losing members.” There are several rea- 


sons for the decline. First of all, the func- 
tions of many traditional kin-oriented or- 
ganizations, such as security, economic 
support, education etc., have been taken 
over by other social organizations. Second- 
]y, they cannot provide its members with 
much opportunity for social mobility. A 
third reason for the decline is that such old- 
type organizations cannot resolve new 
problems generated by the brand-new 
social conditions. 

On the other hand, some clan associa- 
tions are making suitable adjustments to 
modern trends, reforming their organiza- 
tion, serving new functions, for instance, 
as a pseudo-political party in the election 
campaigns for Taipei mayorality and city 
councilmanship. 


iil 


A Non-kin-oriented Organization: Pang 
Hui 


Studying Chinese history, one will 
notice that the Chinese very often assem- 
ble in little groups or cliques. This type of 
group is usually based on the mutual in- 
terests of its members. 

Thus, while such non-kin-oriented 
organizations do not claim genealogical 
relationship as a basis of membership, 
they may sometimes be based upon a 
common origin or domicile, group inter- 
ests or activities, religious beliefs, etc. Yet 
within such groups, one often finds a kind 
of pseudo-kinship relationship among 
their members. On the one hand, some of 
them are united on the basis of father-son, 
teacher-apprentice (Shih-fu-hsüeh-t'u Ё 

ЭМЕ) or generation-to-generation rela- 
tionship. On the other hand, some are 
based upon a kind of brotherhood. In this 


. paper, I shall focus upon one such group, 
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namely, Pang Hui. It has a tremendously · 


large membership and a high degree of 
confindential organization. 

Pang( $$) means either “to help” or “а 
party or group." Hui (@) means “a so- 
cietv or association." Ch'ing Pang or 
Ch'ing Men ( 61 , SPI ) and Hung Pang 
or Hung Men ( ы, #Р4 ) are the two 
most well-known branches or Pang Hui.” 
The Chinese characters Сй пе and Hung 
have extensive historical connotations. !? 
Ching Pang and Hung Pang can be dis- 
tinguished from each other by their organ- 
izational structure and their distribution 
throughout China. The two organizations 
are similar in the sense that they were 
founded with the same goal: “to over- 
throw the Manchu regime." Both have 
lasted more than three hundred years and 
both have extended their scope during 
. that time. Today they function as “mutu- 
` al-aid" groups. 

No one knows who the original found- 
er of the Pang Hui was, nor the exact data 
as to how it was founded. This is because 
the Pang Hui is a clandestine group, exist- 
ing at the lower level of Chinese societv. 
Owing to its clandestine nature, the his- 
tory or tradition of Pang Hui has been 
handed down only orally. However, it is 
generally acknowledged that the Pang Hui 
was founded between 1628 and 1667, just 
after the fall of the Ming Dynasty, or the 
early: yeaars of Ch’ing (Manchu) regime.!! 
It has also been speculated that the 
founders themselves were statesmen or 
ministers of the Ming administration. The 
founders knew that they could no longer 
trust the scholar-bureaucrats, so they 
turned to the lower classes of Chinese so- 
ciety for support. Their immediate aim 
was to preserve the ''national spirit" of 
the Chinese through the organization of a 
secret society.” Actually, the history of 


secret society in China can be dated back 
to Han Dynasty,” 

The most famous of the Hung Pang 
(or Hung Men) is Tien-ti Hui ( AF ). 
For Ching Pang (or Ch'ing Mén) the 
An-ch'ing Pang ( WAR ) is the most fam- 
ous organization.”  Tien-ti Hui was 
founded in Taiwan or Fukien and its 
founders, many scholars believe, were a 
number of people closely related to Gen- 
eral Cheng ch’éng-kung ( #4553 common- 
ly denominated Koxinga ВЕТ ), and 
Ch'én Yung-hwa ( ЖЖ )!* 

The An-ch’ing Pang was founded in 
the Chiang-nan area ( 51Р , literally, south 
of the Vangtse). The founders of An- 
Ch'ing Pang had their own particular 
backgrounds. Originally, they were a 
group of scholars and retired statesmen 
organized to study Buddhism and Confu- 
cianism. After the Manchus took over the 
whole of Mainland China, some members 
of this group established A n-ch 'ing Pang.” 
They developed their organization along 
the major south-to-north communication 
line, that is, Yun-ho (the Grand Canal).!? 

As indicated above, Pang Hui have 
two major branches: Ch'ing Pang (or 
Ch'ing-mén) and Hung Pang. The differ- 
ence between these two organizations 
lies in their structure. The members in 
Ch'ing Pang are organized in a vertical 
hierarchy.!® Every member in Ch’ing Pang 
got the same. pseudo surname, Pan( :8), 
and their own generation symbol char- 
acter.!? 

Almost every Chinese family had a 
kind of generation symbol or character 
whose major function was to establish a 
kind of hierarchy among the members. 
The total number of generation char- 
acters is twenty-four: Ch’ing (53), Ching 
CE), Tao( 38), Te (18), Wen (32), Ch'eng 
(ER), Fo (fi), Fa (Ж), Néng( НЕ), Jen 
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(l), Chih (#), Hui ( 8& ), Pen (Ж), Lai 
(Ж), Tzu (B), Hsin (f8), Yuan (эс), 
Ming (BB), Hsing (R), Li (3$), Ta (A), 
Tung Св), Wu (48), Chüeh (fi). P 

On the other hand, the interpersonal 
relationship in Hung Pang or Hung Mén is 
a horizontal one, that is, affiliation in 
Hung Pang is based upon a brotherhood 
relationship. Thus, generational distinc- 
tions do not have any particular signifi- 
cance. Many Chinese scholars attribute 
this peculiar fact to the influence of the 
popular Chinese novel Shui-hu-ch’uan 
(ЗКЕНЕ ). In Hung Pang the pseudo- 
surname for each member is Hung ( ;#).”? 
For the most part, one can be a member 
in Ch'ing Pang and Hung Pang, but in no 
case can one show his membership of 
Ch'ing Pang due to зесгесу.23 

The underlying principle of the Ch 'ing 
Pang is based upon a combination of Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism. This 
can be traced to the academic and religi- 
ous backgrounds of its founders.?* The 
Hung Pang is based on the principle of 
loyalty, righteousness, and  Confucian 
ethics.?5 

Pang Hui played a very important role 
in modern Chinese history, especially in 
course of the Tai-ping Rebellion, and Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen's national revolution. Even in 
the late Ch'ing dynasty and the early Re- 
publican periods, military organization 
was profoundly affected by Pang Hui. 
Outside of China the Hung Pang was 
adopted by overseas Chinese as an adapta- 
tive mechanism in Southeast Asia and 
North America. 


IV 
: Conclusion 


(1) Social Organizations in China are 
Affected by the Chinese Kinship 


System. 

From our discussion of Pang Hui and 
the clan association, we know that the 
structure of Chinese social organizations 
in general are based upon implicit rules of 
the Chinese kinship system. Any social 
organization in China tends to form like 
Chia (8, family)—the primary group. The 
reasons are: first, this concept has been 
long preserved within the core of tradi- 
tional Chinese value system; secondly, 
strong parental guidance from childhood 


and overall family unity thus establishes . 


a basis for all personal and social relation- 
ships. 


(2) Chinese Social Organizations Con- 
tinually Extend Their Bases in 
Terms of tke Membership Recruit- 
ing. 

With the previous description in mind, 
we know that the modern type of kin- 
oriented organization, i.e., clan associa- 
tion, has a broader membership recruiting 
base—common surname. In the Pang Hui, 
membership recruiting expands according 
as common interest. 


(3)A Certain Social Condition Pro- 
duces a Certain Type of Social 
Organizations. 

In the Southern part of Mainland 
China, the lineage organizations compete 
fiercely. The reason is that society in 
South China, especially in Fukien and 
Kwangtung, is a kind of migratory society. 
This is why lineage organization in these 
areas tend to be an agent offering protec- 
tion, mutual-aid, and mutual-dependence, 
as well as a pseudo-government. The most 
striking characteristic of these organiza- 
tions is their generational structure. 

The organizational structure of Pang 
Hui, especially Hung Pang (or Hung Mén) 
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in South China, where lineage organiza- 
tion is strong, is based upon a kind of 
brotherhood. However, in North and Cen- 
tral China, where the kin-oriented organi- 
zation is relatively weak, Pang Hui is 
based upon a kind of generational struc- 
ture.?6 

From the delineation above we can 
say that the Pang Hui and lineage organiza- 
tions in different areas tend to be two 
compensatory organizations. Furthermore, 
we can also conclude that a certain social 
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condition produces a certain type of 
social organization. 

While Chinese social organizations ex- 
tend their bases in membership recruiting, 
they still preserve the kinship system. In 
the foreseeable future, it is not likely that 
Chinese social organizations will be trans- 
formed completely into pure non-kin- 
oriented associations, owing to their in- 
clusiveness and nepotism—two major char- 
acteristics inherent in the Chinese kinship 
system. 


13. 
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Chinese Lacquer Ware 


L iu Liang-yu 
( # R45 ) 


For some 5,000 years the Chinese have 
occupied Eastern Asia, and the evidence 
of recent archaeological excavation indi- 
cates that the history of China could be 
traced further back to many years before 
that historic time. Over these millenia, the 
Chinese have not only explored fruitfully 
the realms of human thought, but also 
created a civilization rich in technology. 
The development of both abstract and 
concrete modes of thought, namely, the 
idealistic and the practical, has permitted 
a fusion of art and life. The so-called “Ве 
in accord with perfect virtue, let amuse- 
ment and enjoyment be found in the 
polite arts"—a teaching of Confucius— 
suggests a reflection of the eternal in the 
everyday aspects of life. 

Among the art forms which are typi- 
cal of the blending of the aesthetic and the 
technological worlds, the best-known are 
jade, porcelain and lacquer. Indeed, 
Western cultural historians even use such 
terms as “jade civilization”, “porcelain cul- 
ture", or “lacuger society” to describe cer- 
tain periods of Chinese history. So distinct- 
ly Chinese and evocative of the Middle 
Kingdom are these arts that historians 


simply adopt these names to designate 
China itself, Thus we can see that a study 
of these three arts may afford some under- 
standing of the particular mind that 
produced China's unique culture. 

This paper will study one of these 
three: the lacquer wares. Before entering 
into the Chinese art of lacquer, we should 
start with a basic understanding of the 
semantics of the Chinese word for lacquer, 
ch'i ( Ж), and its quality or characteristics. 
In fact, the quality and composition of 
lacquer are closely related to the types 
and authentication of lacquer wares. 

In the Shang (1751-1111 B.C.) and 
Chou (1111-221 B.C.) dynasties, two 
different Chinese characters were used to 
indicate lacquer: one was written Ж”; 
the other was written “ ЗЕ”. The former 
one is obviously a phonetic word, and the 
latter one is pictographic (the top portion 
of this character, “ Ж °°, indicates a tree; 
the two strokes beneath the tree, “ A”, 
resemble the knife cuts in the bark where 
pipes are inserted to drain off the lacquer 
juice; and below these is a character, 
“7X” that suggests the running down of 
the sap). In addition to these two written 
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forms, two other characters, “#” and 
“ER”, are frequently used in ancient texts 
to refer to lacquer. 

Until the Han dynasty (206 B.C.-220 
A.D.), the two standard forms, “Е” and 
“R” were interchangeable. For example: 
in Shan-hai-ching (СШ ), scroll 2, 
entitled “Hsi-tz'u-sih-ching” ( BRK 

), appears the sentence ^ AUZEA ”, 
meaning that plenty of lac trees are grown 
on Mt. Kan (an interpretation supported 
by the collated book in the Ch'ing 
dynasty, which asserts that “3” here 
is actually the character ©“ ЗЕ”). 

But later, ^ Ж” gradually assumed а 
new meaning: because it has the radical 
“Б”, which means “seven”, “x” 
eventually became the more complex way, 
or large style, of writing the numeral. 

The character chi, “ ЖЖ”, which is 
used for lacquer nowadays is a phonetic 
representation, adding the radical for 
water, “5 ", to the initial “ Æ”, The 
radical for water refers to a river. In the 
Shih-ching ( #&# The Book of Odes) 
appears the sentence " RZH4 , 
SE ” meaning that people come 
from the earth and from the Chii River. 
Another source, the “Yü-Kung” section 
of Shang-shu( Paasa ), contains the 
sentence “ 5886 " indicating that 
the Chi River and the Chü River run 
through the lacquer-growing area. Both 
sentences refer to the same river, the Ch'i, 
which is located in the Fun District of 
today's Shensi Province. 

As this brief review of the sources of 
the character of lacquer indicated: before 
the Han dynasty, the two characters cited 
above were used interchangeably; subse- 
quently, the character, “2g ", changed its 
meaning and came to represent the number 
seven, while the other character, “ЗЕ”, 
though changed in its form with the 


addition of the water radical, keeps the 
original meaning. 

Lacquer itself is a natural secretion of 
the lac tree, which at one level beneath 
the bark contains a kind of sap groove, or 
layer of resin lac or shellac. The method 
commonly used to extract lacquer is to 
cut, on a gradient, a hole through the bark 
deep into this layer;a pipe then is inserted 
in this groove, and the grey, syrupy lac 
juice drains through the pipe into a 
container placed beneath. The resin lac 
thus obtained is called sheng-chi ( #58 ), 
the original or true lacquer. 

Once obtained, the lacquer must be 
strained several times, then heated under 
the sun. During the heating process, the 
lacquer juice is stirred—to remove excess 
moisture (which makes up approximately 
3090 of the substance), and to reduce it to 
a denser consistency. At last, when the 
greyish-milky lacquer juice turns to a 
translucent brownish color, it is ready for 
use. 

In composition, lacquer is made up of 
four constituents: urushiol, which occupies 
68.6196 of the volume of lacquer juice, 
albumen nitrogen, 1.89%, gum, 6.78%, and 
water, which takes up the remaining 
22.72%. Urushiol, a kind of phenol, is the 
essential constituent of lacquer. Albumen 
nitrogen, which bears a chemical affinity 
to the oxygen portion of the moisture in 
the air, causes the liquid lacquer to dry up 
and become solid. Without albumen 
nitrogen, which acts as a flux that com- 
bines nitrogen and urushiol, the lacquer 
would not dry naturally, nor would it 
acquire the sheen, or luminous, quality 
that is a chief characteristic of lacquer. 

Worth noting here is the fact that the 
drying process of lacquer juice is quite 
different from that of other liquids. If the 
air lacks a certain degree of humidity, 
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lacquer will not dry thoroughly. Lacquer 
is not resistant to even weak acids or 
alkalies before it is completelv solidifiċd— 
salt, vinegar or oil could easilv encroach 
upon and disturb the compositional 
qualities of lacquer. Xet, once it is дгу, 
lacquer is virtuallv impervious to external 
influences—unimpaired Бу boiling water 
and highly acid-resistant. Moreover, it is 
an effective preservative, always pre- 
senting a beautifully lustrous surface. 

In the early ages, the lac tree was widely 
cultivated in China, from 97 degrees east 
longitude to the eastern coast. During the 
Southern Sung dynasty (1127-1278 A.D.), 
the lac tree was first introduced to Korea, 
and hence onward to Japan. Also, it was 
transported along the southeastern coast 
of China, and eventually brought into 
Annam and Indochina. 

lhe lac tree is a kind of deciduous 
lofty plant which reaches up to ten feet in 
height; its compound leaves display a 
plume shape. The tree reaches maturity 
when it is ready to supply lac juice, after 
eight or nine years of growth. In addition, 
the wood is one of the best materials for 
carving, lending itself particularly to the 
carving of detailed and delicate works of 
art. 

Although the lac tree grows wild in 
China, it has long been carefully culti- 
vated, and flourishes most abundantly in 
the provinces of Kweichou( $i) Sze- 
chwan( mjii ), Yunan( m% ), Honan ( jj 
я), Hupei ( #Adt ), Chianghsi ( 31 ), 
Anhwei ( Zi ), and Shensi ( B875 ). 

The use of lacquer in China has a long 
history, extending back to remote times. 
According to the historical record, lacquer 
ware was used for food container as early 
as the time of Yi Shun( Re 2255 В.С.). 
In the “Shih-Kuo” section +B% ) of 
Han-fei-tzu ( 883E7 ), Han-fei-tzu says: 


“The Emperor Yao abdicated the throne 
to Yu Shun, wooden containers painted 
with lacquer were sent to the court for 
use by Emperor Shun as food vessels. Yi, 
who succeeded Shun as Emperor, used 
lacquer ware for ceremonial purposes; 
therefore, vessels were coated with black 
lacquer on the exterior and red lacquer on 
the interior .... Of such ancient lacquer 
ware, nothing remains: all has been 
decomposed by age. 

The earliest lacquer wares discovered 
so far are those excavated from Shang 
dynasty tombs. The burial objects 
unearthed include the remains of a red 
lacquer piece in the shape of a tiger, and 
also bronze wares whose surfaces show 
traces of red lacquer inlay (plate 1). From 
historical records as well as archaeological 
evidence we learn that a black exterior 
and a red interior was the standard pattern 
of coloring on early lacquer ware. The use 
of contrasting black and red enhanced the 
brilliance of an object's color tone; even 
today, many examples of lacquer craft 
preserve this elegant style. 

During the Chou dynasty, the use of 
lacquer expanded rapidly. According to 
*Ts'un-Kung-yü-shih" ( #254 )of 
Chou-Li ( ЕЕ ), words like “hsiu shih” 
and ''ch'i tse" strongly suggest that most 
daily utensils were, whenever possible, 
lacquered; even chariots were covered 
with a protective coating of lacquer. Not 
only were there lac plantations in the 
Chou dynasty, there also were special 
officials to regulate lacquer production 
and to levy taxes on the industry. In 
biographies of Laotze id Chuangtze ( 
EFE ) of the Shih Chi( «нап Records 
of Historians), it is recorded that 
Chuangtze ( + ), a native named Chou 
from the Meng region, had written “The 
History of the Lac Tree Garden" At that 
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time, lacquer was put to such a wide range 
of uses in China that any cultivator of lac 
trees or entrepreneur in the lac business 
was bound to become a wealthy man. Ac- 
cordingly, the government—it was reason- 
ably assumed—levied a heavy tax on 
lacquer. (In the “Tsai-shih”( $288 ) section 
of Chou Li ( Fili ), it is stated: “The tax 
levy on the lac tree garden is 25%.) 

The last thirty years have revealed a 
large number of refined lacquer wares 
dating back to the Warring States period 
(401-221 B.C.), unearthed near Changsha 
( E35 ). These lacquer wares had been 
buried under the ground for over twenty- 
five hundred years, yet most of them 
remained in superb condition—a strong 
evidence of the resistant and non-fading 
quality of lacquer. 

The object discovered in Changtai pass 
( ват ), Hsinyang County ( {Е ) 
of Honan province, ( AM ), is a strange 
animal figure, called Chen-mu-shou ( 
SE), usually placed in tombs either to 
represent good fortune or to ward off 
tomb robbers (plate 2). The three-color 
glaze pottery monstrosity which frequent- 
ly appeared in the burial chambers of the 
T’ang dynasty (618-907 A.D.) was actually 
derived from this Chen-mu-shou, al 
though—a point much disputed todav— 
some scholars trace the origin of the T'ang 
monster back to the sphinx of Egvpt. The 
Chen-mu-shou figure illustrated in plate 2 
dates back to the Warring States period 
and is 195 centimeters in beight—relatively 
tali for a figure of this sort. The shape, 
coloration and contour line of the piece 
contribute to the aesthetic unity of a 
great work of art. 

Another lacquer piece from the same 
period was found at Changsha, in Hunan 
province (plate 3). This piece of lacquer 
ware bears a picture showing two cranes 


standing back to back, anda pair of snakes 
intertwined at their feet, the whole thing 
gives the viewer a sense of tension: it 
evokes the atmosphere of tightness and 
desolation of a stormy evening. A very 
outstanding and unusual piece indeed. 

Lacquer ware of the Warring States 
period not only offers evidence of such 
high achievements in carving techniques, 
but also demonstrates the skill and mastery 
of painting styles. This art is apparent on 
many wooden pieces of Ше Ts’u state (#5) . 
which were unearthed in several places in 
the Changsha region, including Tso-chia- 
kung-shan ( ЕЖАШ ), Yang-chia-wan 
( EA ), Yen-chia-ling (BER ), 
Vang-tien-hu( (AA ), Tzu-t'an-p'u ( 
5398) and Kuang-chi-ch’iao ( ЕЕ ). 
Beautifully decorated, these pieces in- 
clude objects of everyday use, such as 
wine cups, a cosmetic box, container, 
scabbard, arrow stem, bamboo quiver, 
spear fitting, bow, leather armor, etc. 

Of the four main colors—red, black, 
yellow and gold—used in lacquer painting, 
red and black are the most popular. When 
the two colors are used together, a red 
design may be applied against. a black 
background as commonly as a black 
design is set off by a red design. 

The designs on the lacquer wares that 
have been unearthed reveal how refined 
painting technique was at the time, with 
composition of the designs beautifully 
arranged. Among the designs appearing on 
these lacquer wares are dragon, phoenix, 
bird and geometrical motif, as well as 
hunting scenes drawn from daily life. 

In the “Huo-chih” biographies ( £58 

БИН ) of the Shih Chi ( ship ), is written 
a popular Han dynasty proverb: “А man 
owns a thousand acres of lacquer garden is 
as wealthy as a noble who is served by a 
thousand families." This proverb from the 
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Han dynasty has a general principle in 
common with a saying with which we are 
all familiar from our childhood: “If one 
owns a hundred wu-t'ung trees (Firmiana 
simplex) one can lead a prosperous life." 
From the appearance of these words, we 
learn. that the manufacture of lacquer 
ware had vastly increased during the Ch'in 
and Han dynasties, and that the industry 
was flourishing. 

Fifty years ago at Pveongvang( FE ), 
a vice-regal office established in Korea by 
the Japanese, excavation was started 
under the direction of Mr. M. Sekino 
( ВЕЕ ). The earlier excavation was 
undertaken intermittently in 1916, 1924 
and 1933. The extensive diggings, extend- 
ing from today's Pyeongyang to the lower 
reaches of the Duedong River ( ХАЛ ) 
for about two miles, proved that this area 
was the site of the ruins of the Han dynasty 
city of Lo-lang ( 4:2 ), including the 
tombs of the Wang family. In the tombs 
of Wang Hsu (RF ) and Wang Kuang 
( zx ) were found a rich selection of 
lacquer wares, revealing to the world for 
the first time the quality of lacquer crafts- 
manship and lacquer painting in the Han 
dynasty. 

In the Han dynasty when Emperor 
Wu-ti ( Жер ) seized the throne by force, 
then conquered northern Korea and set 
up a prefectural citv called Lo-lang, 
officials were dispatched to occupy the 
new city. These officials, leaving their 
homes in China, took with them a great 
number of utensils for daily living, and 
took them to the tomb as burial objects 
when they died. The great majority of 
burial pieces are lacquer wares made in 
Szechwan province ( 09| ), and inscrip- 
tions on the pieces reveal that lacquer 
manufacture in Szechwan at that time 
employed a systematic division of labor 


down to the minutest details. 

In a report on the Lo-lang excava- 
tions, the Japanese scholar S. Lokaku 
( KØK ) arrived at a conclusion in 
Chapter Seven, concerning the value of 
lacquer painting (which survives while 
other forms do not): “The vigorous and 
graceful brushwork of the painted lacquer 
here represents sufficiently the characteris- 
tics of paintings of the Han dynasty." 

From this time on lacquer wares of 
the Han dynasty continued to be found in 
various places. For example, the chia-chu 
( zkíT ) lacquer box illustrated in plate 4 
was excavated at Yangchou, Chiangsu 
province. The method of making Chia-chu 
lacquer ware was devised during the 
Warring States period, although it did not 
reach its full development until the Han 
dynasty. 

The process of making chia-chu ware 
is reflected in the name itself, which 
literally means “lined with hemp cloth.” 
Hemp cloth and mixed lacquer ashes were 
applied on top of an interior base of 
mortar. When the hemp and ash shell were 
completely dried out, the mortar core ог 
base was removed. The next step in the 
process was coating the exterior of the 
shell with lacquer. Because this technique 
of producing chia-chu is completed with 
no interior base, the finished lacquer ware 
is extremely light in the hand. 

Painting on a cosmetic box discovered 
at Changsha, Hunan province, gives us an 
idea of the figure painting in the Han 
dynasty, notably in the vigorous brush- 
work which portrays three ladies sitting in 
a pavilion (plate 5a) and two young maids 
dancing in the courtyard (plate 5b) 

During the Wei, Tsin and Six Dynasties 
(220-581 A.D.), the chia-chu technique, 
which had reached its peak of develop- 
ment, was also used in making Buddhist 
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images: chia-chu-tsao-hsiang ( KATA ), 
or Kan-ch'i-tsao-hsiang ( #81618 ), ог 
t'o-t'al-ħsiang ( ВЕ ). In San-chia-chi 
( A ),a collection of writings dating 
from the Han through the Wei and Six 
Dynasties, it is recorded that the 
Emperor Chien Wun ( ЯМР ) of the 
Liang dynasty ordered that a chia-chu 
Buddha, 18 feet in height, be constructed. 
That such a huge figure could be made for 
the emperor indicates just how advanced 
lacquer technique was by that time. 

During the T'ang dynasty (618-907 
A.D.), decoration on lacquer ware was 
widely practised. One of the most famous 
techniques of this period was called ''chin- 
yin-p'ing-t'o" ( ЖУ ). This kind 
of p'ing-t'o technique was derived from 
the chin-yin-t'o (literally, 'gold and silver 
inlay’) method of decorating bronzes in 
the Warring States period. Later, in the 
Han dynasty, the same inlay technique 
had been applied to lacquer with a wooden 
base, being described as chin kouw’ ( 240 ), 
or gold inlay, ‘vin-k’ou’ ( #840 ), or silver 
inlay, and #ung-k'ou' ( $840 ), or bronze 
inlay. In fact, the so-called 'chin-vin-p'ing- 
Ро’ uses the same method that involves 
gluing sheets of gold and silver foil onto a 
wooden surface, then coating them with 
several layers of lacquer. Eventually, the 
original metal-inlaid design is again re- 
vealed by grinding, the last step being a 
final polishing to make the surface even 
and smooth. 

Closely examining a chin-yin-p 'ing- 
to work and chin-k'ou, yin-kou, tung- 
k'ou inlays, one may discover that the 
design of gold and silver inlay in the 
former is much more elegant than the 
latter three methods. Generally, the p 'ing- 
to design is more intricate in a techni- 
que in which gold and silver are cut in 
open-work patterns, as in paper-cutting; 


besides, the design itself is sometimes de- 
corated by delicate engraving. "P'ing-t'uo" 
is, in fact, an adjective phrasé: p'ing 
indicating smoothness, and Рио meaning 
*to emerge, or come out". Originally, it 
was used to describe the design of this 
kind of lacquer, which is so smooth to 
the touch and yet provides the viewer 
with a sense of depth or perspective. 
Gradually 'p'ing-t'o'' became an idiom 
referring to the technique of making the 
lacquer; with the addition of two charac- 
ters- "chin" and 'vin'—for gold and 
silver, it became the so-called ''chin-vin- 
ping-t'o" 

During the T'ang dynasty, besides the 
lacquer techniques described above, a new 
technique appeared: carved lacquer. This 
carved lacquer technique was to flourish 
during the succeeding Sung, Yuan, Ming 
and Ch'ing dynasties, and become the 
most outstanding style in the history of 
lacquer production. i 

There are many styles in the art of 
lacquer. In addition to the lacquer painted 
on a wooden statue, painted lacquer, chia- 
chu and ping-t'o techniques already 
discussed, there are other styles like f'ien- 
chi ( BR ), hsi-p'i ( ER ), ch'iang-chin 
(#2 ) and ch'ien-lo-t'ien ( #8 ). 
Among these various styles, one is unique 
in the world of art: that which combines 
its own special lacquer quality with certain 
creativity, and so gives full play to the 
basic elements of aesthetic -expression. 
This style became known to the world as 
the “carved lacquer” of China’s last four 
dynasties, namely, Sung, Yuan, Ming and 
Ching. 

Carved lacquer is a complex, laborious 
and time-consuming art. The first step in 
its manufacturing procedures is to use 
bamboo strips or thin slices of wood to 
form a core or base over a mould. The 
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strips or coils are pasted together with an 
ingredient called ch'i-hui ( #0 ), a mix- 
ture of lacquer and ashes. All seams are 
sealed with ch'i-hui so that the pieces will 
adhere to each other firmly. If any small 
hole or crack is left on the base, it will be 
enlarged by expansion or shrinkage caused 
by variation of temperature; in this case, 
the cracks on the surface will be irrepara- 
ble. After this interior base has been 
formed, its surface is ground smooth, thus 
completing the first step of core-making. 

-The second step, then, concentrates 
on the problems concerning successive 
stages of the application of lacquer and 
ash. Before the interior base is coated 
with lacquer and ash, a layer of fine hemp 
cloth is made to adhere to the base with 
lacquer so that it may serve as a mediating 
material between the base and the ash. 
Then the previously prepared ash brick is 
ground into fine powder; the powder is 
sifted, according to the density of texture, 
into three different containers; later, the 
powdered ash is mixed with lacquer, 
which acts as a binding agent, into pastes 
of three degrees of coarseness. 

Then come the prime coatings of lac- 
quer. First, the coarse ash paste is applied 
to the hemp cloth, which is attached 
directly to the base, allowing the ash paste 
to dry naturally. Then the surface is 
@round smooth, coated with a layer of 
lacquer, and allowed to dry thoroughly. 
Then follows the second layer of relative- 
Ту fine ash paste, going through the same 
process, and finally the finest grade of ash 
paste is applied. One whole week is re- 
quired for the application and drying of 
the three layers of ash paste. , 

The priming being completed, the 
next process is the layering of lacquer. 
Several layers of lacquer are applied suc- 
cessively, each layer drying completely 


before the next is applied. For a carved 
lacquer piece, the thickness of lacquer 
required is usually at least ten coats. 

After the outermost layer has dried 
out, the artisan can begin the process of 
composing the design, carving and pol- 
ishing. Because the knife used in carving a 
lacquer piece is as sharp as a needle, the 
technique involved is called #i-chi ( Gl 
$), ie. “to pick Ше lacquer.” Thus; 
when a red lacquer piece is carved, it is 
called f'l-hung ( 5141 ), “to pick the red”: 
carving a black piece is called f'i-hei (Я! 
Ж), “to pick the black”; slicing into var- 
iegated lacquer is termed f'i-ts'ai ( 9UX2 ), 
“to pick the color.” 

Because carved lacquers of the Sung, 
Yüan, Ming and Ch'ing dynasties show 
differences in form, color, layers and 
composition characteristic of each period, 
these differences serve as the basis for 
authenticating the age of a piece. 

The development of carved lacquer 
reached its peak during the Sung dynasty. 
Illustrated in plate 6 is a Sung dynasty 
“T’j-hung” disc: the delicate arrangement 
of the design, with its extending leaves, 
and the carving technique, with the sure- 
ness of each cut of the knife, clearly 
reveal a highly developed skill. 

Yellow lacquer was most frequently 
used as a ground in carved lacquers of the 
Sung, Yüan and Ming dynasties. Layer 
after layer of red lacquer would be 
applied over the yellow ground so that 
contrast between these two colors became 
an outstanding style characteristic of 
those periods. 

The carved lacquer designs of the 
Yian dynasty were tightly arranged, and 
the edge of the knife cut seems much 
more refined than it had been in the pre- 
vious dynasties. Plate 7 shows a piece of 
carved lacquer dating back to this period. 
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It depicts two birds dancing among the 
camellia bushes, the one underneath at 
the moment of spreading its wings in pre- 
paration for an upward flight. The curving 
line of the bird's body which joins the 
extending branch of camellias below helps 
compose a picture of a most graceful and 
winding movement. 

During the Five Dynasties (807-860 
A.D.) and the Northern and Southern 
Sung dynasties, the manufacturing center 
of carved lacquer was located in Hunan 
province ( Ў ), later moved southward 
to Chianghsi province( LP ). Hunan pro- 
vince is situated next to Szechwan pro- 
vince, where lac trees flourish everywhere. 
Natives of Hunan province nowadays 
still use the fruit of the lac tree as fodder 
for feeding domestic animals. 

Two manufacturing centers in Chiang- 
hsi province were Chian ( 4 ) and Lu- 
ling (в). During Ше Yüan dynasty, 
centers were moved to the Yangchou 
(EN) and Chiahsing ( 5 ) areas. 
During the Ming dvnastv, an even more 
prosperous industry throve in many places, 
including Peking ( 2% ), Canton ( & 


iN Э, Suchou ( #04 ), Yangchou( 33 ). 


Ningpo (#2 ) and Fuchou ( 180 ) are 
famous for their individual styles, Fuchou 
being the most prosperous of all. The 
Ch'ing dynasty's major lacquer manufac- 
turing center was Peking. 

Layers of lacquer were applied much 
more thinly during the Үфап dynasty 
than they were during the Sung or the 
Ming dynasties. It is observed in Ch’ing- 
mi-tsang ( EHE ): “During the Yüan 
dynasty, the styles of lacquer made by the 
Chang Ch’eng( ЗЕЖ ) and Yang Mao (43 

iċ) families were most popular. Yet, the 
red lacquer they used for coating was rela- 
tively thin, and cracks can always be seen 
on the surfaces." These features are clear- 


Ту illustrated by plate 7. 

During the Ming dynasty, the art of 
carved lacquer progressed far beyond that 
of the Yüan dynasty. Quoting again from 
the Ch'ing-mi-tsang: “Сагуед lacquer рго- 
duced by the imperial factory Kuo-yuan- 
ch'ang ( #8 ) during Ше Yung-lo 
( Ж ) and Hsuan-te ( @# ) eras of the 
Ming dynasty show not only a base and a 
red lacquer of excellent quality, but also 
inscriptions in extremely good. style. 
(Inscriptions bearing the style of Yung-lo 

Хижа а! are made by scratch- 
ing the surface with a needle, then filling 
the incisions with black lacquer; those of 
the Hsuan-te period  ARREGFN 
are cut with a knife, the cut lines filled 
with powdered gold: no such examples of 
character inscriptions can be seen on 
pieces dating from either the Sung dynas - 
ty or the Yüan dynasty.) Yet when exam- 
ining the edge of the knife cut on carved 
lacquer of the Ming dynasty, one will 
notice that the technique involved is still 
inferior to that of their counterparts 
produced in the Sung dynasty." 

The Ming dynasty saw the full develop- 
ment of other new techniques, in addition 
to carved lacquer. An excellent example 
can be seen in a lacquer box which has 
inlays of different types of jewelry and 
a design intensified by the trace of a gold- 
en outline. In the history of lacquer crafts-§ 
manship, this technique is described as 
*Yang-wo-ch'i" ( #8838 ), and to under- 
stand the origin of this term, we have to 
learn a bit about the history of the Ja- 
panese use of lacquer. 

Actually, the earliest lacquer ware 
used in Japan was brought back from 
China by Japanese envoys to the Middle 
Kingdom during the T'ang dynasty. Ja- 
panese artisans adapted and developed 
this imported technique, even tracing the 
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design on lacquer with a golden line. 
Because at that time the Japanese were 
regarded by the Chinese as “wo” ( f$ ), ог 
"short people," this technique which they 
had made on their own became known 
as “wo-chi”( ## ). Even more interest- 
ing is the fact that this type of lacquer 
ware was brought back by the Japanese 
who invaded the coastal areas in the 
Hsuan-te period of the Ming dynasty. 
Subsequently, Chinese craftsmen were 
sent to Japan to study the wo-chi techni- 
que, and Japanese technicians also were 


hired to teach the method in China. During - 


the reign of the Emperor Jen-tsung l-5 

), (1457-1465 A.D.), an artisan named 
Yang Hsün ( $218 ) won fame for his skill 
with lacquer, especially the wo-chi tech- 
nique. With delicate golden lines, Yang 
sketched in landscapes and’ traced out 
human figures on the lacquer surface, 
with brilliant results that have not been 
equalled since. To commemorate the 
achievements of Yang Hsin, this type of 
lacquer was known as “Yang-wo-chi” 
with the family name of Yang added to 
the original term. 

By the end of the Ming dynasty, 
Yang-wo-chi lacquer was divided into two 
types or groups of specialized techniques. 
One type further refined the attention it 
gave to the gold drawing of its surface 
design. The painted lacquer plate illus- 
trated in plate 9 gives an example of this 
golden tracery: it dates from the Wan-li 
( ЖЕ ) period. Another sample of the 
same style (plate 10) is a product K'ang- 
hsi( Ж ЁЁ ) period of the СЪ те 
dynasty. The second group of technique 
derived from the Yang-wo-chi method 
concentrated upon inlay skills. This be- 
came a specialized style known as ''lo- 
Vien” ( #238 ), or “chou-chih” ( HE! ), 
yiz., a lacquer technique that uses pearl 


and shell for inlay. (Although the inlay 
objects are more numerous in chou-chih 
than in lo-tien wares, the techniques and 
styles are in fact the same: hence the two 
terms usually are interchangeable.) 

In the “chou-chih” section ( ARK ) 


of a book called Ku-tung-suo-chi ( RÆ 


зА ёр ) occurs the following: 


It has been proved that the chou-chig style 
of lacquer making appears only in the Yang- 
chou area. Because this particular style was 
invented by a person whose family name was 
Chou, the style became known as “сйои- 
chih," meaning ''made by the Chou family." 
This technique uses inlays of gold, silver, 
pearl, coral, green jade, jadeite, crystal, agate, 
tortoise-shell, turquoise and other pre- 
cious stones, ivorv, beeswax, lignaloes, etc. 
These inlav pieces were arranged artfullv on 
the lacquer surface to form landscapes, 
figures, trees, pavilions, flowers and feathers. 
The big articles of lacquer ware include 
screens, tables and book shelves; small arti- 
cles include brush-rests, tea sets, inkstone 
containers, book boxes, etc. Every object 
is decorated in brilliant colors, indescribably 
beautiful in its varied tones and shades. It 
is a curious technique that had never appeared 
before. 


Plate 11 illustrates the lo-t’ien ( #39 ) 
style of the Wan-li period of the Ming 
dynasty; the inlay technique has a gorge- 
ous elegance. Plate 12 presents a later ex- 
ample of the lo-t’ien style, a screen dating 
from the Kang-hsi period of the Ch'ing 
dynasty. Lo-t'ien ware can hardly be dupli- 
cated these days, because of the difficulties 
of the manufacturing process and the 
prohibitive expense of the materials in- 
volved, 

There is another tvpe of lacquer tech- 
nique that differs only a little from the 
multi-color painted lacquer with golden 
outline drawing. This type uses black lac- 
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quer as a ground, upon which golden lac- 
quer is used to trace out various auspicious 
patterns. An example can be seen in plate 
13—a black lacquer joint-plate painted 
with eight emblems. This piece was made 
in the Ch'ien-lung ( #9 Е ) period of the 
Ch'ing dvnastv. 

It has already been stated that during 
the Yung-lo period of the Ming dynasty, 
the art of lacquer making as practiced at 
the imperial factory Kuo-yuan-ch'ang ( 
RAM ), located in a suburb of today's 
Nanking( fit ), was the most elegant in 
its technique and style. At that time, the 
most common materials used to form 
the base or core of carved lacquer pieces 
were wood and bamboo, although other 
materials were used, including gold, silver, 
tin and leather. In the collection of the 
National Palace Museum, the Republic 
of China, there are quite a few Ming 
dynasty carved lacquer wares with a metal 
base. 

During the succeeding Hsuan-te period, 
because many of the skilled craftsmen had 
passed away, the quality of those wares 
produced by tbe imperial factory deteri- 
orated considerably. To meet the de- 
mands of the imperial court, some crafts- 
men resorted to trickery: they bribed the 
court eunuchs into smuggling out of the 
palace some lacquer plates and boxes 
produced in the former years. The crafts- 
men then would grind away the Yung-lo 
year mark inscribed on the bottom of the 
piece. After the original mark had been 
rubbed off, they would use a knife to 
incise the Hsuan-te reign mark right over 
the old inscription, filling the cut lines 
with powdered gold. A lot of examples of 
such a practice can be found among the 
National Palace Museum collection, and 
the removed mark can always be dis- 
cerned with the naked eye. (During the 


Yung-lo period, the year mark was placed 
along the edge of the base, a practice des- 
cribed as “pien-k’uan” ( 284k ), meaning 
"inscription on the side." Later, in the 
Hsuan-te period, the year mark customari- 
ly was inscribed in the middle; this is 
called “chung-k’uan,” ( Fi ) or “inscrip- 
tion in the middle." Thus, whenever a 
lacquer piece bears the Hsuan-te mark 
along its bottom edge rather than in the 
middle, the mark must be a counterfeit, 
covering up the original Yung-lo mark.) 

The same thing also happened during 
the Ch'ing dynasty, especially during the 
reign of Emperor Ch'ien-lung. Again, 
quite a few Ming dynasty carved lacquer 
wares were inscribed with a counterfeit 
Ch'ien-lung reign mark. At the same time, 
the reverse holds true: because carved lac- 
quer of the Yung-o period of the Ming 
dynasty was the most famous: and most 
valuable, collectors, connoisseurs and 
dealers of later years found it profitable 
to pick up undated carved lacquer 
pieces from the past and, imitating the 
needle-scraped style of the Yung-lo period, 
inscribe upon them a counterfeit Yung-lo 
year mark: KARRIERI The value 
of these pieces was alwavs enhanced bv 
their forged marks. While speculators 
took advantage of people's love for curios 
of antiquity and kept forging the year 
marks, the year marks on lacquer pieces 
had long become a source of confusion in 
later years. 

By the end of the Ming dvnastv— 
during the reign of the Emperor Shen- 
tsung ( MR ), i.e., Wan-di period, 1573- 
1620 A.D.)—the style and shape of lac- 
quer pieces had gradually developed from 
small boxes and plates to much larger 
items, including screens, tables and chairs. 
Almost every type of household furniture 
was considered an object suitable for the 
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carved lacquer craft, 

As for the design and the technique of 
carving, it also changed, from the rounded 
and well-planned style of the earlier times 
to a sharper and more tightened up style. 
This altered style encouraged the develop- 
ment of a uniform and standardized style 
of carved lacquer in the Ch'ing dynasty. 

Illustrated in plate 14 is a carved lac- 
quer table dating from the Wan-li period 
of the Ming dynasty. 78 centimeters high, 
with a surface design of an auspicious dra- 
gon and phoenix, this table may have 
been a kind of lucky charm used in wed- 
dings or court ceremonies. А carved lac- 
quer incense burner, dating from the 
closing years of the Ming dynasty, amounts 
to 45.7 centimeters in height (plate 15). 
The eight precious things (ritual objects 
used in Taoist ceremonies) are depicted 
on thís piece, whose lid has a knob on the 
top and is decorated with a piece of green 
jade. 

Carved lacquer of the Ch'ing dynasty 
was, in fact, little more than an expansion 
of the late Ming dynasty. Examining the 
knife cut, the composition and the style 
of Ch'ing wares may suggest that they are 
as refined as those of the late Ming dy- 
nasty. Yet, as regards the color and lustre 
of the Ch'ing lacquers, they are less bril- 
liant, and they often seem to have lost the 
splendor of the late Ming objects. 

On a carved lacquer box of the K'ang- 
hsi period of the Ch'ing dynasty (plate 
16), precious stones in various tones are 
inlaid in designs symbolizing longevity 
and happiness. With gradations of color 
matching the scenes depicted, this is a 
fully realized masterpiece. The imperial 
throne belonging to Emperor Ch'ien-lung 
of the Ch'ing dynasty (plate 17) is gorge- 
ous, attesting to the great technical 
achievement of carved lacquer work in 


+ 


that period. Illustrated in plate 18 is 
another Ch’ien-lung. piece, a “ti-ts’ai” 
carved lacquer table, with its edge and 
stand carved against the green ground, 
Again, the special arrangement of color 
tones heightens the effect of contrasting 
shades. The reign of Ch'ien-lung in the 
Ch’ing dynasty can be regarded as a 
period supreme in the modern history of 
the art because of its development of such 
unusual and effective technical expertise. 
The “t’i-ts’ai’’ screen illustrated in plate 
19 dates from the Ch'ien-lung period. 160 
centimeters in length and 96.5 centimeters 
in width, the screen is coated with succes- 
sive colors of brown, dark green and red. 
Brown was applied as the lowest layer, the 
ground or base, which represented the 
sky, or most distant part of the lacquer 
landscape. Over the brown color followed 
layers of red lacquer, in which mountain, 
river, figures, pavilion, trees, rocks and 
boats were carved. Layers of'dark green 
lacquer which were applied lastly, were 
carved into rippling waves. The composi- 
tion of this screen is delicate, with much 
detail while the carving technique is 
absolutely masterly. Everything on it is 
clearly rendered, including the drifting of 
the willow leaves, or the expression on the 
faces of the figure. This really is a refined 
piece, well worth our admiration. 
In the book Chin-yü-suo-shi ( BE 
ак), written by Hsieh Коп ( 8% ) of 
the Ch'ing dynasty, a section deals with 
the different proportions of lacquer used 
throughout the ages. There is mentioned a 
method practised in the early Ming 
dynasty using the ashes of baked deer's 
horn as an ingredient in mixing lacquer. It 
is also stated that during the Sung dynasty, 
“pa-pao” ( A% ) ash was used. Ashes of 
this kind, mixed with lacquer, were tradi- 
tionally believed to increase the hardness 
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and brilliance of Ше lacquer. 

As a staff member of the National 
Palace Museum, Г am favored with the 
opportunity to examine and magnify vari- 
ous portions of these carved lacquer 
pieces dating from both the Ming and the 
Ch'ing dynasties. Through careful study, I 
have found that most of the carved lacquer 
dating from before the Yung-lo period of 
the Ming dynasty had some irregular yel- 
lowish-brown dots embedded evenly in 
the lacquer. If what Hsieh K'un wrote was 
true, then the early practice of adding un- 
usual ingredients to lacquer can be adduced 
as scientific evidence in identifying the 
age of carved lacquer. 

Regarding the craftsmen who practiced 
such techniques, the names of very few in- 
dividuals have cóme down to us. However, 
according to ancient texts or the inscrip- 
tions on lacquer pieces, some particularly 
famous craftsmen include: Yang Hui (#5 
ОВ) of the Sung dynasty; Chang Ch'eng 
(RR ), Yang Mao ( ix ) and P'eng 
Chün-pao ( 89 ) of the Yüan dy- 
nasty; Fang  Hsin-chuan ( HENI ), 
. Chiang Ch'ien-li ( #FE ), Kao Shen-fu 
( EH), Yang Hsün ( #18) and 
Chiang Hui ( #4 ) of the Ming dynasty; 
Lu Ying-chih ( ape ), Lu Kwei-sheng 
( B+ ), Wang Kuo-cheng ( FE ) 
and craftsman Hsia of the Ch'ing dynasty. 

Among treatises dealing with the craft 
itself, a well known book was Ch’i-ching 
( Ж), The Book of  Lacquering, 
written by Chu Tsun-tu( SE ) during 
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the Southern T'ang dynasty (923-934 
A.D.). Unfortunately, no copies have been 
bequeathed to us. Some time later in the 
Ming dynasty, Huang Ch’eng ( fik ), a 
native of the Hsinan district ( #i# ), 
Pingsa area ( 45 ), wrote a study based 
upon his own experience in making lac- 
quer. This book, entitled Hsiu-shih-lu (fk 

fiż ), is the only historic text on the art 
of lacquer making that exists today. It is 
divided into two sections: а cA еп section 
comprising two chapters devoted to the . 
tools used in making lacquer ware and-the 
skill of the craftsman; a Кип section made 
up of sixteen chapters dealing with the 
processes and techniques involved. Later, 
in the T'ien-ch'i reign of the Ming dynasty 
(1621-1628 A.D.), Yang Ming ( 3288 ), a 
scholar from the Hsitang region ( WE ), 
wrote additional notes for this book. We 
are indebted to Yang Ming for all the re- 
ferences he assembled concerning lacquer 
making throughout the T'ang, Sung, Yüan 
and Ming dynasties. 

In the collections of the National 
Palace Museum of the Republic of China, 
there are around 459 different pieces of 
lacquer wares. Yet this number is not 
really complete, for, according to the 
special classification system the Museum 
uses, some lacquer pieces are placed in 
other categories. These other groups add 
up to about 150 additional pieces. Of the 
lacquer collection as a whole, carved 
Jacquer wares of the Ming and Ch'ing dy- 
nasties make up by far the greatest 
number. 


GLOSSARY 


Ch'iang-chin ( #822 ) 
Similar to Ше tien-chi technique, this meth- 
od uses gold or silver powder or foil, instead 
of different-colored lacquer, to fill in a de- 


sign carved into a lacquer ground. 
Ch'ien-lo-t'ien ( #888 ) 

This is simply another term for the lo-t'ien ` 

technique, fully discussed above as a form 


_ of Ming dynasty carved lacquer. 
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Hsi-p'i i(ĦE): 


— 


TA kind of lacquer decoration: on the belt 


hook, made up of manv lavers of lacquer of 
different colors applied to the uneven sur- 
face—after the grindinġ process, a circular, 
multi-colored pattern was revealed. Devel- 
oped during the T'ang dynasty, the techni- 
que was popular in the period of Five 
Dynasties, at which time people com- 
pared this lacquer pattern with the western 
saddle cloth, describing it as“ Pa ,” mean- 
ing “western skin.” Because the pattern also 
resembles the navel skin of the rhinoceros, 
another term, “ER ," suggesting rhino 


skin was also used. However, the terms for 
“western” and “rhinoceros,” “pa” and 
“ BE,” are both pronounced “Из,” making it 
uncertain, at this late date,what was the just 
etymology of the term. During the Sung dy- 
nasty, the term “ Seal ,” pronounced the 
same as “ BER” and ".EREL," was em 
ployed to indicate a dark colored lacquer 
with shallow POM 


T'ien-ch'i ( 3:35 ) 


Literally, to fill up lacquer. It is a technique 
whereby designs are first carved into a lac- 
quer ground; the concave designs are then 
filled with other lacquers of different colors 
and the surface finally is polished smooth. 


Supplement: The Conservation of 


Lacquer Ware 


Lacquer ware, an outstanding part of China's 
cultural heritage, can be categorized into three 
groups on the basis of technical skill. Painted lac- 
quer forms the first group, and includes any bam- 
boo or wood carvings, daily used vessels and 
Buddhist images (chia-chu-tsao-hsiang) with a lac- 
quer coating. The second group consists of 
carved lacquer objects, including #7-hung, t'i-hei, 
Pi-ts'ai, t'i-shi, etc. The third group is made up of 
those objects which involve the technique of in- 
laying, comprising chiang-chin, .ch'ang-yin, 
p'ing-t'o, lo-t'ien or chou-chih, etc. 

Before going into the study of the principal 
methods of lacquer conservation, we should have 
a thorough understanding of the different pro- 
cedures of lacquer manufacturing. These, how- 
ever, are not within the sphere of discussion here 
(but are summarized in the preceding text). In 
any case, we need to keep in our minds a clear 
concept of the fundamentals: most lacquer wares 
are built up in layers of lacquer on an interior 
core, with hemp cloth and ch T-hui lying between 
the core and lacquer (with the exception of 
painted lacquer and inlaid lacquer which lack the 
hemp and ch hui). 

Most ancient lacquer pieces are coated with 


dust, but to remove this dust it is dangerous to ` 


use a brush soaked with water unless the object 


treated is in perfect condition. Finding an heir- 
loom in good condition, though, is very rare in- 
deed: even an apparently perfect object will prob- 
ably have a crackled surface. Water will certainly 
penetrate into the interior through such crackles 
or breaches, and this is enough to decompose the 
ch i-hui. Moreover, іп ancient pieces, the adhesive- 
ness of the ch hui is already very weak, and 
with the soaking in of even a drop of water, the 
lacquer layers will irreparably strip off from the 
core. Therefore, it is best to wipe off the dust 
lightly with chicken feathers or tools of the like. 
When a lacquer piece is covered with thick layers 
of dust, a fine quality detergent may be required. 

There are not many places in the world 
Where the proper cleaning of lacquer is under- 
stood. In Japan, ordinary alcohol is used as a 
detergent, or sometimes gasoline is employed as 
the cleaning agent. The advantage of either 
alcohol or gasoline is their volatile nature and 
detergent power—these materials help a good 
cleaning and prevent the liquid from soaking into. 
the lacquer layers. But we do not recommend 
these two as detergents for two reasons: first, a 
volatile liquid, though it does not stay long on 
the surface of an object, can ruin the lustre of 
lacquer; second, the liquid's efficiency and vola- 
tile nature is apt to affect the attentiveness of the 


*Excerpted from Liu Liang-yu's “The Conservation of the Miscellaneous Objects in the National Palace 
Museum," The Conservation and Preservation of the National Palace Museum Collection, (Taipei, 


1976) pp. 39-44, with the author's premission. 
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worker, prompting him to a haste and careless- 
ness that mav cause damage to the object. 

Тпе detergent we use nowadavs is a high 
qualitv drink—Shaohsing wine, brewed bv the 
Taiwan Monopolv Bureau. Not too strong in 
alcoholic content, Shaohsing wine does not spoil 
the surface sheen of lacquer; besides, the slight 
amount of water left after the volatilization 
moistens the surface and enhances its lustre. 
During the cleaning process, the brush wetted 
with liquor should wipe slowly in only one direc- 
tion—never backwards and forwards, which 


might shed an outer layer that already shows 
signs of crackle. 

After the cleaning process, lacquer wares are 
best coated uniformly with a layer of fine wax. 
We often use the creamy white emulsified Tico 
silicone. This emulsified polish has a couple of 
advantages: it not only enriches the lacquer layer, 
but also protects the surface from the humidity 
in the air while at the same time retaining a slight 
bit of moisture in the object, which contributes 
to the glossiness and attractiveness of the lacquer 
ware. 
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Plate 1 

Kuei, bronze 

Spring and Autumn Period (770-403 B.C.) 

Excavated from the Marquis of Ts'ai tomb, Shou Dis- 
trict, Anhui 44 N3 
Height: 36.0 ст.; Diameter: 23.8 cm. EA KG ee so 
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Plate 2 

Horned animal eating а snake, carved and 
lacquered wood 

Warring States Period (403-221 B.C.) 
Excavated at Ch'ang-t'ai-kuan, Hsin-vang 
District, Honan 

Height: 195 cm. 








Plate 4 

Horsehoof-shaped box, lacquer 
on cloth 

Former Han dynasty (206 B.C.- 
8 A.D.) 

Excavated from a Han tomb at 
Feng-huang-ho, Yang-chou Muni- 
cipality, Kiangsu 

Height: 5.4 cm.; Height: 8.2 cm.; 
Width: 6.0 cm. 


Plate 3 
Serpent Pedestal of Lacquered Wood 
4th century B.C. 


Excavated from Ch'ang-sha, Hunan 
Width: 57.5cm. 
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Plate 5 

Reconstructed details of lacquer painting on a lien 
Han dynasty (206 B.C.-220 A.D.) 

Height: 18.0 cm.; Diameter: 12.0 cm. 


Plate 6 
Round plate with flower design, carved lacquer 
Sung dynasty (960-1279 A.D.) 





Plate 9 

Round box with figure and landscape design, 
painted lacquer with gold tracerv 

Ming dvnastv, Wan-li period (1573-1620 
A.D.) 


Plate 7 

Round plate with flower and bird design, carved 
lacquer 

Yiian dynasty (1280-1368 A.D.) 
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Plate 8 
Round box with landscape, flower and bird design, lo-t'ien stvle with gold tracerv 
Ming dvnastv (1368-1644 A.D.) 





Plate 10 


Screen with landscape design, painted lacquer 
Ch'ing dvnastv, Kang-hsi period (1622-1722 A.D.) 
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Plate 11 
Covered jug with flower and bird design, lo-t ien style 
Ming dynasty, Wan-li period (1573-1620 A.D.) 





Plate 12 
Screen with figure and landscape design, lo-t'ien stvle 
СА пр dynasty, Kang-hsi period (1662-1722 A.D.) 
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Plate 14 
Imperial table, carved lacquer 
Ming dvnastv (1368-1644 A.D.) 


Plate 13 

Plate decorated with the eight Taoist svm- 
bols, painted black lacquer with gold tracerv 
Ch'ing dynasty, Ch'ien-lung period (1736- 
1796 A.D.) 











Plate 15 
Incense burner decorated with the eight happv omens of Buddhism, carved lacquer 
Ming dvnastv (1368-1644 A.D.) 
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Plate 16 

Inlaid lacquer box and cover in the form of a peach 
Ch'ing dynasty, Ch'ien-lung period (1736-1795 A.D.) 
Height: 9 cm.; Width; 38 cm. 





Plate 18 
Table, carved lacquer, t'i-ts'ai stvle 


Ch'ing dvnastv, 
(1736-1796 A.D.) 


Plate 17 

The throne of the Emperor Ch 'ien-lung, carved 
lacquer 

Ch'ing dynasty, Ch'ien-lung period (1736-1796 
A.D.) 

Height: 122 cm.; Width: 117 cm.; Depth: 90 cm. 


Ch'ien-lung period 
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Plate 19 


Screen, carved lacquer, t'i-ts'ai stvle 
Ch'ing dynasty, Ch’ien-lung period (1736-1796 A.D.) 
Length: 160 ст.; Width: 96.5 cm. 


Chinese Potters 


and the Painted Wares of Sukhothai” 


King Vung-hua 


(RE) 


In the history of Siamese ceramics, it 
is believed that the Sukhothai kilns, which 
produced painted wares, were established 
by Chinese potters at the end of the 
thirteenth century. The most important 
evidence is shown in the features of the 
wares: the simple dark brown, black, or 
blue-green designs on the yellowish slip 
covered with a thin glaze.l It has an ob- 
vious affinity with the wares manufac- 
tured at Tzuchou (ЖК) in North 
China.? 

How and why these Chinese potters 
came to Sukhothai are relevant questions 
here. 


Usually it is said that the Chinese 
potters were brought from China by the 
envoys of Sukhothai? or that Ram 
Kamheng, the King of Sukhothai, had 
visited China and requested to bring some 
Tzuchou potters with him on his way 
home.* 

A different opinion was presented in 
1971. When the Southeast Asian Ceramic 
Society at Singapore held its first exhibi- 
tion, Mr. William Willetts noted that, 
among the exhibited potteries, the An- 
namese and the Sukhothai painted wares 
were very similar, especially the decora- 
tive patterns' (figs. | to 4). Не concluded 


* 


This article is part of a research project on the ceramic wares of Siam, which was made possible 
by an ASPAC Fellowship (1974-75) awarded by the Cultural and Social Centre for the Asian and 
Pacific Region. 

The slip is usually white, and the glaze yellowish-grey. In a bowl I have collected it is first painted 
grey, then creamy. Around the footrim the creamy slip did not completely cover the grey. 
Charles Nelson Spinks, The Ceramic Wares of Siam (Bangkok: The Siam Society, 1971), p. 21. 
H.R.H. Prince Damrong, ''Siamese History Prior to the Founding of Ayudhya," Selected Articles 
from the Siam Society Journal, III (Bangkok: The Siam Society, 1959), p. 85. 

Reginald le May, “The Ceramic Wares of North Central Siam," The Burlington Magazine, LXIII 
(1933), 166. 

William Willetts, Ceramic Arts of Southeast Asia (Singapore: The Southeast Asian Ceramic 
Society, 1971),p. 13. 
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that if the Sukhothai wares were not an 
offshoot of the  Annamese iron-black 
underglaze tradition, then the Tzuchou in- 
fluences upon Sukhothai would have 
come via Annam rather than directly from 
China through an incursion of Tzuchou 
potters as generally believed.” 

According to Ше Yüan-shih ( IE ), 
the official historv of the Mongol dvnastv 
(1260-1368), there were several missions 
sent by the State of Siam (Sukhothai) to 
China during that period. The Siamese 
envoys received garments from the Mongol 
court as gifts, but nothing about potters 
or potteries was mentioned. In 1299, 
the Siamese king asked for horses, but 
failed. All these records are listed at the 
end of this paper as an appendix. 

Besides the lack of written evidence, it 
is also doubtful that the Chinese potters 
would be allowed to go abroad if they 
were requested by Siamese envoys, be- 
cause the glazed wares export trade 
brought a large profit for the government. 
At that time, taking gold, silver and cop- 
per coins out of the country for foreign 
trade would indeed bring great fortune.” 
Chinese merchants intending to purchase 
something abroad had to export some- 
thing first and used the net gain as their 
capital, and likewise foreign merchants 
bought Chinese products after they sold 
out their goods in China. It is under these 


6. William Willetts,op. cit., p. 21. 


circumstances, because of the large de- 
mand for fine glazed wares in Asiatic 
markets, that porcelain became a favorite 
merchandise for those dealers. The cera- 
mic industry, with the monopoly on the 
techniques of making glazed wares, en- 
joyed its prosperity in China. It meant 
more revenue for the government. In fact, 
the Mongol government collected the tax 
at the high rate of one fifth.” 

However, the chance for Siamese 
envoys to meet Chinese potters in private 
was small: first, they were escorted and 
their itinerary was scheduled. They had 
no chance or enough time to meet the 
potters and keep on contacting them 
without being discovered. Second, Chi- 
nese were not allowed to go to Southeast 
Asia without official approval; the rules 
for ship owners and sailors were very rigid. 
Third, the ship of foreign envoys who 
came in the name of offering tributed also 
had to be inspected by custom officers.? 
To smuggle a company of potters was im- 
possible. 

On the other hand, if the Chinese pot- 
ters accepted invitations from Siamese 
envoys, what was the reason for them to 
leave for a completely strange country? 
Their business was prosperous at the end 
of the thirteenth century in their native 
land. 

Although it was impossible for Siamese 


7. See Tan-shih з , Vol. 94, Shih-po TARA (Trading ships); Vol. 104, Shih-ho #21 (Daily 
necessities), Vol. 105, Chin-ling #£4 (Prohibitions). Also, Ta- Yüan Sheng-cheng kuo-ch’ao tien- 


chang 
tions). Ta- Yuan t'ung-chih t'iao-ko 


AKRERENRAM ,Vol.22, Shih-po; vol. 57, Tsa-chin #2 (Miscellaneous prohibi- 
хло , Vol. 18, Shih-po. 


8. Ta-Yüan shengcheng kuo-ch'ao tien-chang, Vol. 22, Tz u-yao érh-pa ch'ou-fén WENA 


(One fifth tax for porcelain-making kilns). 


9. Ta-Yüan t'ungehih t'iao-ko, Vol. 22, Shih-po. Also, Ta-Yüan sheng-chéng kuo-ch'ao tien-chang, 


Vol.22, Shih-po. 
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envovs to reach Chinese potters in China, 
the kilns at Sukhothai were undoubtediv 
started bv Chinese potters. 

The so-called Tzuchou wares were 
originally produced at Tzuchou in the 
southern part of Hopei ( jajdt ) Province. 
Later wares in this style were also manu- 
factured by other kilns located in neigh- 
bouring provinces such as Honan ( Яв ) 
and Shansi ( РБ) (fig. 5). If the Suk- 
hothai kilns for painted wares were establi- 
shed by Siamese themselves, it is reason- 
able to assume that Siamese craftsmen, 
must have been sent to North China to 
learn all the techniques and decorations. 
Around the time of the Mongol conquest 
of South China in 1279, a considerable 
number of anti-Mongol armies and civilians 
escaped to Southeast Asia. The Mongol 
government put strict regulations on the 
trading ships and sailors and prohibited 
people from going there in order to cut 
off the dissenters' contact with the home 
land. Under these cirsumstances, it is 
unlikely that the Mongol court would 
permit a group of Siamese to stay in 
North China for a period of time long 
enough for them to master the techniques. 
Besides, the acceptance of foreign ap- 
prentices in the guild at that time was 
impossible without official permission. On 
the same grounds, neither the kilns in 
Sukhothai nor similar kilns in Annam in 
the same period were established by An- 
namese. 

Because of the geographic connec- 
tions, Annam was one of the convenient 
sanctuaries for Chinese oppressed by the 
Mongol army in the latter half of the 


thirteenth century. Among those Chinese 
who entered Annam, there ought to be 
some craftsmen. In this respect, an im- 
perial order issued by the Mongol court to 
Annam in 1262 should be noted. The 
Court ordered Annam to send “Confu- 
cianists, physicians, people with the 
knowledge of astrology and divination, 
and various craftsmen, three of each," 
with the tributes including porcelain every 
three years.!! Annam offered all tributes, 
and asked for the exemption from sending 
the personnel The exemption was per- 
mitted, but the said order was reiterated 
in 1270. 

The porcelain-making technique was 
highly developed and was monopolized 
by Chinese at that time, and all the por- 
celain-making places in the north were 
under Mongol rule by 1262. Therefore, 
the order demanding the Annamese to 
offer porcelain as tribute seems unreason- 
able. It had never happened before, even 
to other tributaries, and did not happen 
in the later period either. In addition, fine 
arts and crafts reached a high level in 
China, not in Annam, during this period. 
Tributes offered by Annam usually were 
gold, elephants, and lignaloes, etc. To ask 
for various craftsmen from Annam was also 
very strange, and never happened to other 
tributaries. Perhaps this order could re- 
flect the fact that a large number of Chi- 
nese craftsmen had escaped to Annam, 
and some potters had established kilns 
there. This inference can be supported by 
the Annamese underglazed painted wares, 
which were also in Tzuchou style, and 
appeared briefly in that period. '' 


10. Tanchiung Тап, "Differentiation of Sung Porcelain Kuan Ware and Min Ware," Soochow Uni- 
versity Journal of Chinese Art History, Volume II (November 1973), p. 53. 


11. Yüan-shih, Vol. 209.^ 
12. William Willetts, op. cit., p. 14. 
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To make painted wares, two kinds of 
craftsmen, namelv the potters and the 
painters, are indispensable. For a com- 
mercial ceramic industrv, the painters 
usually specialized in only a few simple 
designs to meet the demand of mass pro- 
duction. They mastered the skill of using 
the Chinese brush for painting through 
daily practice. Experienced painters can 
do their job speedily, and the sketches 
drawn by their nimble and skillful strokes 
are uniquely their own. The paintings on 
Tzuchou style wares are a good example 
(figs. 6 to 8). 

The style of painting on Tzuchou 
wares consisted of dexterious strokes, 
mostly in black or brown pigment, and 
vivid sketches. Conventionally, the Tzu- 
chou type painters in different places 
expressed their group characteristics res- 
pectively through the representation of 
their favorite subjects, or their diverse 
manners of composing motives. Some 
paintings on the Annamese and the 
Sukhothai wares as illustrated here show 


13. Yüan-shih, Vol. 17. 


that they were not only in the same Tzu- 
chou style, but also were done by the 
same group of painters. 

With the aforesaid reasons, the answer 
to how and why the Chinese potters came 
to Sukhothai can be given: The potters 
originally lived in northern China, and 
moved to the south because of the war. 
Later, they entered Annam for the same 
reason, and established kilns there. When 
the Mongol army invaded Annam between 
1285 and 1288, they, or at least some of 
them, moved again and finally settled in 
Sukhothai. If the potters were invited by 
Simese envoys passing through Annam on 
their way home from China, then it could 
not be dated earlier than 1292 when the 
first Siamese mission to China was dis- 
patched.” The immigration from the pot- 
ters’ home town to the last settlement 
might take decades; it is reasonable that 
some of those who arrived at Sukhothai 
might be the second generation of the dis- 
senters, who grew up in their southward 
movement. 


APPENDIX 


Records of Siamese missions to China 
in the Yüan-shih mt between 1292 and 
1323: 

1. On the day Chia-ch’én FR of Ше 
tenth month of the twentv-ninth vear of 
Chih-yüan Zr (1292), the ZHsüan-wei- 
ssu! еба! ofthe region of Kwangtung 
BER had a missive of gold-submitted by 
the King of Siam-sent to the capital. 
(Vol. # 17) 


2. In the first year of Yüan-chéng 
ла of Ch’éng-Tsung ma (1295), the 
State of Siam presented a supplication 
written in gold letters asking the Court to 
dispatch a mission there. But before the 
supplication arrived, a mission had been 
dispatched already. The Court then gave 
the envoy a plain gold tablet to hang on 
his sash,? asking him to catch up with the 
imperial envoy. (Vol. 210) 


1. Hsiian-wei-ssu was a regional government in charge of both military and civil affairs for the region. 
2. The plain gold tablet was for the officer who was in command of one thousand soldiers. ( Yizan- 


shih, Vol. 98) 
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3. On the Jen-vin =H day of Ше 
fourth month, the first year of Ta-té Хе 
(1297), [The Court]bestowed on the en- 
voys of the State of Siam and Lavo [Loup- 
buri]garments varying as to their ranks. 
(Vol. 19) 

4. On the first day Kuei-wei 5% of 
the first month in the spring of the third 
year of Ta-te (1299), the State of Siam, 
Malaya, and Lavo offered their tributes 
respectively. [The Court] gave the 
crowned prince of Siam a tiger-shaped 
table.? (Vol. 20). 

5. In the third year of Ta-tċ (1299), 
the chief of the State of Siam presented a 
petition saying that the Court often gave 
his father, during his reign, white horses 
with saddles and bridles, and garments 
woven out of gold threads. Пе hoped Ша! 
the Court would bestow on him the same 
objects. The Emperor granted  gold- 
threaded garments only, no horses, be- 
cause the premier Tarkan Wan-tsé 525& 

|= said Siam was a small country, 
and if horses were given, the neighbouring 
states such as Hindu tR might ridicule 
what the Court did. (Vol. 210) 

6. On Ше Chia-tzu AZ day of the 
sixth month of the fourth year of Ta-te 
(1300), twenty two persons came from 
Java, Siam, and Champa to pay homage to 


the Court. The Court granted them gar- 
ments and sent them back. (Vol. 20) 

7. On the К ие-тао 55р day of the 

second month of the first year of Yen-yu 

ШАН (1314), the King of the State of 
Siam sent his subject Ai-tan 44; to sub- 
mit the tribute. (Vol. 25) 

8. On the first day Ting-ssu TE of 
the first month of the sixth year of Yen- 
yu (1319), the State of Siam sent envoys 
to present a supplication and offered local 
products as tribute. (Vol. 26) 

9. On the first day K'uei-ssu E of 
the first month in the spring of the third 
year of Chih-chih 78 (1323), the State 
of Siam and the chiefs of tribes in Pa-fan 

NG sent envoys to offer tributes respec- 
tively. (Vol. 28) 

There is another record saying that 

the natives of Su-ku-t'ai-su-lung-pen-hsi-li 

Rh ЕВЕ came to offer 
tigers, elephants, and boats made of Sa-1o 
wood ЖУ» ЖЖ as tributes on the Ping- 
shen fii day of the fifth month of the 
third year of Ta-tċ (1299). Transliteration 
of the first three characters Su-ku-t'ai, 
seems to be the rendering of Sukhothai. 
However, this is not important, as potters 
or potteries were not mentioned. 


3. The tiger-shaped tablet, made of gold, was for the general in command of ten thousand soldiers. 
There were three kinds of tablet in the shape of a tiger differentiated by either one, or two, or 
three pearls on the tiger's head (Viżan-shih, Vol.98). | 
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Fig. 1. Dish (Annam). Blue underglaze 
From Ceramic Art of Southeast 
Asia (Singapore, 1971), p. 112, 
No. 88. Mr. Willetts specially indi- 
cated the similarity in design lay- 
out between this one and the 
Sukhothai bowl in fig. 2. 


Fig. 2. Bowl (Sukhothai). Black under- 
glaze. From Ceramic Art of South- 
east Asia (Singapore, 1971), p. 
132, No. 148. 
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Fig. 3. Saucer-dish (Annam) Iron-black 
underglaze. From Ceramic Art of 
Southeast Asia (Singapore, 1971), 
p. 119, No. 106. 





Fig. 4. Jar (Sukhothai). Iron-black under- 
glaze. From Ceramic Art of South- 
east Asia (Singapore, 1971) ,p. 
135, No. 137, 
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Fig. 5. MAIN KILNS PRODUCING TZ'U-CHOU STVLE PAINTED WARES 
DURING THE SUNG PERIOD (960-1279) 





. Tzuchou ЕМ kilns ( Hopei) 
.Anyang 6% kilns (Honan) 

. T'angying 33% kilns (Honan) 
. Hsiuwu ВК kilns (Honan) 

. Mi @ kilns (Honan) 


. Tengfeng 4s kilns (Honan) 


Kung € kilns (Honan) 


. Chia ЖЕ kilns (Honan) 

. Paofeng ## kilns (Honan) 
. Lushan filli. kilns (Honan) 
.T'aiyüan + kilns (Shansi) 


. Chiehhsiu fik. kilns (Shansi) 
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Fig. 6. Pot (North China). Iron-black 
underglaze, From Soochow Univer- 
sitv Journal of Chinese Art His- 
tory (Vol. 2, November 1973), 
plate X V-a. 


Fig. 7. Shard (North China). Iron-black 
underglaze. From Soochow Uni- 
versity Journal of Chinese Art His- 
tory (Vol. 2, November 1973), 
plate XV-b. | 


Fig. $. Shard (Sukhothai). Bluish-green 
underglaze. Author's collection. 
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The Relations of the Chinese Communist 
with Soviet Russia, the United States 
and Japan After the Death of Mao 


Tse-tung 


Yeh H siang-chih 
(#2 ) 


Chinese Communist “Chairman” Mao 
Tse-tung died September 9, 1976. When 
this news reached the outside world, 
people at every corner of the world 
wondered what kind of change would 
take place in the Chinese Communist 
arena in the wake of Mao's death, espe- 
cially in respect of its foreign policy, viz., 
what will be its relations with Soviet Rus- 
sia, the United States, and Japan. 

First, in regard to the relations of the 
Chinese Communist with Soviet Russia, 
as we all know, Mao's policy toward Soviet 
Russia was, at first, "inclining all the 
way”, but since 1960 he made an about- 
face turn by taking an entirely different 
attitude. His firm “anti-Russia” attitude 
has become ever since then the principal 
guideline for his foreign policy. 

The “Great Proletarian Cultural Re- 
volution” launched in 1966 is a political 
movement with “anti-revisionism” as its 
main theme. The so-called “anti-revision- 
ism” means a combat against the modern 


revisionism of Soviet Russia: it is in coordi- 
nation with the “anti-Russia” line of the 
Chinese Communist foreign policy. Dur- 
ing the last ten years, Mao Tse-tung made 
incessant efforts to purge Liu Shao-chi, 
Lin Piao and Teng Hsiao-ping, one after 
another, in order to justify the “Cultural 
Revolution” and uphold “the new-born 
events of the cultural revolution.” All 
these purges were carried out under the 
name of “anti-revisionism.” Being “anti- 
revisionists” internally, they must assume 
an “anti-Russia” attitude externally. Now 
Mao Tse-tung is dead, but the Chinese 
Communists’ “anti-Russia” policy will re- 
main unchanged at least for a period of 
time. 

Soviet Russia's reaction towards Mao's 
death has been extraordinarily cool. All 
news reports, kept very brief, about 
Mao's death are based on NCNA and 
Radio Peking newscasts. On September 
10, the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Russian Communist Party sent a short 
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message of condolence to the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party, merely stating: “Please accept our 
deep condolence. We also wish to extend 
our sympathy to the family of the dead 
and his relatives and friends." Such a 
brief, cool message of condolence was, so 
to speak, rejected by the Chinese Com- 
munists. However, on the other hand, 
Soviet Russia cannot hide its zherished 
hope for improving its relations with the 
Chinese Communists by making use of 
the opportunity of Mao's death to its ad- 
vantage. Radio Moscow in its Chinese 
language broadcasts has con-inuously 
provoked Chinese Communist cadres, par- 
ticulary cadres in the military, то take а 
"pro-Russia" road. But after ten years of 
"cultural revolution" and Mao Tse-tung's 
full effort of “anti-revisionism,” it is not 
easy to have a pro-Russia faction emerging 
within the Chinese Communist renks, not 
to say that they could rise tc power. 
Without an influential group of pro-Russia 
elements formed and implantec among 
the Chinese Communists themselves, there 
is no hope for improvement of -elations 
between Soviet Russia and the Chinese 
Communists no matter how hard Soviet 
Russia may try. 

Some people may say that while the 
Chinese mainland is in a tumultuous con- 
dition after Mao's death, Soviet Russia 
could choose military interventior against 
the Chinese Communists, or set up a pup- 
pet-tvpe regional regime in the border 
area adjoining Russian territory, ог even 


support and build up a pro-Russ:a force 


within the Chinese Communist regime 
itself in order to regain control of the 
Chinese mainland. No one can deny for 
sure any of these possibilities. But, if such 
a situation arises, Soviet Russia would be 
confronted with the risk of kindling the 


flame of another world war because it will 
certainly bring about a change in the 
world strategical balance. For this reason, 
the possibility of Russian military inter- 
vention against the Chinese Communists is 
not great. 

Without the possibility of military 
intervention, a political solution for set- 
tling the Chinese Communist issue re- 
mains the only way which Soviet Russia 
can resort to. The best hope for a success- 
ful political solution is that the Chinese 
Communists change their “anti-Russia” 
attitude. Ever since the 25th congress of 
the Communist Party of Soviet Union, 
held last Februarv, Brezhnev has repeated- 
ly stated: "With 'China', just like with any 
other country, we will follow strictly the 
principle of equality, respect for sover- 
eignty and territorial integrity, non-inter- 
ference in each other's internal affairs and 
resort to no force in the normalization of 
reJations between the Chinese Communists 
and Soviet Russia. If the Chinese Com- 
munists resume the policy based on 
Marxism-Leninism, abandon their antag- 
onistic attitude towards socialist nations 
and take the road for unity and coopera- 
tion with socialist nations, they will get 
corresponding response from us in return”. 
To Soviet Russia, this hope seems to be 
brighter and more feasible, at least, after 
Mao's death. As a matter of fact, what 
Soviet Russia can do today is just to wait 
with patience. 

Secondly, with regard to the relations 
of the Chinese Communist with the 
United States, as we all know, Mao's 
policy was, at first, to “antagonize, des- 
pise and slight" America or, in a word, re- 
solutely “anti-America”, but from 1971 
on, he also made an aboüt-face turn by 
taking a conciliatorily associable attitude. 
Since then, to “ally with America” has 
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been the primary means Mao Tse-tung 
used in backing up his foreign policy. 

The feature of Chinese Communists' 
“allying with America" is fundamentally 
“anti-Russian! To the Chinese Com- 
munists, “allying with America” and “anti- 


Russia" are inseparable. If not for “anti- 


Russia”, there would be no “allying with 
America”, which is known even to the 
United States. This is the same reason 
why Henry Kissinger thinks that Chinese 
Communist foreign policy towards the 
United States will not change after Mao's 
death, because, in his opinion, such a poli- 
cy is formed on the basis of “common 
interest” of both the United States and 
the Chinese Communists. 

In coping with Soviet Russia, the Chi- 
nese Communists and the United States 
may basically have “common interests”, 
but in terms of strategical consideration, 
their “common interests” are not identi- 
cal. So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, it will be satisfied as long as the 
immense area of territory and multitude 
of people on the Chinese mainland are not 
made use by Soviet Russia, and it is on 
this basis the United States attempts to 
normalize its relations with the Chinese 
Communists no matter how weak and 
how disorderly they are. On the other 
hand, in “allying with America”, the Chi- 
nese Communists are trying to make use 
of the United States’ force to defeat Soviet 
Russia and then “unite all the forces in 
the world that can be united” to defeat 
U.S. “imperialism”. “Allying with Ameri- 
ca” is just a strategical measure of the Chi- 
nese Communists while on the other side, 
the United States is trying to make the 
best out of the “common interests”. A re- 
lation built on such a ground is very vul- 
nerable. If after Mao's death a violent 
power struggle goes on among the Chinese 


Communists themselves and shakes the 
foundation of the regime, the United 
States is bound to alter its course in pur- 
suing the goal of “normalizing” the rela- 
tions with the Chinese Communists, if not 
at all cancel it. This even Kissinger does 
not deny. However, it should be noted 
that the cultural revolution faction, or, as 
the Americans call it, the “radical ele- 
ments”, may temporarily get the upper 
hand and come into power by swearing to 
carry out Mao's “will”. Since “allying 
with America” is only a "strategy"—not 
Ше “line”--the cultural revolution faction 
may hold on to the “anti-Russia” line, 
but not necessarily the “allying with 
America" strategy. Therefore, the rela- 
tions of the Chinese Communist with the 
United States is, indeed, going to change, 
and perhaps change to the worse, not to 
the better. 

The United States is very much con- 
cerned about Mao's death for fear that 
Mao's death may bring about a change in 
Chinese Communists’ attitude towards 
the United States. In his message of 
condolence addressed іо "premier" 
Hua Kuo-feng, President Ford praised 
Mao Tse-tung as “а great man in the his- 
tory" and his writings as “having left an 
important page in the human culture”. At 
the end of the message, he added: “The 
United States is determined to implement 
normalization of our relations on the basis 
of the Shanghai commnique." Such an ir- 
relevent. compliment and guarantee for 
implementing normalization of relations 
reflect the anxiety in the heart of the 
Americans. Unfortunately, this frank ex- 
pression has not affected Chinese Com- 
munists' attitude. At the memorial service 
for Mao Tse-tung held on September 18, 
Hua Kuo-feng made it clear that the Chi- 
nese Communist foreign policy after 
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Mao's death basically is still “anti-imperi- 
alism, especially anti-hegemony of Soviet 
Russia and the United States, the two 
super-powers of the world". It :s, indeed, 
a frontal blow to the United States. 

“Anti-hegemony” is a line set by Mao 
Tse-tung for the Chinese Communist for- 
eign policy and was confirmed at the 10th 
Congress of the Chinese Communist Party. 
As long as the Chinese Commurist regime 
exists, there will be no change ir. its “anti- 
hegemony" line. But there are two dif- 
ferent patterns of "anti-hegemory" When 
Mao Tse-tung was alive, it was anti-Rus- 
sian hegemony, not anti-American hegem- 
ony; after Mao died, it could be »oth anti- 
Russian hegemony and anti-American 
hegemony. This is the most pertinent pat- 
tern Mao’s successors would like'v take to 
“continuously and resolutely carry 
through Mao Tse-tung's  revclutionary 
line and policy in conducting their foreign 
affairs". 

Therefore, in foreign policy. the Chi- 
nese Communists may not change their 
"anti-Russia" attitude but tkey may 
change their ''allving with America" atti- 
tude. There is a high possibility that the 
Chinese Communists may resume the 
"anti-America" and “anti-Russia” revolu- 
tionary line as they did during the initial 
stage of the "cultural revolution". Under 
such a foreign policy, the Chinese Com- 
munists will certainly try every means to 
win over as many nations of Ше “third 
world" as possible and attempt 70 divide 
the "second world" nations with utmost 
effort. It is reasonable to assume that any 
change in Chinese Communist foreign 
policy will not exceed this limit. 

At last, there comes the issue of the 
relations of the Chinese Communist with 
Japan. As we all know, winning over Ja- 
pan has been a very important objective 


of the Chinese Communists since the very 
first day they established their regime. 
For the last some twenty years, the Chi- 
nese Communists have taken three steps 
in their attempt to win over Japan. The 
first step is to build up trade with Japan, 
the second step is to establish diplomatic 
relations with Japan, and the third step is 
to take Japan into supporting ''anti-he- 
gemonv'. So far they are successful in the 
first two steps, but they have come to a 
deadlock with Japan on the “anti-hegemo- 
ny" issue, and this issue has now become 
a source of struggle among the Chinese 
Communist, Japan and Soviet Russia. 

The so-called “anti-hegemony” issue 
started in November, 1974 when the Chi- 
nese Communists asked to include in the 
"Chinese (Communist)-Japanese Peace 
and Amity Treaty" under negotiation ап 
“anti-hegemony” clause specifying “their 
rejection to establishing hegemony in the 
Asian-Pacific area by any other nation or 
bloc of nations". It caused Soviet Russia's 
deep concern and uneasiness. In June 
1975, Soviet Russia made public through 
Tass in the form of a statement their 
stand against inclusion of such a clause in 
that treaty. Because, as Soviet Russia sees 
it, the “anti-hegemony” clause is obvious- 
ly aimed at no one but Soviet Russia. 
Soviet Russia's open opposition has made 
Japan all the more prudent in handling 
this problem, and as a result, the talk of 
signing a “реасе and amity treaty" be- 
tween the Chinese Communists and Japan 
is still in stalemate today. $ 

To counter Soviet Russia's action, the 
Chinese Communists are making everv 
possible effort to undermine the negotia- 
tion between Soviet Russia and Japan for 
a peace treaty by paticularly provoking the 
Japanese people to demand for return of 
the four northern islands from Russia. 
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Nobody can say definitely that the recent 
worsening of Russo-Japanese relations 
does not have any connection with the Chi- 
nese Communists’ undermining scheme. 

Some people may think that Mao’s 
death may remove the current deadlock 
between the Chinese Communists and Ja- 
pan. In fact, this assumption is groundless. 
It is impossible that the Chinese Com- 
munists would agree to give up the “anti- 
hegemony” clause or the Japanese would 
accept inclusion of the clause after Mao’s 
death. On the contrary, just as we ex- 
pected, the Chinese Communists will be 
all the more insistent, after Mao's death, 
on the “anti-hegemony” clause and the 
Japanese all the more reluctant to accept 
it for fear of Soviet Russia's pressure. In 
other words, Mao's death will not bring 
about any chance for change of the pre- 
sent stagnant relations between the Chi- 
nese Communists and Japan. Particularly 
during the period following Mao's death 
when a violent power struggle is going on 
among the Chinese Communists them- 
selves, any improvement of the relations 
between the Chinese Communists and Ja- 
pan is practically impossible. 

There may be other people who think 
that the recent defection of a Russian Air 
Force MIG-25 pilot to Japan and Russia's 
forbidding Japanese people to go to the 
four northern islands would somehow add 
a great strain on the Russo-Japanese rela- 
tions, and bring the Chinese Communists 
and Japan closer to improving their 
relations. In our opinion, this is not possi- 


ble either. The Russo-Japanese relations, . 


in some respects, may have bearings on 
the relations between the Chinese Com- 
munists and Japan, but if the Russo-Japa- 
nese relations is worsening, the Chinese 
(Communist)-Japanese relations is not to 
be improved because, between Soviet Rus- 


sia and the Chinese Communists, Japan 
would rather not show signs of favoring 
either side and remain pertinently neutral. 

However, the Chinese Communists 
will continue to depend on Japan in eco- 
nomy. The movement to "criticize Teng 
(Hsiao-ping) and oppose the rightists" has 
brought about adverse effects on their 
production and caused a decrease in their 
trade volume with Japan. To improve the 
unfavorable balance in trade, the Chinese 
Communists have to cut down their pur- 
chases of Japanese goods. For all these 
facts their trade with Japan is still the 
most important component of their for- 
eign trade. This is also the reason why Ja- 
pan does not have to make political con- 
cessions in dealing with the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

In a word, the Chinese Communists in 
their foreign policy prior to Mao's death 
uttered a vehement anti-Russia voice, but 
in the bottom of their heart they were 
afraid of possible surprise attacks by So- 
viet Russia. They never seemed to give up 
their anti-US imperialistsstand, but in fact 
they talked to the United States in peace- 
ful terms. They applied political pressure 
on Japan, but they yielded to Japan eco- 
nomy-wise. All this has vividly exposed 
the true weakness of the Chinese Com- 
munists though they may appear firm and 
resolute in their looks. Now Mao is dead 
and the Chinese Communists in their for- 
eign policy will continue to be antagonis- 
tic towards Soviet Russia, but will keep 
their antagonism under restraint in order 
not to touch off military conflict; they 
will continue to assume an uncomprising 
attitude towards the United States in 
order to press the United States hard for 
great concession; they will continue to 
undermine the relations between Soviet 
Russia and Japan. Nevertheless, whether 
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or not the Chinese Communists can suc- 
cessfully accomplish these objectives is 
closely linked with the fact waether or 
not they can maintain a stable political 
situation at home. If a struggle for succes- 
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sion following the death of Mao Tse-tung 
leads to an all-out tumuit on the Chinese 


mainland, the Chinese Communist regime 


will surelv face a total collapse whatever 
their foreign policv mav be. 


Khwan and Some Traditions of Thai 


Ра Anuman Rajad hon 


There is a popular belief among the 
Thai people that evervone of us has inher- 
entiv in his or her bodv an attendant spirit 
or genius called khwan. If a peson has a 
sudden fright or unexpected illness, it 
means that the khwan has taken a flight 
and left its abode in the body. Sometimes 
it wanders and loses its way in the forest 
and cannot come back. Then the person 
whose khwan is not with him or her will 
continues to suffer illness, and if the 
khwan does not come back in time, that 
person will die. To counteract that, cere- 
mony for calling back the khwan is per- 
formed with invocation and food offering 
to the truant khwan. If it comes back the 
person will regain his or her normal 
health. 

Philologically khwan is, I think, iden- 
tical with the Chinese wan or hun, which 
means soul, and the khwan may also be 
compared with the Greek psyche and the 
manito о the American Indian. I need 
not go into details about such a spirit, 
for Sir James Frazer has dealt it exhaus- 
tively*in his famous book, The Golden 
Bough." Unfortunately Sir James cites 


very little or nothing at all of the Thai 
khwan which is a very fair field for spade- 
work in comparative anthropology and 
folk-lore. 

lo the popular belief of the Thai in 
general which, of course, including the 
Siamese, that, apart from human being, 
certain animals such as elephants, horses 
and ponies, buffaloes, oxen and cows, and 
certain inanimate things such as carts, rice 
and what-nots have in them each a khwan 
too. For the welfare of any animal or 
thing mentioned and also to the welfare 
of its owner, certain rite is performed on 
special occasions. Such a rite we call in 
Thai “Tham khwan.” Literally it means 
“the making of khwan.” The khwan of a 
human being also has its ritual Tham 
khwan, which is a sort of confirmation 
sacrament. 

The word soul in Thai language nowa- 
days is vinyan, a Pali word which original- 
ly meant consciousness. The word vinyan 
has usurped the placc of the word khwan, 
the khwan therefore has lost its original 
meaning of soul, and subjected to reinter- 
pretation in accordance with the demand 
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of the civilization which it serves. The 
khwan has now a vague meaning as some- 
thing mvsterious residing in a person, 
which gives him or her health, success, 
wealth, and prosperity if it stays so long 
with the owner. This secondary meaning 
may be compared with the fickle Goddess 
Fortuna of the Roman and the Goddess 
Lakshmi of the Hindu. Most of the cere- 
monies of Tham khwan as performed at 
present days are according to the latter 
meaning. | 

In evervdav use of mv spoken tongue 
the word khwan plavs manv an important 
part in the idiom of the language. For 
instance: | 

To compensate for an injury done to a 
person, an animal ог thing, we say 
"Tham khwan," the same word as already 
mentioned. It means, no doubt, in the old 
days, an injury to a person or otherwise 
was tantamount to ап injury to the khwan 
which required a ceremony of "Tham 
khwan" to be performed. If the compen- 
sation is in cash, we say “Hai "gern kha 
tham khwan" which means the giving to 
the khwan with a value in monev. 

Of a timid and easily frightened per- 
son we say “khwan on" whica literally 
means a young or tender and delicate 
khwan. This word is commonly used as ап 
endearment to a child or a compliment or 
otherwise to a girl. She, poor soul, is of 
course, easily frightened if she sees only a 
rat. ха 

A gift or a present is “Khonz khwan” 
or things for khwan. 

When we have a great fright we sav 
khwan hai or khwan ni or khwan bin, that 
is the khwan is lost, the khwan flees or 
the khwan flies away. When we are in 
good moral we say khwan di or good 
khwan. You will notice that Ше khwan 
can fly away, then it must have wings. By 


comparing to the belief of the people in 
Europe that the soul of a dead man be- 
comes a butterfly or a moth, and also that 
of the Burmese and the Karen butterfly 
spirit, | think the Thai kkwan must have 
the same character, though nothing has 
been said definitely about it. 

Anything looks charming or being the 
feast of the eyes, we say “khwan ta” or 
the khwan of the eyes. There are also the 
khwan of the mouth, the ears and the 
hands. In all there are thirty-two tradi- 
tional khwans in a person. I am unable to 
identify all these thirty-two khwans, and 
I doubt I will be able to do so. For thirty- 
two is a Buddhist number in relation to 
all parts which compose the body of a 
human being. I understand that a Chinese 
has in him two souls, and some of the 
Thai tribes, if I remember rightly, have 
four souls. 

I think many of you know that the 
head of Thai people is a thing tabooed; 
for it, I suppose, is the abode of the 
khwan. The khwan is very sensitive too if 
by touching without permission and con- 
sent its residence in the head either real or 
imaginary, it is an insult. I say imaginary, 
when you want to arouse two boys to 
fight each other, you just draw lines in 
the form of two human heads, each is 
supposed to represent the head of the two 
boys. You tell them to erase each other's 
head with a foot, a low thing in contrast 
to the head, and if one of them dares to 
do it, then, it is a gross insult to the other. 
lhe latter, though timid, will attack the 
former at once in order to guard his imag- 
inary honour. The Chinese believe that 
the soul comes out through an imaginary 
opening at the crown of the head during 
sleep. The more it goes out and comes 
back, in ratio to its treadings on the head, 
the hair on the crown of the head and its 
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vicinity will be thinner and unable to 
thrive becoming a central barrenness; 
while unmolested, the hair on either sides 
of the head thrive well with exuberant 
growth. À plausible explanation with a 
scientific hint too, for the skull is thicker 
on these parts which allow the hair to 
send their roots deeper. The crown of the 
head is, in India, a place through which 
the soul of a holy man goes out when he 
dies. It used to be broken in the old days 
in order to let the soul have an easy exit. 

When a baby is fast asleep or scared, 
it gives a sharp cry or it abnormally con- 
tinues crying or weeping, the mother will 
pacify it by patting its breast gently with 
her hand and say such sweet words as “Oh 
dear khwan, please stay with the body." 
This is an old belief that the khwan is 
leaving the body, and by such persuasion, 
the khwan will come back, and then the 
baby will come to itself again and stop 
crying. Such an act is called “гар khwan" 
or to receive the khwan. When a child, 
while playing has a fright or becomes ill 
suddenly, the mother will fetch her brass 
bowl with its accompanied ladle, which is 
a household utensil, and go at once to the 
place where the child has had a fright or 
has become ill. She will take the ladle and 
dip it in the air at the place, imagining 
herself that condition or she has caught 
the leaving khwan. She puts the khwan, 
imaginary of course, in the brass bowl and 
carries it back to the child. By cere- 
moniously moving to and fro the bowl 
goes round and round over the child's 
head, the khwan will get back into its 
former abode, and the child will be well 
again. She then binds both wrists of the 
child with unspun threads as a confirma- 
tion. 

When a child becomes every now and 
then ili, or to use the Thai idiom “Sam 


wan di si wan khai" that is three days 
good and four days ill or the child is 
always in a sickly mother is compelled 
to leave her dear child and spend over- 
night from home, all these she or some- 
body else will bind both wrists of the 
child each with a piece of unspun thread 
in a fast knot. Such an operation we call 
"phuk khwan" or binding the khwan. 
The meaning is obvious. The sign of life is 
visible on either wrist for the pulse throbs. 
If a binding is made, the fickle khwan will 
not play truant. We have a saying “Phuh 
та sai hai khwan ma; Phuk mi khwa hai 
khwan yoo,” that is, to bind the left hand 
is to have the khwan come back; to bind 
the right hand is to have the khwan stay. 
The above custom is seldom observed 
nowadays, except among the unsophis- 
ticated folk. 

In every important phase of life such 
as birth, coming of age (i.e. top-knot cut- 
ting ceremony), manhood (when a young 
man becomes a monk), marriage or on 
special occasions such as the coming back 
from an expedition, the home-coming 
after a long sojourn in a foreign land, 
honouring a distinguished guest, a cere- 
mony of *Tham khwan" or the making of 
khwan is usually performed, on such occa- 
sions, and on a festive scale. Of all these 
events, the one to be seen generally in 
Bangkok is when a young man enters 
monkhood when he is fully twenty years 
of age. The rest may be found among the 
folk, and occasionally some of them in 
Bangkok even in the royal ceremonies 
which are kept only as traditions. In the 
North of Thailand they have a peculiarity 
of their own “Трат khwan' when wel- 
coming a distinguished guest with cere- 
monial dance. 

The *Tham khwan" on a festive scale 
is different from the ordinary one which 
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is a purelv domestic rite, while the former 
is more in the nature of a feast. The chief 
feature is Ше Bai Sri Yai which literally 
means Major Auspicious Cooxed Rice. 
It is a conical five-storied structure com- 
posed of as many superposed olatters of 
banana leaves and designs. These platters 
contain oblation of food for the propitia- 
tion of Khwan. In royal ceremony of 
Tham khwan, there are on special occa- 
sions, in addition, each a crystal, gold, 
and silver Bai Sri, which are composed of 
superposed trays made of such materials. 
The Bai Sri is placed in the middle of the 
room near the person who is going to 
receive khwan. Music, if any, is played, 
and relatives and friends squat around the 
person, thus forming themselves into a 
ring. A man who officiates will commence 


to recite a sort of prose-poem in modu- 
lated voice, invoking and exhorting the 
khwan of the person. Such a recitation is 
called Chern khwan or invitation to the 
khwan and is full of sweet expressions and 
tender sentiments which, sometimes, as | 
have witnessed it once, made the person 
who received the khwan on the eve of be- 
coming a monk shed tears. Many prose- 
poems for such recitations form part of 
our emotive literature. When the recita- 
tion ends the waving of lighted tapers 
begins. I believe this is undoubtedly an 
act of purification and adoration of Hindu 
origin commonly known as “arati.” After 
the waving of lights, there is usually a 
feast for guests and the ceremony comes 
to an end. 
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Pouring of Lustral Water Over the Wedding Couple 
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The bride and bridegroom. 
( The bride is in her traditional costume) 


Hightlights of Ше Fourth Asian Parliamentarians' Exhibit of 
Paintings, Calligraphv, and Photographs 


pp. 90-101, Artistic works presented by Ше Japanese 
National Group, APU. 


pp. 102-105, Artistic works presented by the Korean 
National Group, APU. 
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“Autumn,” Hon. Tatsuo Yamazt 


Highlights of the Fourth Asian Parliamentarians' Exhibit of 
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'Angkor-wati, ' Ichiro Morita (presented by Mr. Tsutomu Tadakuma, 
advisor, APU Japan National Group). 
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“Angkor-watt,” Ichiro Morita (presented by Mr. Tsutomu Tadakuma, 
Advisor, APU Japan National Group). 
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"Angkor-vatt," Ichiro Morita (presented by Mr. Tsutomu Tadakuma, 


Advisor, APU Japan National Group). 
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News 


Calligraphv from Korea on Displav 


To strengthen the cultural interflow 
between the Republic of China and Korea, 
the Hwakang Museum of the College of 
Chinese Culture sponsored an exhibition 
of modern Korean calligraphv from Aug. 
2 to Aug. 22. The exhibition included 60 
works bv members of a joint calligraphic 
association in Korea. 


ROC Calligrapher Held Exhibition 
in Japan 


Professor Huang Po-ping, a calligra- 
pher from the Republic of China, held an 
individual show in Tokvo Sept. 3-5 to 
exhibit his latest works. Professor Huang 
came to Tokvo from Taipei on Aug. 23. 
He attended the 17th Sino-Japanese good- 
will calligraphv exhibition in Nagova on 
Aug. 29-30, where he demonstrated tradi- 
tional calligraphv. 


International Calligraphv Show Planned 


The authorities of the Sun Yat-sen 
Memorial Hall are planning an interna- 
tional calligraphy exhibition. The authori- 
ties have sent invitations to Japan, Korea, 
Hongkong, Southeast Asia, Europe, and 
the United States and they will accept 
works from home and abroad from Nov. 


in Brief 


1-20. On display will be 60 works from 
the Republic of China, 25 from Japan, 20 
from Korea, 20 from Hongkong, 10 from 
the United States, and 3-5 each from Eu- 
rope, Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand and 
the Philippines. 


Magsaysay Award to Japanese Physician 


The 1976 Ramon Magsaysay Award 
for Communitv Leadership was awarded 
to. Japanese rural phvsician Toshikazu 
Wakatsuki Julv 31. Wakatsuki's 30-vear- 
long career in rural medicine began in 
1945; he has written over 150 papers for 
national and international publications 
and has devoted much of his life to setting 
up the 937-bed Saku Central Hospital in 
Koromo and Koumi. Work is now under- 
wav for a complimentarv National Rural 
Health Training Center based on Waka- 
tisuki's concept of social medicine. 


Asian Chorus Seminar 


A three-dav Asian chorus seminar was 
opend Aug. 9 at the Bando Xouth Hotel, 
Seoul, with chorus conductors from the 
Republic of China, the Philippines, Japan 
and the host countrv participating. 


Peking Man Storv on Canadian TV 


The mysterious story of the missing 
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Peking man will be made into a television ` 


documentary to be shown on the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation television 
network in 1977. A Canadian producer in 
Toronto, Harry Rasky, had been ap- 
proached by a wealthy American, Christo- 
pher Janus, who offered a reward of USS- 
150,000 to anyone who knows the where- 
abouts of the missing Peking man. 


Four-nation Gymnastic Contest 


Gymnastic teams from Japan, Republic 

of Korea, South Africa and the Republic 
of China took part in a four-nation gym- 
nastic competition in Taipei, Taichung, 
and Kaohsiung from Aug. 13 until Aug. 
19. Among the contestants, one man 
athlete and two women athletes of the 
Japan team were from the recent Montreal 
Olympics team. The Korean team had five 
men and five women athietes, the South 
African team had six male and six female 
athletes, and the host КОС team had six 
male and six female athletes. 


Manila Conference 
on Educational Guidance 


The first Asian Conference-workshop 
of Guidance and Counseling under the 
sponsorship of the United Board for 
Christian Higher Education in Asia, was 
held at the De La Salle University in Mani- 
la, the Philippines from Aug. 2 to 14. 

The conference had 37 educational 
experts from eight countries or areas in- 
cluding the Republic of China, Hongkong, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Malaysia, Singa- 
pore, and the host country the Philippines. 
The Association of Psychology Education 
and Counseling in Asia was set пр during 
the rally, and will hold its first session in 


Hongkong in two years’ time. During the | 


meeting, ideas were exchanged and discus- 
sions concentrated on the establishment 
of an association of guidance and counsel- 
ing in Asia and works to be promoted in 
this respect. 


Ex-Zero Pilot Attempted 
Solo Transpacific Flight 


Shojiro Kawato, former World War II 
Zero fighter pilot, boarded a Piper Coman- 
che Sept.5 at Tokyo International Airport 
for what he hoped would be the first non- 
stop transpacific solo flight in a single- 
engine plane. "I hit on the idea to help 
console the souls of fellow pilots, both 
Japanese and American, who lost their 
lives in the war. “I wili just have to keep 
myself awake and keep from smoking to 
complete the flight,” Kawato said. 


French Artist’s Work 
in Pottery Exhibition 


An exhibition of pottery paintings by 
Jacques Decaux, a Sinologist from France, 
under the joint sponsorship of Japan Asia 
Airways and China Pottery, was staged at 
the China Museum, Taipei, from Sept. 11 
to 25. The exhibition included drawings 
featuring Taoist themes on a series of big 
ceramic plates which form a new type of 
creativity by combining new styles with 
traditional color and calligraphy. 

Jacques Decaux, at present visiting 
professor at the College of Chinese Cul- 
ture at Yangmingshan, is a well-known 
painter in western Europe where he has 
had many exhibitions during the past few 
years. 


Confucius Birthday Celebrated 


The 2,526th birthday anniversary of 
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Confucius was celebrated at the Confucius 
Temple, Taipei, Sept. 28. For the first 
time, women participated. in the cere- 
mony. А total of 600 leading officials, 
students and graduates from government 
organizations, the National Taiwan Nor- 


mal University, Taipei Municipal Women's 
Teachers' College, and the Taiwan Provin- 
cial Taipei Junior Normal College, parti- 
cipated in the rites, which were aimed at 
promoting Confucianism and spiritual 
education. | 


Аррепа!х: 


Excerpts of the 


Seventh Executive Board Meeting, ACC 


September 5, 1976 


Taipei, the 


Republic of China 


1. Address Бу Hon. Liu Kuo-tsai, Chairman of here and a very fruitful meeting. 


the 7th Executive Board Meeting, ACC: 


Honorable Delegates and Observers, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: 


First of all I want to welcome the Honorable 
Delegates, ladies and gentlemen to this Executive 
Board Meeting not only on behalf of the host 
National Group members but also on behalf of 
the people in the Republic of China. We consider 
this meeting of significance to be held here at 
this time. Realizing and stressing the importance 
of the heritage of the fine culture of countries in 
Asia, the Asian Parliamentarians’ Union has long 
maintained great effort must be made not only 
for the preservation of the native cultures of Asia 
but also for its development and glorification. 
Accordingly, the ACC was established which has 
been very active during the past years, especially 
worth-mentioning were the two events con- 
ducted by the ACC: in the first place, in coopera- 
tion with the China Youth Corps holding an 
International Summer Camp for Youth of Asia 
and other countries and second case, cooperating 
with the Japanese National Group of APU hold- 
ing the First Asian Scholars” Conference in Japan. 
And as a result of the success of that, the Second 
Asian Scholars” Meeting will be held in the near 
future in Taipei. Another important activity of 
the ACC has been the publication of the Quarterly 
which has been printing important contributions 
from Asian scholars on the culture, arts and 
letters of the Asian countries. 

We members of the Executive Board are 
meeting here today to review the activities of the 
ACC to make further decisions and to give 
guidance on the future operations of the ACC. 

I am privileged to be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of hosting, or rather managing, this 
Meeting. May I call on you for your close co- 
operation. I wish all of you a very pleasant stay 


2. Welcome Speech by Hon. Cheng Tsang-po, 
Chief Delegate of the Host Country. 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Delegates, Distin- 
guished Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


On this occasion, as the Executive Board of 
the Asian Cultural Center is holding its 7th 
Meeting in Taipei, I have the honor, as Chief De- 
legate of the host country, to extend to you our 
most cordial welcome. Although the number of 
Delegates present at this Meeting is somewhat re- 
duced in comparison with the previous years, yet 
how encouraging it is for us to see that this 
organization of ours has survived and surpassed 
the severest adversities! I firmly believe that this 
organization will eventually emerge strong and 
triumphant through all storm and stress. 

The establishment of the Asian Cultural 
Center was the result of tremendous effort and 
careful deliberation in the course of quite a 
number of meetings of Ше APU General Assem- 
bly. It is true that this Center has not yet accom- 
plished very many projects, owing to the brevity 
of its history. And yet throughout these years, in 
the midst of various hardships and setbacks, our 
Secretary-General has been most staunch and 
steadfast in promoting our lofty objectives and 
carrying out various programs, such as the annual 
Exhibits of Paintings and Calligraphy, the youth 
activity projects, the regular publication of the 
Asian Culture Quarterly, and the First Asian 
Scholars! Convention held in Kyoto last year. 
And this year, the Second Asian Scholars” Con- 
vention will be held in October in Taipei. АП 
these remind us of the old Chinese saying: “It is 
simple and slight in the beginning, but it will be 
mighty and magnificent in the end.” Although at 
present we seem to be accumulating things bit by 
bit and trudging in the mud inch by inch in our 
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long pilgrimage toward the promotion and reju- 
venation of Asian culture, and vet our direction 
is correct, our purpose firm, and our future 
bright. 

Surveving todav's world, we see chaos, fraud, 
perplexity and terror everywhere and increasingly 
rampant ever since the end of the Second World 
War. Last year, following the Communist take- 
over of Indochina, people of Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia fell prey to mass persecution and mas- 
sacre. This year, unprecedented calamities—earth- 
quakes—occurred on Ше Chinese mainland 
rendering millions of our brothers and sisters 
homeless and wretched; yet the Mao regime has 
fiatly refused all international relief offers, and 
blockaded all information concerning the recent 
catastrophe, putting aside all relief measures 
while seizing this opportunity to further deepen 
their political purges and party strife. This fact 
clearly brings to light the true nature of Com- 
munism which makes a point of rotting up all 
cultural tradition and depriving man of his very 
humanity. However, much to our dismay, today 
in our freedom camp there are still a great number 
of soulless and conscienceless people who 
continue to cast sycophantic glances at the evil 
forces and advocate so-called "normalization of 
relations" with them. Will they ever be satisfied 
before they turn the whole world over to anar- 
chy and barbarism? 

The quintessence of both Confucianism and 
Buddhism is benevolence and righteousness. Now, 
the Communists know neither benevolence nor 
righteousness, nor do they have love or principle. 
Their sycophants, accordingly, are bent upon 
creating a world devoid of humanity and humani- 
tarianism, a society deprived of justice and 
righteousness. To achieve this purpose, they па- 
turally make it their first and foremost task to 
annihilate our Asian culture so as to pave the 
road for evil ideologies. Consequently, Honorable 
Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, whoever of us 
who regard himself as heir to our Asian cultural 
legacy cannot tolerate such outrageous develop- 
ments. None of us can have his eyes closed upon 
the atrocities of those traitors, murders of our 
Asian culture, and their numerous accomplices. 

Examining the international scene of the last 
three years, one can see that the universal ram- 
pancy of evil forces has reached such an extreme 
degree of expansion that it is beginning to sub- 
side gradually. This change of mood has resulted 
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from years of painful struggle, judgment and 
adjustment, and it is most marked in the United 
States. It is our duty to safeguard our cultural 
treasures, wipe out any threat of their destruc- 
tion. It is the responsibility of the Asian Cultural 
Center to make full use of the current change of 
mood and device ways and means to attain our 
goals. 

In closing, I would like to wish this Execu- 
tive Board Meeting every success and I hope that 
the forthcoming Second Asian Scholars' Conven- 
tion will make significant contribution to Asian 
culture and world civilization. 


J. Speech by Hon. Tokuji Tokonami, Chief 
Delegate of Japan. 

Hon. Liu Kuo-tsai, Distinguished Chairman 
of the Executive Board Meeting of ACC, Distin- 
guished Delegates, I have the pleasure and honor 
of addressing this distinguished gathering on the 
occasion of the ACC Executive Board Meeting. 

Let me first of all congratulate the ACC on 
its accomplishments since its inception, namely, 
the regular publication of the periodical Asian 
Culture, the holding of the First Convention of 
Asian Scholars last year in Japan, with the Se- 
cond Convention to be held in October in the 
Republic of China, the holding of the First 
Youth Summer Camp here last month to which 
five youth representatives from Japan were in- 
vited, among a total of 160 young people from 
20 nations and contributed profoundly to the 
furthering of understanding and goodwill. Fur- 
thermore, the Asian Parliamentarians' Exhibit of 
Paintings, Calligraphy and Photographs which en- 
joys a history of four years has been highly 
commended as a unique cultural undertaking. 
Since its inception, ACC has been making valu- 
able contribution to multicultural traditional ex- 
change of cultural activities based on the wise 
idea of the Asian Parliamentarians Union and 
this in large measure has been possible due to the 
surpassing leadership of Hon. Chang Pe-chin, 
Secretary-General of the ACC and his very able 
staff of the secretariat. In my capacity as ACC 
Executive Board Member and on behalf of the 
APU Japanese National Group, I should like to 
take this opportunity to express my sincere 
respect and appreciation for his work. 

Lastly, but not the least, may I wish this Ex- 
ecutive Board Meeting every success and that it 
will make further significant contribution to the 
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advancement of the Asian culture. 


4. Speech by Hon. Chang Kyoo Kim, Chief 
Delegate of the Republic of Korea. 


Mr. Chairman, Secretary General, and Honorable 
Delegates: 


First of all, I would like to express my sin- 
cere appreciation for the opportunity given me 
to participate in the 7th Executive Board Meet- 
ing of the Asian Cultural Center, and also express 
my thanks for the excellent arrangement made 
by our distinguished host for this meeting. 

During the past eleven: months since the 
previous meeting, ACC has been making a silent 
but positive progress, step by concrete step, 
through a series of a significant projects despite 
circumstantial difficulties. 

It is my firm belief that the successful devel- 
opment of a series of projects which include the 
planned Asian Scholars Convention is attribut- 
able to the capable and energetic leadership of 
Dr. Chang Pe-chin, ACC Secretary General. In 
this regard, on behalf of the Korean National 
Group, I wish to repose confidence in and pay re- 
spects to Dr. Chang Pe-chin. 


On this occasion, I would like to make a few ' 


remarks on reactions of Korean authorities con- 
cerned which I have contacted to a couple of re- 
solutions on cultural affairs adopted by the previ- 
ous APU General Assembly. 

Proposed establishment of sister ties by uni- 
versities of APU member countries is rather with- 
in the sphere of autonomous activities of univer- 
. sities in Korea. Nonetheless, not only presidents 
of major universities in Seoul but also govern- 
ment officials concerned have expressed their 
willingness to give full support for the purport of 
the resolution. 

With respect to promotion of relations 
among writers and artists in APU region, I am 
also pleased to inform you that various authori- 
ties concerned in Korea are in favor of such ideas. 

Mr. Chairman, Secretary General, and Honor- 
able Delegates: 

I have been confirmed in my belief with the 
lapse of time that if all of us continue to propel 
such sublime projects as stipulated in the ACC 
Charter with a sense of mission, the results of our 
efforts will certainly bear successful fruits in the 
foreseeable future. 

Thank you. 
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5. Annual Work Report by Hon. Chang Pe-chin, 
Secretary General of ACC 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Delegates, Distin- 
guished Observers, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Almost one year has elapsed since the con- 
clusion of the APU General Assembly held last 
October. In the light of the operations of the 
Asian Cultural Center during the past year, I find 
that there are several items which are worth men- 
tioning, and which calls for reevaluation. 


First, concerning the APU Youth Summer Camp: 

In the 2nd ACC Executive Board Meeting, a 
resolution was adopted concerning the holding of 
a summer camp for youth leaders to be recom- 
mended by APU National Groups. At that time 
we had nine countries participating in the APU 
and, if each country sent a five-member youth 
delegation, it would be relatively easy for the 
ACC to independently host a summer camp 
comprising fifty international youths. This 
summer, owing to the reduction of APU member- 
ship and because of very tight budget, the ori- 
ginally proposed APU Youth Summer Camp was 
incorporated into the "International Youth Re- 
creation Tour" sponsored by the China Youth 
Corps—with the ACC acting as coordinator and 
co-sponsor. It is a pity that though we sent out 
invitations to four member countries, only two 
countries—Japan and Korea—were able to partici- 
pate. It is our earnest hope that more countries 
will be able to join this kind of activities in the 
near future. 


Secondly, regarding the Asian Scholars” Conven- 
tion: 

The First Asian Cultural Scholars Convention 
was successfully held in Kyoto, Japan, last year. 
Now, the 2nd Asian Scholars Convention has 
been decided to convenefrom October 30 to 
November 4, this year, in Taipei. The overall 
theme of the forthcoming Convention will be: 
* Asian Culture and World Peace," which includes 


four specific subjects, namely, (a) Confucianism - 


and World Peace, (b) Buddhism and World 
Peace, (c) The Influence of Islam on Asian 
Culture (d) The Influence of Christianity on 
Asian Culture. Invited to this Convention will be 
two scholars from each APU member country, 
and one scholar only from each non-APU coun- 
try, in addition to some fifteen to twenty scholars 
from the host country. | 
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As expected, the Asian Scholars” Convention 
is meant to serve as the hotbed for bridging and 
merging the various traditions and traits of Asian 
cultures. Simulatneously it is hoped that this 
gathering of international scholarship will turn 
out to be the cradle for the emergence of a vital- 
ly new Asian culture metamorphosed from the 
old. Of course, we are fully aware that the task is 
heavy, and the challenge bold. Serving as catalytic 
agent, the staff of the ACC wish to assure you all 
that they will do their best. On the other hand, 
as defenders and promoters for the lasting peace 
and prosperity of Asia, you, Honorable Delegates 
and Distinguished Guests, are also kindly re- 


. quested to favor us with your expert opinions, 


advice, assistance, and criticism concerning the 
holding of this Scholars” Convention. 


Thirdly, about the Asian Parliamentarians’ Ex- 
hibit of Paintings, Calligraphy and Photographs: 

The annual Asian Parliamentarians’ Exhibit 
of Paintings, Calligraphy and Photographs is now 
again opening in Dr. Sun Yat-sen's Memorial Hall. 
It has been recognized by many that the quality 
of the artistic works displayed tends to improve 
with each Exhibit. Yet the number of works that 
comprise the Exhibit has apparently decreased. 
Of course, as a result of the tragic turn of events 
in Indochina, the APU membership has been 
somewhat reduced, and it seems logical that the 
scope of our Exhibit accordingly dwindled. But 
what I wish to emphasize here is that since this 
Exhibit has had four years' history behind it, we 
should—and I am sure that we will—exert more 
concerted effort to build an artistic monument 
which has already had a good foundation. In my 
capacity as Secretary General of the ACC, may I 
earnestly appeal to all the Honorable Delegates 
and Distinguished Guests here to contribute 
much more and better works of art to our Fifth 
Annual Exhibit to be held next year. 


Fourthly, the Asian Culture Quarterly: 

The publication of the Asian Culture ori- 
ginated from the like-minded endeavor of APU 
member countries to promote cultural interflow 
and to share the fruit of cultural research and 
learning among Asian nations. After four years of 
painstaking effort, and with the assistance of 
APU National Groups, we are glad to say that 
this magazine has achieved, against all odds, its 
goal of multi-national authorship as well as punc- 
tual publication. Looking back over the past four 


years, we are happy to say that the gains certain- 
ly deserve our pains. However, looking to the fu- 
ture, | must admit that certain misgivings exist. 
(1) Because the Asian Culture as a magazine is 
academic in nature, we should maintain fairly 
high scholastic standards and be on our guard 
against catering to the common taste, owing to 
lack of superior materials. (2) As a result of the 
reduction of APU membership, essay contribu- 
tions to the Asian Culture Quarterly have be- 
come very infrequent and precarious. In fact, 
dearth of materials from abroad has rendered the 
latest issue of the quarterly almost completely 
Chinese as far as the nationality of authorship is 
concerned. In this connection, please allow me to 
reiterate the important fact that the Asian Cul- 
ture Quarterly is the only forum for APU mem- 
bers to express and exchange their views on the 
promotion of culture; it is, metaphorically speak- 
ing, the only APU garden for us to experiment 
and cultivate Asian cultural rejuvenation. Honor- 
able Delegates, Distinguished Guests, as cham- 
pions of Asian cultural tradition, with the holy 
mission of cultural renaissance on our shoulders, 
it would indeed augur well if we make full use of 
the ACC publication to make our concerted 
voice heard, if we pool together our wisdom in 
devising ways and means to increase the quan- 
tity as well as improve the quality of the con- 
tents of the magazine. The Asian Cultural Center 
is more than willing to increase the budgetary 
appropriations for the publication, with special 
reference to honoraria for essay contributions to 
the quarterly. 

Finally, may | reiterate the fact that, the 
Asian Cultural Center, conditioned by its found- 
ing purposes and original plan, and further condi- 
tioned by its personnel and budgetary limitations, 
is both by nature and by necessity an organiza- 
tion mainly for conducting program studies, and 
for planning and initiation. But in the past four 
years, it seems that the Center has devoted too 
much effort to the actual carrying out of proj- 
ects, and too little effort to the more significant 
Work of coordination and propagation. Starting 
from next year, therefore, our main objectives 
will be for study, investigation, coordination and 
promotion of regional and multilateral coopera- 
tion, so asto make the ACC truly deserve the title 
of being the center for cultural interchange, and 
the crucible of various Asian cultural traditions. 

Thank you. 


MEMORANDUM 
OF 
The 7th Executive Board Meeting 
of the Asian Cultural Center, APU 


September 5, 1976 
Taipei, the Republic of China 


The Asian Cultural Center, APU, successful- 
ly held its 7th Executive Board Meeting in an 
atmosphere of unity and harmony on September 
5th, 1976, in the city of Taipei, the Republic of 
China, attended by Delegations of the Republic 
of China, Japan and the Republic of Korea, Ob- 
servers from Indonesia and the Secretary-General 
of the APU Central Secretariat, Hon. Yoshiharu 
Takeno. 

At the opening of the Meeting, the Hon. Liu 
Kuo-tsai, Chairman of the ACC Seventh Execu- 
tive Board, commended in his address the achieve- 
ments of the ACC ever since its establishment. 

After the introduction of Delegates and Ob- 
servers and the adoption of the agenda, a wel- 
come speech was delivered by the Hon. Cheng 
Tsang-po, Chief Delegate of the host country, 
who extended his most cordial welcome to all 
Delegates and Observers and emphasized that 
with chaos and perplexity increasingly rampant 
in the world, and with the ever-growing Com- 
munist threat to root up all cultural traditions 
and even deprive man of his very humanity, it 
was the responsibility of the Asian Cultural 
Center to devise ways and means, making full use 
of the current change of mood resulting from 
global! disenhantment with Communist lies, to 
safeguard and advance our cultural legacy and 
wipe out any threat of its destruction. 

All the Delegates and Observers in turn ex- 
pressed their views, emphasizing their concerted 


belief in, and. appreciation of, the vital signifi- 
cance of the ACC's contribution to the promo- 
tion of cultural interflow among the peoples of 
the APU member countries. 

. Then the Meeting approved with minor modi- 
fications the annual work report and the report - 
on annual budget submitted by the Hon, Chang 
Pe-chin, Secretary-General of the ACC. 

The Meeting, under the chairmanship of the 
Hon. Liu Kuo-tsai, devoted considerable time re- 
evaluating the ACC's performance and deliberat- 
ing on the direction and destination .toward 
which the ACC is to advance in the years to 
come. Аз a result of it, the Meeting adopted the 
following resolutions: | 
Resolutions 

1. On Strengthening the Asian Culture Quar- 

terly - оз 

2. Оп Enlarging. Ше Scope of the Asian Раг- 

liamentarians' Exhibit of Artistic Works 

3. On Urging the APU Member Countries to 

Set Up Campaigns Rejuvenating Spiritual 
Values in Asian Culture 

The Delegates and Observers expressed their 
respect and gratitude to the Chairman, the Hon. 
Liu Kuo-tsai, and commended the Hon. Chang 
Pe-chin, Secretary-General of the ACC, for his 
outstanding contribution to the success of the 
Meeting. | | 
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Signed by the Delegates of the following participating countries: 


PA 
Chairman ii | jie n 
P р 
For Ше Republic of China а. 


„з= 


Ġ иі 
For Japan Е ЖК (b = 


zn \ў 
For the Republic of Korea | Да а ЖЩ = 


ре 
Signed Бу Ше Observers: | | ти 

For Indonesia TEL. 

Secretarv-General, Central Secretariat, APU 5 A RE 

Secretary-General, ACC - KAY 


A View of the Conference Hall. 





Hon. Liu Kuo-tsai, Chairman Of ACC Ex- 
ecutive Board and Hon. Chang Pe-chin. 
y Secretary-General of ACC 





Hon. Cheng Tsang-po, Chief Delegate of 8 
the Republic of China, delivering his 
speech at the Meeting. 
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Hon. Tokuji Tokonami, Chief Delegate 
Japan, delivering his speech. 





Hon. Chang Kvoo Kim, Chief Delegate of 
the Republic of Korea, delivering his 
speech. 





Hon. Chang Pe-chin giving the annual 
budget report. 





Hon. Liu Kuo-tsai, Chairman of the АСС 
Executive Board, signing the memoran- 
dum. 


n, 





Hon. Cheng Tsang-po signing the memo- 
randum. 





Hon. Tokonami signing the memorandum. 
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Hon. Chang Куоо Кт signing the memor- 
дит. \ 





7 Hon. 2. Tjikmat, Observor from Indonesia, 
signing the memorandum. 


Hon. Takeno, Secretary-General of APU 
Central Secretariat, signing the memoran- 
dum. 





Hon. Chang Pe-chin, Secretarv-General of 
ACC signing the memorandum. 





A Visit to the Fourth Asian Parliamen- 
tarians Exhibit of Artistic Works. 





A Visit to the Fourth Asian Parliamen- 
tarians' Exhibit of Artistic Works 





A Visit to the Fourth Asian Parliamen- 
tarians' Exhibit of Artistic Works, 





A Visit to the Fourth Asian Parliamen- 
tarians' Exhibit of Artistic Works. 








Notes on the Authors 


Hsin Kwan-chue (Ж %.48 ), former editor-in-chief of the United 
Nations Picture—News Office and Professor of Chinese Culture, 
Marvland Universitv; Professor of English, Graduate School of 
Western Literature, College of Chinese Culture; and Professor of 
Chinese Literature, Graduate School of Chinese Culture, Soochow 
Universitv; Member of the P.E.N. Club, ROC, and World Poetrv 
Research Center, N.X.; publications include On Chinese 
Mvthologv, An Introductorv Note on Chinese Arts, Confucius as 
a Critic, etc. | 

Kim Xong-sook (= ВЖ), Professor at Sookmvung Women's 
Universitv; major publications include Studv of Court Customs 
in the Yi Dynasty, Study of Women Literature in the Yi Dynasty, 
BIC, 

King Yung-hua (#4 # ), M.A., National Taiwan Normal Uni- 
versity;M.A., University of Wisconsin, Madison, U.S.A.; Professor 
and Chairman of Literature Division, College of Chinese Culture, 
Taipei, Taiwan. 

Liu Liang-yu (2] 15), M.A., College of Chinese Culture: 
Lecturer, College of Chinese Culture; Research Fellow, China 
Academy; publications in chinese include “The Conservation and 
Preservation of the Miscellaneous Collections in the National 
Palace Museum", The Conservation and Preservation of the 
National Palace Museum Collections (National Palce Museum), 
May 1976; The Study of Chinese Enamel Wares (National Palace 
Museum), 1976; The History of Chinese Antiquities (Lion Art), 
1976. 


Phya Anuman Rajadhon, see Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. III, No. 1: 
VoL IV, No. 1. 

Yeh Hsiang-chih (#432 ) former Director of the Intelligence 
Bureau, Ministry of Defence; National Policy Advisor to the 
President. 

Yin Chien-chung (3t Ф ), Ph.D. in Anthropology, University 
of Hawaii; Visiting Associate Professor and Acting Chairman of 
the Department of Archaeology and Anthropology, National 
Taiwan University. 

Yu Yüh-chao (A X ), Ph.D. in American Studies, University of 
Hawaii; Associate Professor of English, National Taiwan Normal 
University. 


Contributors’ Memorandum 


The Asian Culture contains articles falling into the 

following categories: 

(1) Academic Articles 

(2) Articles of Historical or Geographical Interest with 
Local Colour (Travels with colour photographs in- 
serted included) 

(3) Ancient and Modern Literature and Art with relevant 
photographs 

(4) Life and Leisure (Description of local way of living) 

(5) Newsletter on Cultural Affairs | 

(6) Book Review and Digest of Magazine and Newspaper 

“Articles 

(7) Activities of APU and Events in APU countries 

(8) Brief introduction to Member Parliamentarians 

Articles of above-mentioned nature will be welcome. 

To avoid mistakes in type-setting, articles contributed 

should be typed double-spaced in English on white paper. 

The Asian Culture will reserve the right of making editorial 

changes in the articles. All articles already published 

either in English or in its original form will not be ac- 

cepted. | 

The author will bear his own responsibilitv for Ше соп- 

tributed article. The article's contents will in no wav 

represent the opinion of the Asian Culture. 

АЙ contributions should go through the APU National 

Groups. 
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Executive Board of the Asian Cultural Center, APU 


Chairman Liu Kuo-tsai ( 2197 ) (China) 

Members Cheng Tsang-po (РаЖ ) (China) 
Young Tsung-pei ( #35244) (China) 
Tokuji Tokonami ( RREZ ) (Japan) 
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PREFACE ТО THE SPECIAL ISSUE 
ON THE SECOND ASIAN SCHOLARS' CONVENTION 


The Second Asian Scholars Convention, which the Asian 
Cultural Center had initiated and exerted unstinted efforts in 
preparing, was at last held in Taipei, the Republic of China, 
from October 30 to November 4, 1976. Participating in the 
Convention were forty-seven scholars from Australia, the Re- 
public of China, India, Indonesia, Japan, Jordan, the Republic 
of Korea, Khmer, Malaysia, New Zealand, the Philippines, Sri 
Lanka, Saudi Arabia, Singapore, Thailand, Turkey, the United 
States, Vietnam, and Hongkong. Two scholars each from Japan, 
Korea, Thailand; twenty-four scholars from the host country, 
the Republic of China; and one scholar from each of the remain- 
ing countries and areas. 

The overall theme of the Convention was “Asian Culture 
and World Peace," which was further divided into the following 
four sub-topics: Confucianism and World Peace, Buddhism and 
World Peace, the Influence of Islam on Asian Culture, and the 
Influence of Christianity on Asian Culture. It is conceivably 
difficult to achieve anything like a unanimous consensus among 
so large a number of scholars fróm various countries, in such a 
limited space of time; we were not unaware of the baffling dif- 
ficulties, though. The theme was adopted with the ardent hope 
that all scholars would have a direct confrontation of the 
realities of world situations today and probe into the causes of 
global conflicts and instability in order to find their solution. It 
would be unwise to pretend that we are living in a “peaceful” 
world and therefore to leave alone the dark scenes behind the 
seeming tranquility. 

The four great thinkers of the world—S'akyamuni, Jesus 
Christ, Muhammad, and Confucius—though differing from one 


another in expressions and in Ше wavs thev propagated their 
teachings, were identical in their ultimate ends: urging to virtue 
and exhortation to reform, bliss for mankind and peace for the 
world. In old times, wars were occasionallv waged in the name 
of the teleologically concordant religions or philosophical 
doctrines. In appealing to force,.people of different religious 
faiths were actually defying approaches to mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation. 

We least of all aim to have stout talks about Ше contribu- 
tion of the Convention to world peace. However, the lofty ideal 
which underlies our efforts will undoubtedly be appreciated. 
Accomplishments come in accumulation from scratch. What 
was not understood or known before can now be understood 
and known. Scholars representing different religious back- 
grounds gave voice to their considered opinions in the Conven- 
tion in an atmosphere of harmony. While overlooking minor 
divergencies and turning to points of agreements, the scholars 
have paved for us a road leading to world peace. In this light, 
our results, in comparison with those unfortunate religious 
clashes in history, are not inconsiderzble. | 

With this in mind, the Editorial Board of Ше Asian Culture 
Quarterly has decided to publish all the papers presented in the 
Convention in two successive issues for the perusal and estima- 


tion of our cherished readers. 
4 
Au sal 


Chang Pe-chin 
Publisher 
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Kai-shek: 


OPENING ADDRESS BY DR. CHEN LI-FU 
PRESIDENT OF THE SECOND ASIAN SCHOLARS' CONVENTION 


Mr. President, Distinguished Guests and 
Fellow Members: 

We feel it a distinctive honor and priv- 
ilege to see the Second Asian Scholars' 
Convention held in Taipei in the Republic 
of China this year under the sponsorship 
of the Asian Cultural Center of the Asian 
Parliamentarians Union. The main topic 
to be brought up for discussion at this 
meeting is ''Asian Culture and World 
Peace." 

The term “peace” has the greatest at- 
traction for human beings. The reason 15 
that human progress has evolved through 
such stages as are known by everybody; 
namely, from slavery to equality and liber- 
ty; from force to reason; and from conflict 
to peace. Therefore, the politicians of the 
free world appeal to the voters by crying 
out "peace," "peace" in order to win 
more votes. But it is a question whether 
. each of them will honor his pledge to the 
voters, once he has been sworn in. Even 
aggressors who aim at world revolution 
use “peace” and “co-existence” to cover 


up their ambition for world conquest and 
domination. As a result, hopes for true 
peace are growing dimmer and dimmer. 
Instead, the world lives in uneasiness, fear, 
and terror almost every day. 

— Now let us look into the underlying 
causes that give rise to this situation. 1 
would like to say that wrong ideas lead to 
wrong faith; wrong faith tends to build up 
wrong power; and this power brings chaos 
to the world and spells doom to the ac- 
complished blessings of mankind. 

At the énd of the nineteenth century 
Charles Robert Darwin (1809-1882) 
brought out a book entitled “On the Origin 
of Species” on the basis of scientific. obser- 
vation and study of more than twenty 
years. (A well-known Chinese scholar by 
the name of Yen Fu translated the book 
into Chinese with the title rendered into 
three Chinese Characters, which were 
almost an exact Chinese equivalent to 
“Оп Natural Selection.") This book deals 
with the evolutionary processes of living 
things. Unfortunately his basic theory of 
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"natural selection and survival of the fit- 
test," implying that the weak will fall 
prey to the strong, is applicable to animal 
and plant life alike. The imperialists then 
used this argument as a pretext for expan- 
sion. Ás a result, by means of lethal wea- 
pons and the justification that might is 
right, the imperialists brought the weak 
and small states to their knees and made 
them their colonies. In their own countries 
a minority exploited large numbers of in- 
dustrial workers by means of capital and 
machinery. Thus a privileged few enjoyed 
the fruit of the blood and the sweat of the 
great mass of workingmen. Those who 
dare to act against the imperialists or the 
capitalists, they say, act agianst the law of 
nature. This statement sounds somewhat 
plausible, but is totally absurd. It caused 
the stagnation of' human progress for 
almost a century. 


Almost at the same time Karl Marx 
(1818-1883) devoted himself for the 
greater part of his life to the scientific 
study of socialism and reached the conclu- 
sion that the history of human civilization 
runs parallel to marked changes in the ma- 
terial environment and, therefore, material 
forces are the center of gravity in the 
historical evolution of human society. 


Furthermore, he attributed thedisharmony _ 


between social and economic interests 
completely to the capitalists’ exploitation 
of the industrial workers. Therefore, he 
says that class struggle is the motivating 
power behind social evolution. This ma- 
terialistic interpretation of history gives 
rise to the misconception that man is a 
slave to the material forces. This miscon- 
ception, which takes firm root in the 
mind of every person, serves as a whet- 
stone-to sharpen his desire for personal 
gain. Capitalizing on this situation, the 


Communists organized the  oppressed 
working classes to form a united front 
against the capitalists and to unite the 
weak peoples against their imperialistic 
colonial masters. The catch phrase for the 
liberation of the weak and the oppressed 
has gained such currency throughout the 
world as if it could be instrumental in 
bringing peace and welfare to mankind. 
Intrinsically, however, the Communists 
act from selfish motives and the majority 
of people under the Communist rule are 
reduced to a state of wretchedness. They 
are enslaved and live a life more miserable 
than ever before. 

The two schools of thought mentioned 
above have caused widespread disaster to 
all mankind for the following reasons: 

Capitalism emphasizes wealth and 
ignores virtue; consequently, man becomes. 
the servant of money; the worship of 
money, in turn, widens the gulf between 
the rich and the poor; religious faith is on 
the decline; social morality is breaking 
down;there is an upward trend of juvenile 
delinquency. Matters go from bad to 
worse. The highest dignitaries such as pre- 
sidents and premiers are forced to resign 
because they are involved in scandal and 
bribery. Mencius says, "when the ruler 
and the ruled enter into competition for 
profit, the kingdom will be on the brink 
of peril." 

Communism places material above 
man and finaly man becomes nothing 
more than material. In Communist coun- 
tries those who are in power have the 
arbitrary right to put people to death, re- 
gard deceitfulness as a virtue, and pursue 
relentlessiv the motto “Ше end justifies 
the means." Thus the people are deprived 
of freedom, personal dignity, and private 
property. Both the family system and 
moral conception are destroyed. There is 
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no law to protect them. They can hardly 
even make a choice between life and 
death. They are in such a miserable plight, 
it could be compared to a “hell on the 
earth." 

The advent of Dr. Sun Vat-sen in 
China is a significant event in the history 
of China. As a great thinker and far-sighted 
statesman, he became the leader of the 
Chinese people and succeeded almost 
bare-handed in uprooting monarchical 
rule with a history of thousands of years 
behind its development and established in 
1911 the first republican form of govern- 
ment in Asia. In the interest of world 
peace Dr. Sun expounded three basic 
principles: (1) Peoples of the world must 
stand on equal footing; (2) All people 
must enjoy equal political rights; and (3) 
All people must be entitled to equal eco- 
nomic opportunities. These are, in essence, 
what we call “The Three Principles of the 
People." According to Dr. Sun, all human 
conflicts stem from injustice and dishar- 
mony; so long as inequality and dishar- 
mony are not uprooted, there will be no 
genuine peace among human beings. Our 
Chinese forebears, in coining Chinese 
words, pointed out that PEACE means 
the combination of HARMONY and 
EQUALITY. What a wonderful idea this 
is! By nature, however, all things are not 
created equal and harmonious. Then how 
can we achieve this purpose? The answer 
is the application of moral forces. It is 
only morality based on jen (the Chinese 
character 4— carries a variety of meanings 
such as benevolence, charity, humanity, 
love) that makes it possible for the strong 
to help the weak, for the rich to support 
the poor, for the intelligent to help the 
foolish, for the superior to serve the in- 
ferior. Only in this way can equality 
gradually replace inequality, and eradicate 


the distinction between classes; harmony 
gradually take the place of shammony. 
and struggle be eliminated. 

Communism featured by class struggle 
is actually the No. | enemy of peace. As 
to capitalism, which places profit above 
everything else, how can we expect it to 
be moral! Communism and capitalism, 
though different, or even opposite, in their 
trends of thought, are both anti-moral. 
Then how can we expect peace from them? 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen based his lofty ideal 
upon his conviction that peace owes its 
origin to morality and upon the vision 
pursued by our forefathers; that is, a uni- 
versal rule of equality and fraternity. He 
expounded his view of evolution. Accord- 
ing to him, there are three periods of evo- 
Jution. The first is the period of material 
evolution; the second, the period of the 
evolution of species; the third, the period 
of the evolution of man. In the first period 
there existed no life on the earth; in the 
second period were only protozoa which 
appeared first and then all living things 
and finally humans. According to Darwin's 
theory of natural selection and survival of 
the fittest, life came into being in the 
simplest form and then evolved into more 
complicated ones, and many of them dis- 
appeared in the course of evolution. It 
took millions of years before humans be- 
gan to appear, who first lived a life like 
other animals. Again, tens of thousands of 
years passed before man had what we call 
human nature. After that emerged the 
third period—the period of the evolution 
of man. The evolution of man is different 
from that of species; this is featured by 
competition but also by mutual help. 
Society and the state are institutions for 
mutual help, while morality, benevolence, 
and justice are media for mutual help. 
Mankind will prosper if they act on the 
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afore-mentioned principles; if thev act 
against it, thev will be doomed to destruc- 
tion. Thev must stick to these principles 
and rid themselves of their beastiv nature. 
To this end, religion and education can be 
of great help. Thev encourage man to be 
self-conscious and self-reliant and to culti- 
vate his self-dignitv so he will no longer 
live in a beastiv state. This is the greatest 
responsibilitv of mankind todav. 

Hence Dr. Sun Yatsen pointed out 
the mistake Darwin had made; that is, he 
failed to distinguish between man and 
beast by applying his theory of evolution 
to savage beasts and civilized man alike, 
and thus reached the silly conclusion that 
man is beast-like. Dr. Sun also mentioned 
the error of Marx who failed to see that in 
the progress of human society the struggle 
for existence is the central force, instead 
of the mere struggle for material. Both 
material and spirit are essential to human 
existence. Neither of them can be lacking. 
Likewise, neither can be taken as the cen- 
tral force of evolution. Marx was. also 
wrong in that he gave all the credit for 
production to the labor of the working- 
men and overlooked the labor of other 
useful factors and their merits. Again, ac- 
cording to Marx, class struggle is the only 
way to solve conflicting economic inter- 
ests. In fact, only the adjustment of eco- 
nomic interests can prompt social progress. 
Therefore, Dr. Sun says Marx sees only in 
the course of social progress the disease 
instead of the principle, and thus he can 
be called only a social pathologist, not a 
social physiologist. | 

Unfortunately, when Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
discovered his own evolutionary theory, 
China and most Asian countries were 
colonies of the foreign powers. It was nat- 
ural that these powers did not care about 
what he had said. Ín the winter of 1924 


he gave a speech at Kobe, expecting Japan 


to assume the leadership of all Asia by 
acting in a traditional Eastern way; that is, 
to have a high regard for morality and the 
general welfare of all. In his conclusion he 
gave Japan this warning: “The Japanese 
must make a careful choice between these 
two ways—the evil, imperialistic way of 
the West or the royal way of wisdom of 
the East." It is a pity that in Japan there 
was no farsighted great statesman who 
would accept his suggestion, so Japan 
pursued the imperialistic policy. Thirteen 
years later, the Second Sino-Japanese War 
broke out. 

Only five months before the outbreak 
of the war the Japanese Diet sent a mission 
to Nanking. I was called on to receive 
them, whereupon Г gave a tea party in 
which I gave a speech to urge them to pre- 
vent the silly war, saying "The result 
would do good neither to Japan, nor to 
China. Both would be adversely effected. 
Japan would fall under the control of the 
capitalist nations, while China would be 
pawed by the Communist state." AII the 
Japanese papers published my remarks, 
but because of the arrogance of the Ja- 
panese militarists war finally broke out 
and ended in exactly the way I had pre- 
dicted. 

Eight years war being ended, the late 
President Chiang Kaishek adopted a 
policy of forgiveness based on the Confu- 
cjan philosophical view of human brother- 
hood, something like “Let bvgones be by- 
gones" and was lenient to such a degree as 
to prompt Japan, in return for China's act 
of returning good for evil, to take the in- 
itiative in developing the Asian cultural 
heritage. This is what we still hope for. 

I am sure you can well remember the 
Cairo Conference in November 1943, in 
which some of the subjugated nations in 
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Asia were guaranteed independence after 
the war. Since then other colonies in Asia 
and other parts of the world have been 
liberated in succession. This is in part due 
to the late President Chiang for he was 
their spokesman and, at the same time, 
illustrated the influence of Asian culture 
featured by “helping the weak.” 

In the present day world inequality is 
waning day by day. But irreconcilable 
psychological states are still developing. 
The outbreak of war is of much cóncern, 
because great powers are bidding for su- 
premacy while small countries are being 
fooled and tricked into fighting each other. 
The underlying cause is simply that the 
great powers have no regard for morality 
and are not faithful to their promises. In 
order to make financial profit, they sell to 
small countries out-of-date ammunition in 
large quantities; and for business' sake, 
they provide foodstuffs for aggressors. 
Under such circumstances it seems silly to 
talk about peace. 

АП Asian countries, whatever differ- 
ences in cultural heritage and religious be- 
liefs they may have, hold in common high 
regard for righteousness and justice, love 
and morality. If mankind has no desire for 
co-existence and co-progress, nothing can 
be done. If they aspire for co-existence 
and co-progress, what can military might 
do for them? Nothing. Nor can money Бе 
of any help. They must put moral force to 
work. Might and money can only be the 
servants of moral force to safeguard peace. 

The law of mutation equally applies 


to nations and individuals. There can 
never be two countries or two persons 
completely alike. It is selfish for one to 
force the other to follow him and be 
absolutely like him. Peoples should love 
each other for the similarities they hold in 
common and respect each other, though 
each people have their distinctive way of 
life. Only through tolerance of minor dif- 
ferences and mutual regard for general 
principles can a world of unity come true. 

In the eighteenth century, following 
the introduction of Asian culture featured 
by love and virtue into Europe, European 
scholars accorded their hearty and en- 
thusiastic welcome to it, which gave an 
impetus to the Enlightenment. This is a 
fact widely known. Owing to difference in 
languages and the interruption of East- 
West intercourse, the trend was snapped 
short. What a pity! 

If we believe that “love and justice 
will prevail over force,” and revive reli- 
gious and educational bodies all over the 
world in a common effort to propagate 
the grand and noble Asian culture featured 
by love and virtue to both Capitalists and 
Communists in order to change their 
wrong conceptions, the day will come 
when peace will reign. I would like to 
quote Dr. Sun Yat-sen's famous words as 
the conclusion of my speech: 

"Morality is indispensable to a coun- 
try! Morality is vital to the World." 

I extend you my hearty wishes for 
your good health and happiness. 


ADDRESS BY Н. E. YEN CHIA-KAN 
PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Guests, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

It is a great pleasure for me to meet 
here in Taipei with all of you who are 
participating in the Second Asian Scholars' 
Convention sponsored by the Asian Cul- 
tural Center of the Asian Parliamentarians' 
Union. You are well-known scholars and 
you have my deep respect. First of all, I 
want to extend my warmest welcome to 
those who have come from faraway lands. 

In size, Asia is the biggest continent. 
It is also the birthplace of human civiliza- 
tion. The countries of Asia are closely re- 
lated in cultural tradition. Scholars, who 
respect reason and justice and love demo- 
cracy and freedom, have for years been 
ceaselessly tilling and sowing seeds in the 
soil of culture and the realm of learning. 
The results of their studies have contri- 
buted to the cultural exchanges of Asian 
countries and to the advancement of 
human life. At this convention, you con- 
verge to exchange your experiences in and 
present your important views on matters 
of cultural nature. I am sure that out of 
your eminent wisdom, profound knowl- 
edge and penetrating deliberation will 


come new and even bigger contributions. 

Chinese culture is based on ethics and 
morals. It is the fountainhead of the noble 
culture of the Orient, which centers on 
benevolence. It has established a standard 


of values for the spiritual civilization of 


Asia and even for the rest of the world. 
Confucius established the moral criteria 
and advocated the grand way of “еуегу- 
one is a part of society and society belongs 
to everyone." Dr. Sun Yat-sen, our Na- 
tional Father, furthered this cultural tradi- 
tion with the development of his doctrine 
of the Three Principles of the People, 
which is so profound, so grandiose, so har- 
monious with nature and so suitable for 
people that it has become the lodestar of 
our national construction and the ideal of 
a world commonwealth of harmony. The 
doctrine of the Three Principles of the 
People is the mainstream of political 
philosophy of the 20th century. Our late 
President Chiang Kai-shek pointed out sa- 
gaciously that ethics, democracy and 
science are the essence of. the Three Prin- 
ciples of the People and the foundation 
for the cultural tradition of the Chinese 
people. He urged us to strengthen our 
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faith, and redouble our efforts to practice 
benevolence and save our country and the 
world. 

We can therefore see that the cultural 
thought of China forms a lofty system of 
its own. This however does not prevent us 
from absorbing culture and academic 
knowledge of foreign origin and adhering 
always to the good so as to enrich our cul- 
ture. Because the Chinese can assimilate 
other cultures, Chinese culture has be- 
come more grandiose. Because the Chinese 
can absorb various academic knowledge, 
their own academic knowledge can be 
. constantly broadened. I learned that you 
will be discussing some problems related 
‚ to religious thought. I would like to take 
this opportunity to point out that the 
Chinese people are not only able to accept 
religions of foreign origin with modesty, 
but they are also able to absorb the philo- 
sophical essence of foreign religions and, 
in that light, enhance their traditional 
philosophy of life. So it is that a "myriad 
of creatures can grow without contradic- 
tion, and a myriad of doctrines can exist 
Without conflict," as evidenced in the 
Chinese cultural tradition. 

The theme of this convention is “Asian 
Culture and World Peace," a topic which 
has consequences of epochal dimensions. 
Before you begin your discussions, you 
should understand that the root cause of 
current Asian turmoil is the expansion of 
: the evil force of Communism, and that 
the Chinese Communists who seized the 
mainland are the ringleaders of the day. 
You must have seen it clearly: With the 
loss of the Chinese mainland, the free 
world lost its bulwark in the Western Paci- 
fic. In less than a year, war had broken 
out in Korea. The war in Vietnam erupted 
soon after the Korean War had come to an 
end. With the division of Vietnam, the 


Communists stepped up infiltration and 
subversion that eventually led to the fall 
of Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos into the 
hellish fate of Communism. In the Asia of 
today, millions upon millions of people 
have been subjected to Communist perse- 
cution and pogrom. The adverse tide of 
appeasement is rampant, because people 
are taken in by the deception and tempta- 
tion of the Chinese Communists, and are 
bewildered by the shortsightedness of a 
number of free countries which eagerly 
seek temporary peace. This development 
constitutes a barrier to world peace as 
well as an Asian crisis, 

As I have said, the Chinese Com- 
munists are the ringleaders in Asian tur- 
moil. For the last more than 20 years, 
they have applied every conceivable cruel 
measure to purge and persecute scholars 
and all other intellectuals. This is proof 
that the Communists oppose humanity, 
ethics and culture. They have pursued 
without restraint their tyrannical rule and 
their policy of deceiving the people. They 
have negated the values of knowledge and 
forfeited academic freedom. The Chinese 
Communists become more divided after 
struggle and intensify their struggle as 
they become more divided. Serious schism 
and cold-blooded struggle have become 
more acute since the death of Mao Tse- 
tung. The anti-Communist uprising of the 
mainland people is expanding. This shows 
that human nature cannot be obliterated, 
ethical values cannot be effaced, culture 
cannot be destroyed and knowledge 
cannot be suppressed. 

The center of gravity of the world to- 
day is in Asia and that of Asia is in China. 
Only when we wipe out the Communist 
brute force of totalitarianism, can we as- 
sure peace for Asia and the World. So, we 
must direct our efforts toward concentrat- 
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ing all our strength to assure the triumph 
of genuine and glorious peace and reject 
the humiliating, sham peace. Asian peoples 
and even those of the rest of the world 
will then be able to enjoy the blessings of 
true peace. To attain this objective, we 
must insist on the implementation of our 
anti-Communist stand and step up our 
anti-Communist struggle. The struggle 
against Communism is actually a battle 
between humanity and bestiality, between 
freedom and slavery, and between demo- 
cracy and totalitarianism. This holy war 
must be fought with culture as the base, 


intelligence as the main force and truth as 


the spearhead. Ycu scholars have a heavy 


responsibility for che waging of this war. 

As all of you scholars are profoundly 
knowledgeable, I 5elieve you will succeed 
greatly in your academic studies and there- 
by strengthen the foundation of Asian 
culture and move forward in saving Asia 
in this time of crisis. I am supremely con- 
fident you can find a positive and satisfac- 
tory answer to vcur theme of “Asian Cul- 
ture and World Peace,” 

I wish you health and happiness. Thank 
you! 


ADDRESS ВУ Н.Е. ОК. КО CHENG-KANG 
PRESIDENT OF THE CHINESE NATIONAL GROUP, APU 


Mr. Chairman, eminent scholars, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

At a moment when Asian culture 15 
being highly regarded Бу the rest of the 
world but mercilessly stamped on the 
ground by the Communists, so many 
eminent scholars from Asian countries 
have come to attend the Second Asian 
Scholars! Convention sponsored by the 
Asian Cultural Center, APU, to discuss 
how to glorify Asian culture and promote 
world peace and human well-being, I have 
the great honor to welcome you to the 
Republic of China. 

In my view, the progress of human 
civilization is, as a matter of fact, the glori- 
fication of human culture, which has 
often been subjected to destruction by 
the forces of violence in history. However, 
there av always intellectuals, serving as 
forerunners of the times, who come out at 
the most critical moment in history when 
human culture is facing possible extinc- 
tion at the hands of destructive forces to 
fight for the survival of culture, thus en- 
abling it to shine once more. You, ladies 
and gentlemen, who are gathered here 
today, will certainly render signal services 
for the preservation and glorification of 
Asian culture. 


Asian Culture Is One of Peace 


The special characteristics of Asian 
culture lie in its being deeply rooted in 
humanism and its enthronement of human 
nature. Though such features of Asian 
culture may be expressed in various ways, 
the love of peace, respect for the divine 
will, ennoblement of the good, and exalta- 
tion of benevolence and love are common 
to them all. The emphasis is placed on the 
attainment of a state of the highest good 
and the ideal of a world commonwealth. 
This kind of culture is based on love and 
the essential goodness of human nature 
and manifested in the cultivation of friend- 
ly relations, mutual confidence, and justice. 
It is essentially à culture of peace. 

Asia is the largest and most populous 
continent of the world and Asian culture 
is one of the earliest world cultures to 
show the brilliance of its civilizing influ- 
ence. Asian culture has been one of right, 
not one of might. Whenever the Asian cul- 
ture of right is threatened with destruc- 
tion, world peace is threatened at the 
same time. Let usset aside for the moment 
examples in ancient history and cite just 
two of the latest ones to illustrate how 
the Asian culture of right has been threat- 
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ened with destruction in modern times, 
When Japanese militarism threatened to 
destrov the Asian culture of right bv 
force, it led to the outbreak of World War 
II and mercilessly sounded the death knell 
of world peace. When Soviet Russia and 
the Chinese Communists set up their re- 
gimes based on force and went ahead to 
destroy the Asian culture of right for a 
second time by means of their materialistic 
theory of class struggle and acts of aggres- 
sion, they again posed a serious threat to 
world peace. These examples show that 
the glorification of Asian culture is closely 
related to the preservation of world peace. 


Viewed from another angle, Asian cul- 
ture is often able to assimilate and tolerate 
a better culture from abroad so that man- 
kind can live in peace and exist side by 
side. Renaissance of Asian culture is a 
prior condition for the preservation and 
promotion of world peace as well as the 
mission of the times of the Asian peoples 
to contribute to the well-being of humanity 
at large and to world civilization. 


Conflict Between Communism and 
Asian Culture 


Asian culture has been continually 
assimilating the best of foreign cultures 
and, simultaneously, been spreading to 
other parts of the world to enrich theirs. 
Even when Asia had fallen victim to the 
scientific and material superiority of 
Western colonialism, Asian culture could 
still assimilate and influence the Western 
culture. But only Communism has been 
coming into incessant conflict with Asian 


culture ever since its introduction into 
Asia from Western Europe via Siberia. 
This is not because Asian culture has lost 
its traditional power to contain Commu- 
nism, but because the very nature of Com- 
munism with its atheism, anti-human na- 
ture, and anti-humanism is in direct op- 
position to Asian culture. What is still 
more important is that Asian culture is a 
basic negation of the Communist theories 
of materialistic dialectics, communization, 
and enslavement. Therefore, as long as 
Asian culture exists, so long will Com- 
munism be rejected by man in the bottom 
of his heart. Unless Communism succeeded 
in destroying and exterminating Asian 
culture, it could never establish or continue 
to maintain its tyrannical regime based on 
enslavement. Although the Chinese Com- 
munists have been in control of the main- 
land for almost thirty years, they still 
have had to initiate a so-called “great 
cultural revolution" and an “anti-Confu- 
cius" movement. This clearly shows that 
the traditional spirit of Asian culture is so 
deeply ingrained in the people's minds 
even under extremely cruel oppressions 
and that the said spirit produces an irre- 
sistible anti-Communist strength that can- 
not be stifled. This also constitutes the 
basic reason why tyrannical Communist 
regimes can never eliminate the ''funda- 
mental opposition" between Communism 
and the people. In initiating the ''great 
cultural revolution" and Ше ''anti-Confu- 
cius" movement, the Chinese Communists 
were animated by a desire to eradicate 
Asian culture and wipe out all traces of its 
immense potential. 

The conflict between Communism 
and Asian culture can never be resolved, 
because the conflict between human na- 
ture and anti-human nature, the conflict 
between humanism and anti-humänism, 
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and the conflict between respect for di- 
vinitv and atheism can never be reconciled. 
The Asian peoples' anti-Communist strug- 
gle is in fact a struggle for the preservation 
of freedom and democracy, for the preser- 
vation of human dignity, and a struggle 
against enslavement and tyranny and 


against inhuman persecution. It is also a- 


struggle for the preservation of Asian cul- 
ture to prevent it from being destroyed 
and eradicated altogether. 


Close Relationship Between 
the Glorification of Asian Culture and 
the Maintenance of World Peace 


The glorification of Asian culture is 
not simply for the purpose of preserving 
the Asian peoples freedom and demo- 
cracy but also for that of maintaining 
world peace. Asia is the center of the 
postwar world situation and the troubles 
from which the world is suffering today 
have come chiefly from Communist ex- 
pansion in Asia. The fall of the Chinese 
mainland into Communist hands, the out- 
break of the Korean War, the Communist 
seizure of powerin the three Indo-Chinese 
countries as an aftermath of the Viet- 
namese War, and the wanton expansion of 
Communism in Asia—all these have led to 
the confrontation of the forces of free- 
dom and democracy on the one hand and 
the Communist totalitarian forces on the 
other, disturbed world peace and security, 
and encouraged the Communists to ex- 
pand in the direction of Latin America. 
Above all, these factors have emboldened 
Soviet Russia to tighten its control over 
the peoples of Eastern Europe and to pose 
a serious threat to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). 

The world's need for peace is even 
more urgent today than ever before. This 
is not simply a matter of the dangers of 


the wholesale slaughter of humanity by a 
nuclear war but even more important still 
is the fact that Communist expansion con- 
stitutes a global, long-term, and multiple 
threat of the outbreak of wars at all times 
and in all places. Evidently, if we are to 
preserve world peace, we must first of all 
maintain the peace in Asia, a task which 
requires as a prerequisite the glorification 
of the Asian culture of right over might. 

The glorification of Asian culture is 
important, because by means of it we can 
unite all Asian peoples through the three 
elements of human nature, humanism, and 
the warmth of the human heart to form 
an allout opposition to Communism. As 
long as Asian culture exists, Communism 
cannot take root in Asia and no Com- 
munist regime in Asia can be consolidated. 
Such an inevitability is being presented 
before us: after the Chinese Communists 
had controlled the mainland for more 
than twenty years, an anti-tyranny Övert 
action finally took place at Tien-An-Men 
in Peiping where a crowd 100 thousand 
strong marched in protest, a fact which 
amply proves that the "great cultural re- 
volution” and the “anti-Confucius” 
movement in the last ten years aimed at 
the destruction of China's traditional cul- 
ture has utterly failed. We firmly believe 
that the more Communist expansion in 
Asia meets with resistance by Asia culture 
and the more it meets with opposition by 
the will of the Asian peoples steeped in 
their culture, the dangers of communiza- 
tion in Asia will be effectively averted. 
When Communist expansion in Asia has 
received such a severe blow, it will inevita- 
bly be of tremendous help to the mainte- 
nance of world peace. 

We must also point out that the glori- 
fication of Asian culture will certainly 
produce a chain reaction in the minds of 
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the people throughout the world. As 
Asian culture is one of peace and love and 
is characterized by high regard for human 
nature, it is a most powerful antidote 
against the theory of Communist material- 
ism, and its glorification will certainly re- 
sult in a grand combination of the religi- 
ous forces of Buddhism, Islam, and Chris- 
tianity in opposition to Communism and 
finally succeed in preserving world peace, 
freedom, and security. 


Methods to Be Adopted for 
the Glorification of Asian Culture 


The glorification of Asian culture is 
essential if the world is to enjoy peace and 
the progress of human civilization charac- 
terized by truth, the good, and beauty is 
to be promoted. But at a moment when 
Asian culture is being destroyed by the 
Communist tyranny, the glorification of 
Asian culture must broaden its field. of 
vision with regard to culture and rec- 
ognize, negatively, the necessity of pre- 
serving Asian culture and, positively, the 
importance of giving full scope to the 
spiritual strength of Asian culture. There- 
. fore, we must do several things, as follows: 

First, preservation of an environment 
favorable to the free development of Asian 
culture. 

The fundamental and most pressing 
problem at the present time when we are 
engaged in the glorification of Asian cul- 
ture is a search for freedom from destruc- 
tion. If the communization of Asia is not 
halted, Asian culture would continue to 
be destroyed and trampled under feet and 
the existence of Asian culture would be 
fundamental threatened. Therefore, 
maintenance of the existence of Asian cul- 
ture is a prior condition for the glorifica- 


tion of Asian culture. In order to insure - 


the existence of Asian culture, it would be 


necessary to preserve and fight for the 
Asian peoples' freedom from brain-wash- 
ing, ideologically, and from enslavement 
in daily life. 

Second, establishment of an Asian cul- 
tural front for the preservation of free- 
dom and peace. 

Owing to differences in history, en- 
vironment, and customs and habits, the 
Asian peoples show differences in culture 
which, however, still is much the same all 
over Asia and have formed one of the 
main currents of world culture. This main 
current is the basis on which the preserva- 
tion of Asian peace, democracy, and free- 
dom depends. We should make efforts to 
increase cultural interflow and call upon 
the masses of the people to establish in 
the free nations of Asia national spiritual 
fortresses, urge them to start a spiritual 
mobilization of Asian culture, and go a 
step further by uniting these national 
spiritual fortresses to form an Asian cul- 
tural front for the preservation of free- 
dom and peace. 


Third, uniting together the movement 
for the glorification of Asian culture and 
that for the preservation of freedom and 
democracy by the Asian peoples. 


The struggles of the Asian peoples to 
resist tyrannical regimes based on military 
might by relying on the spirit of a culture 
of right have been carefully recorded in 
history. Now the Asian peoples, being ex- 
posed to the threat of Communist expan- 
sion, are gradually coming to realize that 
they cannot maintain freedom of thought 
without preserving the free and democratic 
system and way of living. The movement 
to fight for and preserve freedom is spread- 
ing behind the Iron Curtain and in the 
free areas of Asia in widely different 
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forms. Our urgent task of the present is to 
unite the efforts for the glorification of 
Asian culture and the movement for the 
preservation of freedom and democracv. 
Оиг aim is to work for the glorification of 
Asian culture through the fight for its pre- 
servation and to strengthen the anti-Com- 
munist struggles of the Asian peoples bv 
making full use of the potentials of Asian 
culture. 

Ladies and gentlemen, now with the 
death of Mao Tse-tung, Ше archenemy 
and persecutor of Oriental culture, and 


the great confusion among the Chinese 
Communists caused bv the internal power 
struggle, the traditional culture of Asia is 
demonstrating its authoritv and brilliance. 
As scholars and the mainstav of the Asian 
academic circle, vou have the mission of 
the times to carrv on the past heritage and 
open a new era for future generations. Let 
us hold firmiv to our convictions and the 
main currents of the present and usher in 
a new epoch in which Asian culture is re- 
born, glorified, and re-created. 


ADDRESS BY H.E. DR. H. J. NARO S. H. 
VICE-SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Please allow me-and mv colleagues in 
Indonesia to congratulate vou on the 
opening of the Second Asian Scholars 
Convention to-dav, and we hope that 
through this convention there will be a 
closer co-operation in the field of culture, 
art and religion between us, Asian people. 

We know of the various kind of cul- 
ture, art and religion existing in our Asian 
community and with knowing each other 
culture, art and religion, there will be 
a mutual understanding and knowledge 
amongst us, which will lessen the gap that 
still divides us, because an Indonesian as 
well as an English proverb says: “Un- 
known, unloved.” 

Therefore the efforts of the Asian Cul- 
tural Centre of the APU to realize this 
convention is very much appreciated. 

We would like every participants to 
put forward the probiems they have to 
face in their.respective countries in con- 


nection with our lives together in our 
Asian community with much responsibi- 
lity, so that it will bring this convention 
to useful results in concern with our 
mutual contacts. 

In the tangle of our daily busy life, we 
easily forget the worth of culture, art and 
religion, often a strong weapon to unite 
people, butonthe contrary disputes about 
this could lead to serious conflicts or even 
war. The world's history has noted wars 
that broke out because of such disputes. 
It is therefore that we agree and fully 
support this convention and we are very 
happy to have'our observers from In- 
donesia to attend this convention. 

: Once again I wish you success and 
may I also convey my gratefulness to the 
Secretary General of the ACC APU for 
giving me the opportunity to contribute 
our thoughts to this convention. 

Thank you. 


MESSAGE OF Н.Е. NOBUSUKE KISHI 
PRESIDENT OF THE APU JAPANESE NATIONAL GROUP 


On the occasion of the second. Asian 
Scholars' convention held in Tapei, on be- 
half of the. Japanese National Group of 
the APU, I should like to extend mv 
heartiest greetings to all the eminent re- 
presentatives from Asian countries and 
the sponsors of the host country and the 
Asian Cultural Center. 

I am looking forward to seeing brilliant 
opinions and fruitful debates to be un- 
folded by the distinguished scholars on 


the theme of "ASIAN CULTURE AND" 


WORLD PEACE." 

I also should like to point out that the 
theme was aptly chosen in the light of the 
current political “situation of the world, 
which has grown immensely complicated 
and difficult to resolve. | 

However, it is а уегу sad fact that 
under the pressure of science and techno- 
logv, the remarkable progress of which 
the contemporarv world can be proud, 


the importance of humanity is likely to be “ 


disregarded—this is truly a deplorable 
situation to the healthy development of 
mankind. Herein lie our uneasiness and 
worries about the future of mankind. 
Therefore, we have to pass through a 
number of terrible ordeals in order to 
achieve a society of mankind based on the 


full recognition of humanity and freedom. 
In this respect, all of us must unite to con- 
quer the perils now we are confronted. 

We, Asian people, have fortunately 
succeeded the assets of a spiritual civiliza- 
tion which is based on an Oriental philo- 
sophy which takes the source in the long 
history of over several thousand years. 

I am'sure that the oriental philosophy, 
which is characterized by humanity and 
mercy, will be able to correct the present | 
lopsided civilization caused by the over- 
powering influences of science and tech- 
nology. | 

It is our duty to revive the spirit and 
moral of the Oriental philosophy so as to 
make them to become the basic consti- 
tuents of the society of freedom and de- 
mocracy. 

For the progress of Asia and for the 
happiness of mankind, I earnestly hope all 
of you, distinguished scholars, to exért 


your coordinated efforts in searching for 


direct approaches to our common goal of 
well-balanced human society guided by 
the Oriental philosophy. 

I hope that the convention will be a 
great success. 

Thank you. 


* MESSAGE OF H.E. IL KONG CHUNG | 
PRESIDENT OF THE APU KOREAN NATIONAL GROUP 


On the occasion of the Second Asian 
Scholars! Convention, I am pleased to 
send a congratulatory message to the Con- 
vention on behalf of the APU Korean Na- 
tional Group. First of all, I would like to 
express my sincere appreciation and com- 
mendation to the APU Chinese National 
Group and the Secretary General of the 
Asian Cultural Center for their efforts for 
an excellent arrangement of the Conven- 
tion. 

Amidst the rapid changes in interna- 
tional political situation, Asia is ехреп- 
encing tribulations. We, the Asian peoples, 
however, must cope with this situation 
while never wavering in our pursuit of 
peace and prosperity in Asia. 

Аз. уоп are well aware, Asia today is 
suffering from the trials and threats of 
Communism. Under these circumstances, 
ali the freedom-loving peoples in Asia 
must make strict precautions and take 
measures against the destructive activities 
of the Communists who merely give lip- 
service to the reduction of tension and 
peaceful coexistence, while in actuality 
continue aggressive expansion schemes. 

We, the Asian people, have traditional- 


ly respected scholars while treasuring cul- 
tural heritages from our forefathers. I 
firmly believe that the mission of the 
Asian Scholars’ Convention is significant 
in preserving and building upon the tradi- 
tional cultures of Asia. In this respect, I 
think it timely and appropriate for the 
Convention to have as its topic, "Asian 
Culture and World Peace." 

I hope that the Convention will provide 
a forum in which cultural exchanges will 
actively be promoted among Asian peoples. 
I am sure that the Second Asian Scholars' 
Convention will reap great success. 


П Kwon Chung 


President 
APU Korean National Group 


Ei 


| ADDRESS ВУ HON. DR. CHANG PE-CHIN 
SECRETARY GENERAL OF THE ASIAN CULTURAL CENTER, APU 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Delegates, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

Today, with great pleasure, we witness 
the opening of the Second Asian Scholars' 
Convention held in Taipei, sponsored by 
the Asian Cultural Center, Asian Parlia- 
mentarians' Union. In the capacity of Sec- 
retary General of the Asian Cultural 
Center, may I present to you a few obser- 
vations. 

First, concerning the origin of the 
Asian Scholars Convention: In 1972, in 
the 2nd Executive Board Meeting of the 
Asian Cultural Center, the Chinese delega- 
tion made a proposal to the effect that an 
annual conference of Asian scholars be 
held in different APU member countries 
on a basis of rotation. This proposal was 
made in view of the fact that, according 
to the records of the International Con- 
gress of Orientalists seated in Paris, at 
least one hundred meetings of the Congress 
- had been held up to the present. Their 
sponsors and supporters are all Europeans 
and Americans, and most of the partici- 
pants have been Americans. and Europeans, 
too. It has been regarded as a matter of 
deep regret and big irony, therefore, that 
these meetings of Orientalists were: not 
held in Asia, but in Paris, that they were 
not sponsored by Orientals but by Wester- 
ners. Consequently, in the 1972 ACC 
Board Meeting the Chinese proposal was 


promptly approved. At the same time it 
was resolved that the First Convention of 
Asian Scholars be held in Taipei. But due 
to various circumstances which later de- 
veloped, the First Convention was held in 
Kyoto, Japan, last year. Today, we are 
able to hold the Second Convention of 
Asian Scholars in Taipei, thanks to the 
full support of the Government of the Re- 
public of China, and to the generous assist- 
ance of the gentlemen of the APU Chinese . 
National Group, especially to H. E. Dr. 
Ku Cheng-kang and Hon. Kuo Chi, presi- 
dent and Secretary-General of the Chinese 
National Group, and to Hon. Cheng Tsang- 
po and Hon. Young Tsung-pei, Executive 
Board Members of the Asian Cultural Cen- 
ter. Moreover, Dr. Chen Li-fu, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council on the Chinese Renais- 
sance, and Dr. Chien Shih-liang, President 
of Academia Sinica, have kindly accepted 
the responsibility of.serving as President 
and Vice President of the Second Asian 
Scholars’ Convention, thus making possible 
the smooth operations of this conference 


in all its stages of preparation. On behalf 


of.the Asian Cultural Center, may | avail 
myself of this occasion to express to them 
our sincere thanks. 

Secondly, the main topic of this con- 
ference is “ASIAN CULTURE AND 


. WORLD РЕАСЕ,” which will include dis- 


cussions on Confucianism, Buddhism, 
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Islam and Christianitv. These four great 
systems of thought encompass not only 
all political, social and literary activities 
all over the world, but actually penetrate 
into the very soul of each member of the 
human species, and condition his ог her 
behavior and outlook on life. But the 
founders of these four great systems were 
all born in Asia. Consequently it would 
not be an exaggeration if we say that all 
of the four great teachers are the fountain- 
head of Asian culture, Muhammad being 
born in Mecca of Saudi Arabia, Jesus in 
Bethlehem, Buddha in Northern India and 
Confucius in the State of Lu in ancient 
China. Today, exponents and representa- 
tive scholars of the four major culture— 
Islam, Christianity, Buddhism and Confu- 
cianism—meet together in Asia—the foun- 
tainhead of Asian culture—and discuss the 
vital issues concerning Asian culture and 
world peace. This may indeed be regarded 
as the grand mobilization of major cultural 
‘forces of Asia, in the interests of world 
peace and civilization. In this sense, I do 
believe that this conference is at least un- 
precedented and unexampled, if not to be 
unexcelled. 

Thirdly, it is my firm belief that cul- 
ture knows no boundaries, that culture 
not only transcends all racial boundaries 
but also conquers all differences of na- 
tionalities. It neither discriminates the 
poor from the rich, nor distinguishes the 
old from the young. It annihilates all class 
distinctions and sex differentiations. Once 
a culture comes into contact with another 
culture, there is born the blossom of mu- 
tual influence and appreciation. It is 
like black mixing with white which nat- 
uraliv turns gray, and it is like water 


meeting milk with the immediate result of 


instant blending. Furthermore, in spite of 
the fact that Buddhism, Christianity, 


Islam and Confucianism differ in their in- 
terpretations of things and in their ap- 
proaches to matters, the four great systems 
are actually unanimous in their zealous at- 
tempt at achieving well-being and happi- 
ness for mankind, and in their vital con- 
cern for harmony within each individual 
and peace all over the world. In other 
words, there seem to be several different 
paths, but for mankind there is only one 
goal, one destiny. Today, the elite of the _ 
four great philosophies meet and pull to- 
gether their wisdom and learning, in a 
concerted effort to find ways and means 
toward the goal of world peace, adjusting 
and modifying regional difference and 
striving toward the goal of universal 
brotherhood, transforming cultural inter- 
flow and cooperation into a universal re- 
juvenation of Asian culture and world 
civilization. How shall we promote the 


ethical, moral and spiritual heritage of our 


Oriental culture? How shall we redeem 
the present world from its increasingly 
rampant moral anarchy and spiritual bank- 
ruptcy not only for the survival and pros- 
petitv of Asia but also for the lasting peace 
and happiness of our posterity? These 
piercing questions are the deep concern of 
all mankind, and the solution—at least the 
attempt at a solution—to these vital ques- 
tions should be the responsibility of every 
participant of this Convention. It is a holy 
mission with almost inexaustible implica- 
tions. And the burden rests on the 
shoulders of all the distinguished scholars 
present at this conference. I deem it a 
great honor and privilege that I am given 
this opportunity to benefit from your 
erudite and learned discussion. In closing, 
I wish every success of this meeting, and 
heartily wish you health and prosperity. 
Thank you. 


ADDRESS ВУ DR. У. 5. TSIANG, MINISTER OF EDUCATION. 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA, AT THE CLOSING CEREMONY 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
— and gentlemen: 

It gives me great pleasure to extend to 
you my hearty welcome to the Second 
Asian Scholars! Convention sponsored by 
the Asian Cultural Center, APU. After 
three days of in-depth discussion and ex- 
change of views, I am sure that you must 
have arrived at some interesting and valu- 
able conclusions on the general theme of 
“Asian Culture and World Peace." The re- 
sults of the Convention will serve as guid- 
ing principles for cultural cooperation by 
the Asian nations in the coming years. 

Asian culture has one common char- 
acteristic in which the national cultures of 
all Asian countries share, namely, a spirit 
of peace. The four specific subjects, into 
which the general theme has been subdi- 
vided, go to prove that we are agreed that 
the teachings of the four Asian sages, Con- 
fucius, Buddha, Jesus Christ, and Mo- 
hammed, have all contributed to the 
shaping of Asian culture and make it one 
of peace. | 

Unfortunately, however, Communism, 
though it did not originate in Asia, has 
brought more human sufferings to the 
Asian nations than elsewhere, and has 
posed a greater threat to democracy. free- 


dom, and peace, both in scope and in in- 
fluence. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the anti-Com- 
munist struggle in which we are engaged 
for the preservation of democracy and 
freedom is not confined to one single 
country or nation. It is a struggle on the 
outcome of which depends the fortune of 
all Asia and of the entire free.world. As I 
see it, the most effective way to forestall 
the Communist threat is education, 
through which the glories of Asian culture 
can penetrate every dark corner of doubt 
so that people can have full confidence in 
themselves and gain greater strength there- 
by. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you are all aca- 
demic leaders, guardians of culture, and 
fighters for democracy and freedom. As 
such, you are in a position to make the in- 
fluence of culture be felt by those with 
whom you come into contact and, in this 
way, help to promote peace. I sincerely 
hope that in the future we shall work even 
closer together than before, educationally, 
academically and culturally, in order to 


‘let the brilliant rays of Asian culture shine 


ever brighter and preserve the freedom 
and peace of all mankind. 
I thank you for your kind attention! 


CLOSING SPEECH ВУ DR. CHIEN SHIH-LIANG 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE SECOND ASIAN SCHOLARS' CONVENTION 


Distinguished Guests and Honored Parti- 
cipants: | i 

For the past few days, we in the Re- 
public of China have been honored with 
the presence among us of so many leading 
' personalities of Asia's academic world. 
Having. heard your scholarly deliberations 
and erudite papers presented at the present 
Convention, one cannot help saluting you 
for your dedication to the important task 
of promoting the cultural exchange in our 
part of the world. At the same time, I 
must express my deep gratitude on behalf 
of the sponsoring institution for your 
participation in this Convention. My ap- 
preciation also goes to our advisors and 
colleagues of “the Secretariat, without 
whose painstaking preparatory work the 
conference could not have been held so 
' smoothly. 

What you have said about the Conven- 
tion theme--“Asian Culture and World 
Peace"—have made it amply clear that the 
people of Asia have a key role to play in 
the world community. You have parti— 
cularly pointed out the importance of cul- 
tural exchange in Asia and its close bear- 
ing on world peace. I believe no one can 


challenge your views. 

We are all aware that the establish- 
ment and maintenance of world peace are 
the joint responsibility of the entire 
human race. However, one must admit 
that today the major obstacle to a lasting 
world peace lies in Asia. Paradoxically, 
stress on peace has been a salient feature 
of the Asian culture. Consequently, it 
should be propagated with greater vigor 50 
as to maximize its influence throughout 
the world for the sake of a lasting peace. 

If Confucianism is to be summed up 
in one word, that word would be “bene- 
volence.” As the main stream of Chinese 


' philosophical thinking and Chinese way of 


life for over two thousand 'years, Confu- 
cianism exhorts people to cultivate the 
right attitude in dealing with human rela- 
tions and to cultivate an unimpeachable 
personality as the first step. Beginning 
with self-cultivation, one is to strive for 
harmony within the family, security of 
the country, and finally for a world 
governed by law and order. 

The Analects of Confucius devotes no 
less than fifty-eight citations to the ela- 
boration on “benevolence.” The key sen- 


— 
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tence is: “The benevolent love their fellow 
beings." The great sage spelled out the 
specific wav to achieve the goal: One 
should start with forging familv affection, 
then proceed to love his compatriots, and 
finallv treat the entire humanitv as his 
brothers. In other words, the ultimate 
objective of Confucianism is the creation 
of a World Commonwealth in which all 
people are bound together bv strong 
sibling affection. 

Mencius, the foremost Confucian 
scholar in Chinese historv, made what is 
probably the most lucid interpretation of 
the Confucian ideal of “benevolence” in 
his famous sentence: ''Treat with the re- 
verence due to age the elders in vour own 
familv, so that the elders in the families of 
others shall be similariv treated; treat with 
the kindness due to vouth the voung in 
vour own familv, so that the voung in the 
families of others shall be similarly treated” 

So one may regard the culture centered 
on this philosophy as a "cosmopolitan 
culture." The essence of the Confucian 
ideal in this respect is best summarized in 
a passage on World Commonwealth, 
which forms part of the chapter on the 
“Evolution of Li” in the Book of Rites. 
Realizing that the same ideal is embodied 
in the U. N. Charter, the Chinese govern- 
ment presented the United Nations in 
1968 a gift in the form of a stone tablet 
inscribed with the famous passage. Unfor- 
tunately, the U. N. Secretariat knuckled 
under the Chinese Communist demand to 
have the tablet removed from the U. N. 
Building after the Peiping regime was il- 
legally admitted to the world organization 
at the expense of this country. That inci- 
dent dramatized how vastly different the 
Communist ideology is from the Chinese 
cultural heritage. It also served as a re- 
minder to us that we should work much 


harder to promote cultural exchange and 
cooperation in our region for the sake of 
world peace. 

There is no denying the fact that Con- 
fucianism has met a severe setback due to 
the Communist occupation of the Chinese 
mainland. But I can assure you that the 
real worth of Confucianism has not been 
subtracted by one iota. I am particularly 
proud to say that the Republic of China 
on Taiwan has become a veritable reposi- 
tory of Chinese culture with a high con- 
centration of scholars working tirelessly 
for its preservation. As a matter of fact, 
all the Chinese people on this side of the 
Iron Curtain are keenly conscious of their 
responsibility for the maintenance and 
further development of their cultural 
legacy. And I am confident that free China 
has the potential as well as the determina- 
tion to become the world's most important 
citadel of Chinese culture. The Renaissance 
and the Enlightenment brought Western 
culture to new heights. We in this country 
have the ambition to reinvigorate our own 
culture through a Chinese renaissance. 

Our people have long recognized that 
security is the cornerstone of peace. This 
is reflected in the Chinese phrase ''pros- 
perity of the nation and security of the 
people," which is frequently used as a 
description of the best government ad- 
ministration. The passage about World 
Commonwealth in the Book of Rites also 
stresses that mankind should be able to 
enjoy security in their life. 

I am happy to note that much has 
been done in Asia today in the area of co- 
operative undertakings aimed at improv- 
ing the security and happiness of the 
people. But there are vast numbers of 
peoples in many parts of our continent 
still living in poverty and insecurity. While 
feeling sorry for the wretched life of these 
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people, one cannot help worrying about 
its adverse effect on world peace. 

Jam sure our colleagues in the scholarly 
community of Asia are all aware of the 
importance and urgency of their task to 
uphold and spread the cultural heritage of 
our continent. By working in concert we 
certainly can render much spiritual sup- 
port to the less fortunate people in Asia 
while providing a stronger protection for 
the security of our own respective coun- 
tries. 

As head of Academia Sinica, I would 
like to take this opportunity to express 
a personal wish. In this age of knowl- 
edge explosion, I believe that the culturál 
and academic institutes in Asia should 
make greater efforts in seeking more and 
better channels or programs of coopera- 


tion. Only then can we help upgrade the 
cultural level on our continent, which is 
after all the cradle of world civilization. 

We have in Academia Sinica ten in- 
dependent research institutes, and three 
more are being established. Together they 
have a collection of over three hundred 
thousand titles dealing with the various 
aspects of Chinese culture. These institutes 
Shall be most happy to establish closer 
contact with, and make their facilities 
available to, sister institutes in other parts 
of free Asia. 

Finally, I wish to say “ТрапК you" 
again for your participation in this Con- 
vention and for bringing it to a successful 
conclusion. May you all enjoy good health 
and continued success in your work! 


The Influence of Islam on Asian Culture 


Ahmad Subardjo Djoyoadisuryo 


. The subject of our study covers so 
wide a field of various and different 
elements of culture spread over Asia that 
it is well nigh impossible to treat the 
subject matter in a detailed manner and 
within the time limit of this seminar. 

We have therefore to confine ourselves 
to modest efforts to trace the impact of 
Islam in general lines from the time it 
began to exert its influence on the 
neighbouring countries of Arabia, gradu- 
ally expanding to East and West. 

. Islam started to spread its teachings 
and political power to all directions from 
Arabia, the scene of its birth, about six 
hundred years after the beginning of the 
Christian era. There were few different 
centres of civilization in the then known 
world: China, Persia, India and Greece; 
predominant among the four different 
springs of culture were the Indian and the 
Greek. They developed into mighty 
currents. 

The Indian civilization after a brief 
shrinkage has again started flowing as a 
mighty river and follows its course to a 
great destiny. 


lhe Greek civilization had fertilized 
Greece, Alexandria, Rome and Syria for 
more than fifteen centuries. They became 
more or less Islamized. In the 10th century 
A. D. only two great currents of culture 
prevailed, Indian and Muslim. Indian 
philosophical thought spread to the Islamic 
countries in the 8th and 9th century and 
modes of thoughts from India flowed to 
the world of Islam. Thereafter when these 
countries rose to the highest cultural level, 
the current went back from the world of 
Islam to India. 

The West was in the Middle Ages of a 
lower spiritual level and it was naturally 
that it became flooded by Muslim philoso- 
phy and science. 

It was in the beginning of the 7th 
centruy when Islamic thought sprang into 
life in the deserts of Arabia. The biography 
of Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam is 
well known, so that I don't need to depict 
the life story of the man who brought a 
new code of human behaviour to his Arab 
fellowmen and the world at large contained 
in Islam. 

What were the causes of the rapid 
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expansion of the new faith? Certainly not 
only the decaying political and social 
order in which the people in the neigh- 
bouring countries of Arabia found them- 
selves at the time. This state of affairs had 
greatly favoured the entry of Islam, but it 
was the spirit and the vigour of the new 
religion that persuaded millions of people 
to embrace it. 

H.G. Wells in his Outline of History! 
tells us that it was full of the spirit of 
kindliness, :generosity and brotherhood; 
it was a simple and understandable reli- 
gion, it was instinct with the chivalrous 
Sentiment of desert: and it made its ap- 
peal straight to the commonest instincts 
in the composition of ordinary men. 

Religious enthusiasm was the driving 
force. “The principle of unity, writes Dr. 
Zaki Ali? , which is both the nucleus and 
the aim of the Islamic faith and policy, 
' the absolute Oneness of the Creator, the 
unity of administration: religious, civil, 
judicial and military, all these incorporated 
together, constituted a most potent factor 
in uniting the Arabs who betook them- 
selves to conquest. Their rising tide could 
not be stemmed.” 

Persia and Byzantium were the .two 
greatest empires of those days. They were 
swept away, despite all efforts of resist- 
ance. The Islamic armies were irresistible. 

Within a period of about hundred 
years after the death of Muhammad, Islam 
succeeded in creating an Empire stretching 
from Spain to India and the borders of 
China and from Central Asia to Egypt. 
The Islamic Empire surpassed the Roman 
Empire at its Zenith. 

This wondrous phenomenon has in- 
spired Abdullah Jusuf Ali, who translated 
the text of the Holy Quran and gave his 
commentary upon, to the following 
poetic exclamation? : Ä 


“Many were the faiths in the composite 
world of Western Asia, 

Northern Africa and Europe; 

And many were the fragments of ancient 
wisdom, 

Saved, transformed, renewed, mingled; 

And many new streams of wisdom were 
poured through the crucibles of 
noble minds—prophets, poets, preach- 
ers, philosophers, and thinking men 
of action; 

And: many were the conflicts, and many 
the noble attempts reaching out 
towards Unity; 

And many were the subtle influences 
interchanged with the other worlds 
by further and Eastern Asia; 

Aye, and perchance with the sea scat- 
tered isles of the Pacific and the 
world between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. 


The impact of Islam on these regions 
of the world was tremendous in the field 
of Literature, Architecture, Art, Law and 
Society, Science and Medicine, Music, 
Astronomy and Mathematics. 

I may quote in this respect the image 
of Islamic Empire as described by MM. 
Sharif, Formerly Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Philosophy in the Aligan 
Muslim University, in his book ‘Muslim 
Thought, Its Origin and Achievements”: 
(page: 16) 

“This was an empire, which inspite of 

vast changes in its boundaries, and in- 

spite of being now closely now loosely 
knit, saw its rise till the third quarter of 

the 16th century.” 


It could boast of one language, Arabic 
as its lingua franca. It had towns with a 
prosperous population of ten to fortv 
lacs of inhabitants, with tens of thousands 
of garden villas, lavishly furnished with 
magnificent paintings, rich tapestries, cur- 
tains and chandeliers, with thousands and 
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thousands of public baths and with strong- 
ly macadamized roads and solidly paved 
lanes lighted with public lamps. It pos- 
sesed the largest navy in the mediaeval 
world and had mastery over the Atlantic 
off the coast of Spain and West Africa, 
the Mediterranean Sea, the Red Sea, the 
Indian Ocean, the China Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean; and kept a mercantile 
fleet that made monthly voyages from the 
Atlantic to the pacific, touching at all 
the important ports, including those of 
Malabar on the way. 

It ran industries that manufactured 
goods, carpets, tiles, pottery, soaps, per- 
fumery, paper, glass, jewelry and cotton, 
silk and woollen fabrics admired both in 
the East and the West, with factories 
spreading from Persia to the banks of the 
Danube on the one side and the heights 
of the Pyrenees on the other. In leather, 
cotton and silk fabrics alone, several Euro- 
pean names owe their origin to the 
Muslims. 

Such are, for example, marocco, 
cordovan, muslin (from Mosul), cotton 
(from Qatu), baldachine (from Baghdad), 
damask (from Damascus), fustian (from 
Fusd); Faffeta (from Persian Tafta), tabir 
(from Attabic, the name of a silk manu- 
facturing family in Baghdad). It carried on 
trade by sea routes from Korea, Japan and 
the Philippines to Spain and France, and 
indirectly through Jewish and European 
tradesmen, to England, Sweden and 
Norway and by land routes from North 
Africa to the heart of Siberia. 

It was the first to manufacture gun- 
power, an invention.as important in the 
mediaeval ages as the atomic bombs to- 
day, and to blazon shields of Heraldry and 
coats of arms and use them in warfare. 
Its men dived deep into the sea to bring 
out pearls and penetrated low into the 


earth to dig out gold, silver, lead, iron, 
antimony, mercury, marble, turquoise, 
rubies, lapislazuli, azurito, kaoline, naph- 
ta, cornelian, sulphur, asbestes and tar. 

They spread a ''veritable network" of 
canals in the lands, through which pass 
the Euphrates, the Tigris and the Nile, and 
gave to Europe the taste for spices, scents, 
ginger, sugar and coffee. Е 

They set ideals of civic life, home life, 
hygiene, agriculture, architecture, irriga- 
tion, calligraphy, music, dress, food and 
games to the whole of Europe. 

And all this centuries before Colum- 
bus went westward in his search after the 
Queen of the East and sighting the shores 
of America shouted with joy: "Indiana! 
Indiana!" Centuries before Vasco da 
Gama could reach the land of Columbus 
dream by the calamitous help of Ahmad, 
an Arab Sailor of repute, whom he enter- 
tained as his honoured guest and guide 
throughout the voyage; and centuries 
before the time when there was not yet 
so much as one public lamp in London 
and the streets of Paris were yet unpaved, 
when the dwellings of the rulers of Ger- 
many, France and England were still 
scarcely better than stables, chimneyless, 
windowless, with a hole in the roof for 
the smoke to escape. and when the priests 
of Burope deemed it a great virtue not to 
bathe and change for months. 

These were the aspects of the Muslims 
in their days of glory. 

The establishment of this Islamic 
Empire as depicted above was only possi- 
ble afte the death of the Prophet Muham- 
mad in 632. A.D. He was succeeded by the 
four Caliphs: Abu Bakar, Umar, Othman 
and Ali. The first Caliph Abu Bakar 
(632-634) forged the unity of Arabia by 
force of arms, subjugating the tribes who 
tried to undo the establishment of the 
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Arabian State bv Muhammad, and forci- 
biv eliminated the emergence of elements 
calling themselves prophets among whom 
the most dangerous was a certain Musar- 
lama” who was slain, 

Abu Bakar had laid the foundations 
for the Unitary Arabian State. From now 
on it was possible with the whole strength 
of the Arabian tribes who were united to 
concentrate all efforts of the expansion 
on the countries outside Arabia, Byzanti- 
um and Iran. After the fall of Damascus 
and Jerusalem, Syria was conquered. The 
conquest of Alexandria caused the crum- 
bling of Egypt. After Egypt it was Tripolis 
which fell into the power of Umar. He 
had the political farsightedness of declar- 
ing the conquered countries to become 
"dominions" whereby no Arab was al- 
lowed to acquire property. Arabia was for 
the Arabs, the rest was Islam. 

The conquered people had to pay high 
taxes to the Arabian Amir, the military 
stadholder residing at fortified places like 
Basrah, Kufa, Damascus, Fustat (Cairo). 
The local government was left in the 
hands of their own chieftains. In the 
course of time however the Arabian mili- 
tary strength was weakening because the 
generals and their subordinates became 
spoiled by a luxurious way of life, in the 
conquered countries. 

When this could not continue because 
the taxes were not sufficiently paid and 
the spoils obtained from the conquered 
peoples to pay the army were spent. The 
military began to be discontented and 
unruly. This caused many difficulties. 

The caliphe Umar died in the mosque 
at Medina assassinated by an Iranian slave. 
His successor was Uthman (644-655) 
who was not so strong a personality like 
Umar. He seemed to have lack of self-con- 
fidence, listening more to the counsels of 


his own family than following his own 
intuition. He was not imbued with that 
spirit which marked the personalities of 
Abu Bakar and Umar, namely to devote 
their energy to the greatness of Islamic 
Arabia. 

It is true that under his rule Persepolis 
and Cyprus were conquered, but as stated 
before, the discontented army did not 
obtain sufficient loot to live upon. 

There was a growing tendency of a 
contrast between Medina, the. seat of 
Caliphs, and the military governments 
abroad. The fate of Islam was no more 
decided by Caliphs at Medina but outside 
Arabia. 

This happened when Ali, Muhammad's 
son-in-law, the son of Abu Talib, Muham- 
mad's uncle came into power. Ali was 
married to Fatimah, the Prophet's daugh- 
ter. 

Al started his reign first at Medina, 
later at Cairo. He was supported by an 
interested group against the claims of the 
Umayyads to the Caliphate. 

The group's thesis was that a Caliph 
should have blood-relationship with the 
Prophet to become a amir-al-mummini 
(ruler of the believers). This group, called 
Shi'a, succeeded in defeating Mu'awiyah, 
Syrias stadholder, in the battle at Siffin 
(657). 

But Ali instead of taking himself the 
power in his own hands left his election as 
Caliph to the decision of a jury. This 
made a bad impression on the party who 
supported him. They had but disdain for 
such an attitude. 

The Shi'a party who brought Ali into 
power and had their own political designs 
was then split into factions, the Shi'a and 
the Charijis. The latter propounded the 
idea that a Caliph should not necessarily 
have blood-relationship with the Prophet. 
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He should only prove to be a personality 
possessing excellent religious and moral 
qualities designated by free election. 

Caliph Ali died in 661 by an assassin. 
Hassan and Hussain, Ali's sons did not 
succeed to replace their father. Hasan, 
after having failed to become.' Caliph, 
gave up his rights to the throne. He died 
in 669, prisoned by his wife. Hussain was 
slain in 680, in the battle near Kerbala, to- 
gether with some descendants of the Pro- 
phet. Up till today, his tragic death by an 
arrow through his body and decapitated 
by his enemies, the Shi'a of Iran hold 
mourning-ceremonies to commemorate 
the tragic event.” 

The Caliphs were all Arabs and cons- 
tituted the Arab aristocracy but Arabia 
was not the cultural centre in the Empire 
of the Caliphs. History has given proof of 
the astonishing fact, that in many cases 
not the culture of the conqueror but 
that of the conquered was the stronger. 
This was what happened during the Reign 
of the caliphs of Damascus and Baghdad. 


The culture and civilization of ancient 


Syuia, Misopotamia and above all of Iran, 
revived for the last time to unknown 
glory. 

The distinct feature of this great cul- 
tural revival is the element of mysticism 
in Islam. The Arabs generally are not 
inclined to mysticism. They are of a real- 
istic nature and they follow punctually 
the practical religious prescriptions of the 
sacred Shariat, but as in all religions, like 
in Islam, there are undeniable elements 
of mysticism too, which come into full 
development by external influences. The 
scholars in the science of religion have 
observed that mysticism in Islam owes its 
development mainly to Iranian and Hel- 
lenistic influences. 

The aim of the mystic-religious prac- 


tices in Islam is to achieve unity with the 
Great Life Force, the Devine Omnipo- 
tence, Allah, the Source of Life in the 
Universe. It is not sufficient to come in 
contact with Allah's presence five times a 
day through the prayer-ceremonies of the 
Shariat. Islam has given the possibility 
for the soul of a pious Muslim to attain 
higher levels of spiritual growth, namely 
after the shariat Law it is Thareakat Path, 
then Marifat (Knowledge) and the Hakekat 
(Truth), which are successively higher 
levels of spiritual consciousness. It is 
possible for a human being to experience 
spiritual growth through his efforts to 
come in contact with the Supreme Being, 
so as to acquire Divine qualities and attri- 
butes by doing certain excercises accord- 
ing to definite methods or systems and by 
attaining the highest spiritual levels. 

I may quote in this respect the observa- 
tions of H.A.R. Nicholson Sir Thomas 
Adam's, Professor of Arabic at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge? as follows: 

"Concerning the problems of mystical 

psychology the West can still learn some- 

thing from Islam. How much it actually 

learned of these matters during the Mid- 

dle Ages, when Muslim philosophy and 

science radiating from their centre in 

Spain spread light through Christian 

Europe, we have yet to discover in 

detail, but the amount was certainly 

considerable. It would indeed be strange 

if no influence from this source reached 

men like Thomas Aquino, Eakhart and 

Dante; for mysticism was the common 

ground where mediaeval Christianity 

and Islam touched each other most 
nearly. 


The fact is founded on history, as 
we shall see. It explains why the ideas, 
methods and systems produced by 
mystics—Roman Catholic and Muslims— 
of that period seem to bear the stamp of 
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one and the same spiritual genius. 

But while the Catholic Church has 
kept her tradition unbroken, in Islam, 
after the thirteenth century, the main 
current runs in the channels of a new 
religious philosophy which, in the eyes 
of the orthodox, includes everything 
except religion". 


Before elaborating further the subject 
of mysticism in Islam which is an import- 
ant aspect of Islam in Indonesia, parti- 
cularly in Java, let us first follow the 
further political development of the Cali- 
phate. 

Since the dissessions in the circles of 
interested parties backing Ali to become 
Caliph lead to the annihilation of Ali's 
family, Mu'awyah, the Arabian stadholder 
of Syria who was defeated in the battle 
of Siffin, appeared on the political scene. 
He belonged to the Umayyad-family who 
was going to play an important role in the 
history of the Caliphate. 

As a matter of fact, Mu'awyah was the 
founder of the Umayyad-dynasty who re- 
mained in power for 90 years. Under 
Mu'awyah's rule, Islam made a remarkable 
development. Seated at Damascus, the 
capital of Syria, the caliphate expanded 
by force of arms to the West as far as deep 
in France. The chivalrous, valiant warriors 
of Mu'awyah did not succeed in winning 
the battle of poitiers (732 A.D.) against 
the armies of the French King Martel. The 
Pyrenees became the border of Mu'awyah's 
domain, the “daral-Islam”, the Islamic ter- 
ritory. Asia Minor was annexed, Armenia 
as well. Byzantium was besieged. 

Intoxicated by power, the Umayyads' 
armies resorted even to the destruction 
of Medina, the Prophet's city, and sat on 
fire the Ka'bah at Mecca. This was too 
much for the orthodox Muslims who 
detested the Umayyads and they were of 


the opinion that Mu'awyah was not 
worthy to bear the title of Caliph. The 
Caliphate expanded thereafter to the East. 
Afghanistan was conquered and the Punjab 
as well. 

À favourable turn for Islam took place 
when Umar П came in power. He tried to 
rehablitate Islam by serious efforts to im- 
plement the orthodox prescriptions of 
Islam, but in vain. 

It was evident that this state of affairs 
caused discontent among other Arabian 
families who silently cherished the hope 
to obtain the Caliphate. The descendants 
of al-Abbas, the Prophet's uncle were 
confined to having the right to become 
Calieph. They pretended to sponsor a 
descendant of Ali and Fatimah, as candi- 
date for the Caliphate's throne, based on 
his blood-relationship with the Prophet. 
In so doing they got the considerable sup- 
port of the Shi'a and thus succeeded in 
bringing about the downfall of the Umay- 
yads. They believed that there would 
come a change in the policy of the new 
Caliph in that the right Muslim-tradition 
would be restored. 

But when their ruse succeeded in 
bringing about the downfall of the Umay- 
yad-dynasty, they did not bring their 
candidate, a descendant of the Prophet 
to the Caliphate's Throne, but occupied 
this throne for themselves. 

It was thus that the era of the Abbas- 
sid Caliphate was ushered in (750-1258). 
The Shi'a enraged by the trick they ex- 
perienced, became an uncompromising 
opposition party against the Abbassids as 
uncompromising as they had been against 
the Umayyads. 

It was only natural that the cunning 
Abbassid-family, for security reasons, 
persecuted and killed every living member 
of the Umayyads. As a matter of fact the 
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Umavvad-familv was exterminated, ex- 
cept one who saved his life and escaped 
to Spain where he established the Amirate 
of Cordoba. 

The second Abbassid Caliph, al- 
Mansur, moved the Caliphate's capital 
at Küfa (Cairo) to Baghdad. His motiva- 
tion was to have a capital far from the 
Western Islam domains where too often 
took place military upheavals. Caliph al- 
Mansur left no stone unturned to build 
the capital Baghad on the western shore 
of the river Tigris as perfect as possible 
not far from the ruines of Ctesiphon, the 
ancient capital of the Persian dynasty of 
the Sassanids. Ctesiphon, Damascus and 
Kufa had to give costly contributions to 
the building of the new Capital in material 
and money. 

The consequence of the removal of 
the Caliphate's capital from Küfa to 
Baghdad was far reaching, because the 
Western domains, like Spain, North Africa 
and Egypt, seceded and continued to exist 
under rulers of their own. In the first half 
of the. 10th. century, the Baghdad rulers 
faced further serious difficulties when 
there broke out the so called Carmates- 
uprising, who had adherents not only in 
Arabia and Syria but even in Iraq. These 
uprisings caused political commotions 
everywhere. 

Last but not least, the Turkish Kings 
of Ghanza in Iran exercised the right of 
self-determination after 1000 A.D. and 
undertook expansionist conquests as far 
as India so that great parts of the sub- 
continent came under their power. The 
process of disintegration went further 
when Asia Minor, Cyprus and Crete fell 
under the power of Byzantium. 

Inspite of all this, inspite of the fact 
that the Caliphate was no more one 
mighty, united realm, Baghdad became 


nevertheless a cultural centre and a centre 
of religious studies. Under the reign of 
caliphs Harun ar-Rashid (786-809) and а!- 
Mamun (813-833), Baghdad enjoyed a 
golden age. It housed besides the caliphal 
court and the Arab aristocracy, learned 
scholars, wealthy merchants, singers, 
musicians and ballet dancers. The well- 
known “Arabian Nights” gives an image 
of the splendour and gaiety of the Court. 
The so called “House of Wisdom” was 
established by Caliph al-Mamun as an 
academy, a library and a bureau of transla- 
tion. Some of the treasures of Persian, 
Greek and Syriac literature were translated 
into Arabic during this period. 

The Arabic translations of these liter- 
ary works had a great bearing on the 
mode of thinking of the peoples of the 
world at the time ( 800 A.D.). Due to 
these literary and scientific achievements 
in the 9th. century, Islam developed 
into a world-culture. 

This cultural development however 
had its disadvantages. The rulers of 
Baghdad, accomodated to a leisurelv life, 
indulging themselves in literary works, 
religious and scientific studies, did not see 
the danger of neglecitng the military as- 
pects of their existence. The pen replaced 
the sword in defending their country. 
They employed Turkish mercenaries who 
became the body-guard of the Caliphs. 

It was too late for the Caliphs to be- 
come aware of the fatal consequences 
of their negligence. These Turkish nomads 
stemmed from Central Asia, Turkestan. 
They swarmed to the West in the 11th 
century and they succeeded in conquering 
a great part of the Caliphate. They estab- 
lished Turkish dynasties and those of 
Seljuks in Iran and Syria. The Ottman 
dynasty was composed of the Turks 
who marched from Turkestan west- 
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ward, penetrating to the northern parts 
of the Caliphate and became European 
Turks. 

The most fatal measure of the Bagh- 
dad Caliphs was to employ Jenghiz Khan, 
a pagan Mongol to defend the Caliphate 
against rebels, for it was his descendant 
Hulagu who sacked Baghdad and annihi- 
Jated the last Abbasside Caliph (1258). 

I may be forgiven of having dwelt at 
length with the historical political develop- 
ment of the Caliphate. Itis however neces- 
sary and useful to have a clear image of 
the vicissitudes of fate that was bestowed 
upon the Caliphate in order to understand 
the historical background of the penetra- 
tion of Islam into Asia, particularly into 
South-East Asia and Indonesia. 


The Spread of Islam to Iran, Afghanistan 
and India 


Meanwhile Islam spread further to the 
East. In the seventh century the Umay- 
yads had already tried to establish their 
power in India. They came as far as the 
Punjab. They did not succeed however to 
retain their power. 

As stated before, the Turkish Kings of 
Ghazna sent expansionist expeditions to 
India, after having conquered Baluchistan 
and Afghanistan. It was the Turk Sabak- 
tagin who founded the Kingdom of 
Ghazna. When the Caliphate's power at 
Baghdad was declining, Mahmud, the son 
of Sabaktagin, availed himself of the op- 
portunity to invade India in 1001 A.D. He 
succeeded in establishing his power in 
Sindh in the region of the Indus. 

Here again, the existing cultural ele- 
ments among the conquered peoples were 
strong enough to resist the rigid, orthodox 
features of Islam from Arabia. The exist- 
ing norms and beliefs of their historic 


culture transformed Islam into a blend of 
Iranian and Arabic coloured cultural 
elements. 

Nevertheless, Islam infused a new life 
and caused a great change in the social 
and cultural life of the Afghan people, 
where a medley of religious beliefs and 
superstitions existed. The decaying symp- 
tons were supplanted with a culture which 
still pulsates with life and vigour.? 

Afghanistan on the eve of the Muslim 
conquest had no political and religious 
unity. Zoroastrianism stil prevailed in 
most of the northeastern part of the coun- 
try. Some Aryan communities were trying 
to disseminate Nestorian Christianity, 
while the majority of the tribes living in 
South and East professed Budhism and 
Brahmanism. There were innumerable 
cults, mostly of fireworshippers. The reli- 
gious life was fragmentary and confused. 

It was Islam that gave political and 
social solidarity and cohesion to Afghani- 
stan. The heterogeneous lives of the tribes, 
for the first time in their history were 
linked together by a common faith. The 
contact with Islam had far reaching effects 
in that in the contact with local culture 
there came into being a new culture, 
which may be called the Afghan culture of 
today. The Islamic conception of Tawhid 
(the unity of One Supreme God) equality 
and the brotherhood of man could not 
help but revolutionize the intellectual out- 
look of the people. The new democratic 
faith, setting little value on birth, broke 
down all social barries, and came as a 
liberator of the depressed classes who had 
been living under tyrannies of social and 
political unities for centuries. 

Similar process took place here like 
the process of assimilation in the con- 
tact of Islam with the cultures of the 
Egyptians, Greeks, Syrians, Mesopota- 
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mians and Iranians: Indeed, writes Moham- 
med Ali, it is not possible to trace fully 
the extent of the Islamic cultural influ- 
ence over the Afghans, but nowhere else 
is it shown so vividly and picturesquely as 
in their customs in the intimate details of 
domestic life, in the fashion of dress, in 
the ways of cooking, in marriage and 
burial ceremonies and in the celebration 
of festivals and fairs.” 


The Iinfluence of Islam on Indian Culture 


After the conquest of Sindh by 
Mahmud, the Turkish King of Ghazna, 
Islam got a firm foothold in India. But 
instead of remaining in Sindh, Mahmud 
moved the capital of his kingdom, 
Ghazna, to Samarkand in Uzbekistan. He 
disliked the practice of Islam by his sub- 
jects in the Shi'a way because he himself 
followed the orthodox teachings of Islam. 
He became very unpopular among his sub- 
jects by the persecutions of the Shi'a. 

He built at Samarkand a sumptuous 
palace where he was surrounded by the 
“crême de la crême” of Iranian scholars 
like Firdausi and Ibn Sina (Avicenna). 
Firdausi was famous for his composition 
of the Shah-nameh. In this composition 
he described in 120.000 verses the history 
of Iran from ancient times up to the down- 
fall of the Sassanid dynasty. He worked 
on it during thirty five years. Ibn Sina 
was famous for his commentaries on 
Aristotle, the Greek philosopher. He was a 
man with extraordinary gifts. He pos- 
sessed encyclopaedic knowledge of every 
branch of science. He was a poet, master 
of medical science, astronomer, philoso- 
pher, musician, mathematicism, physicist. 

The capital at Samarkand was not 
enduring. Mahmud's successors were 
forced to flee to Sindh, in Punjab, when 


the Seljuksa, a Turkish tribe were ap- 
proaching the capital. Punjab, the north- 
western part of India became the central 
point of the activities of Mahmud's suc- 
cessors. They were not able however to 
hold their power by the energetic attacks 
of Mu'izz ad-Din, which caused finally the 
downfall of their regime. 

It was this Mu'izz ad-Din who in the 
twelfth century conquered successively 
Rajapatna, Delhi, Benares, Dhar, Gwalior, 
Oudh and finally Gujarat. The tide of 
Muslim conquest flowed onwards till 
1340 and it was Emperor Akbar who ex- 
tended Muslim rule over the greater por- 
tion of India between 1356 and 1605. 

The Empire. of the Moghuls in India 
experienced a period of great splendour 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century. Emperor Akbar distinguished 
himself as a wise ruler. His reign was one 
of great tolerance among the creeds of 
India. Here again Islam proved to be the 
unifying factor of the realm. K.M. Panik- 
kar!’ , the well-known historian, diplomat, 
statesman tells us about the splendour of 
the Moghuls court which formed the cen- 
tre of artistic and literary activities. “The 
social, economic and political develop- 
ment of India," he writes,”in the century 
and a half that lies between the accession 
of Akbar (1556) and the death of Aureng- 
zeb (1707) shows some remarkable char- 
acteristics.” 

The Moghul court with its Persianized 
rulers was a centre of artistic activity such 


as no North-Indian court had been since 


the time of Bhoja, the Parmara Emperor 
of Dhar. Not only Ше emperors but also 
the ladies of the roval household from 
Humavun's mother to Zebanissa, the 
famous daughter of Aurengzeb, were 
patrons of art and letters, cultivated 
people interested in beautiful things, 
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gardens, paintings, carpets, the buildings 
and encouraged poets, scholars and 
thinkers, 

Akbar's generosity to scholars and his 
deep interest in religious and philosophical 
matters brought scholars from all parts of 
Asia to his court. The interest of the 
Moghuls in matters of spirit was reflected 
in the higher officialdom and aristocracy. 

Dr. Radhakhrisnan,!! the outstanding 
Indian scholar, philosopher and one time 
Vice-President of India, writes about the 
Indian form of Islam that it is “moulded 
by Hindu beliefs and practices. The Shi'as 
are much nearer Hinduism than Sumnis. 
The khojas whose tenets are a mixture of 
Vaisnava and Shi'a doctrines, hold that 
Ali is the tenth incarnation of Vishnu. 
We find in India a number of communities 
of mixed descent. The Muslims of India 
spoke Indian languages, belonged to the 
same racial stack, adopted the occupa- 
tional groupings and within each class the 
Hindus and Muslims were often indistin- 
guishable as. they are today, in dress and 
manner, in ways of thought and in be- 
haviour. With the advent of the Moghuls, 
the imperial court . became the meeting 
ground of Hindu and Muslim scholars 
who made themselves familiar with each 
other's culture.” 


The Spread of Islam to Russia and China 
We have seen that as a consequence of 


the negligence of the Baghdad's caliphs, - 


Tenghiz Khan and his successors, after the 
end of the Abbassid's Caliphate at Bagh- 
dad, succeeded in building a Mongol 
Empire. During their reign, Islam ex- 
panded to China, Siberia and Russian 
Turkestan up to the Urals. The culture of 
Islam absorbed the Mongol emperors 
rapidly. The Islamic religion was em- 
braced by the great variety of ethnic com- 
position of the empire. It was composed 


of the Iranian, Turkish and Mongol tribes 
of Eurasia. Islam continued to expand far 
into Russia, round the Caspian and the 
Caucasus. 

At the first part of the seventh cen- 
turv Islam infiltrated into China. Muslim 
traders and artisans from Arabia and Iran 
visited China both bv land and sea and 
established themselves there. 

There was a gradual and progressive 
expansion of Islam to China, Mongolia 
and Manchuria when the Mongol Empire 
came into being. In Yunnan, Sinkiàng, 
Shensi and Kansu, a great number of the 
population became Muslims. 


The Advent of Islam in South-East Asia 


Islam spread to South-East Asia and 
the Indonesian Archipelago not by way 
of conquest but through trade. 

Since ancient times the trade route 
from East to West and vice versa was 
dominated by mighty maritime empires, 
like Funan in Indo-China in the begining 
of the christian era, Sri Wijaya in Sumatra 
in the 7th and 8th century and Majapahit 
in Java (1292-1525). The sea route went 
from China along the coast of Indo- 
China, Thailand, through the Malacca 
straits and further to the west along the 
coast of Burma, Bengal, southward 
through the straits between India and 
Cevlon, Gujarat, Persia and the Persian 
Gulf. 

There was an intense traffic by sea in 
those days, a lively trade between, East 
and West and vice-versa. Particularly during 
the reign of the Baghdad's caliphs. A great 
change took place when Baghdad came 
under the power of the Mongols in 1258. 
The Muslim traders ceased to use the trade 
route from the Persian Gulf through Iraq 
to the Mediterranean. As a result of this 
change the trade activities centered at. 
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Gujarat. Traders from East and West of 
different nationalities and races were 
gathered here. 

It so happened that the Indian Muslims 
from Gujarat and Bengal were most active 
in bringing the goods from the West to 
the East and vice-versa and that they estab- 
lished themselves as settlers in South-East 
Asia and particularly in Malacca, Sumatra 
and Java. 

Before the advent of Islam, South-East 
Asia and the Indonesian Archipelago were 
under strong Hindu and Buddhist influ- 
ence with an underlayer of indigenous 
cultural elements. Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism originated in India so that the 
countries under Indian influence are men- 
tioned by historians as the “Indianized 
states". 

On the other hand, Chinese cultural 
influences were also at work. It is general- 
ly assumed that the Islamization of the 
Malayan Peninsula and North-East Suma- 
tra took place by the manifold contacts 
between the Indian Muslim settlers from 
Gujarat and the local merchant and royal 
families. Some writers on the historio- 
graphy of South-East Asia, however, like 
D.G.E. Hall .Brian Harrison and Dr. 
Stutterheim are of the opinion that the 
process of Islamization was not a one way 
traffic. The Malavans, according to H. 
Kern'?, Professor of oriental languages at 
Levden Universitv, were daring seafarers 
who engaged themselves in overseas trade 
and were roaming the Indian Ocean and 
the Pacific as well. 

Thev went as far as Madagascar in the 
Indian Ocean where thev had established 
the Kingdom of Merina, ruled bv a Ma- 
lavan dvnastv and eastward as far as the 
Easter-island near Chile, where up till 
today Indonesian customary law, norms 
and beliefs still prevail. 


It is only natural that these Malayan 
traders in their contact with the Islamized 
trade centres like Malacca and Gujarat 
were conversant with the teachings of the 
Islam religion and that many of them 
would have embraced the new faith. 

At any rate, the historiography of 
South-East Asia and Indonesia has come 
now to a point, whereby it gives usa rather 
clear picture of this region, due to valu- 
able data of Marco Polo, the merchant of 
Venice who had written his memoirs in 
an Italian prison, in which he narrated 
the story of his travels on his return voy- 
age to Europe via the Straits of Malacca 
after a stay of seventeen years in China. 

Other valuable material is to be found 
in the Portuguese version of the Sejarah 
Malayu or Malayan annals given by Tomi 
Peres in his book Suma Oriental. 

The historiographers refer also to the 
Chinese annals of the Ming dynasty after 
it had overthrown the Mongol dynasty in 
1368. This Ming dynasty played an im- 
portant role during the 15th century by 
sending on several occasion roving diplo- 
mats on Chinese warships led by Cheng- 
Ho, aiming at exerting influence on the 
countries in South-East Asia. 

It is now also recognized that the 
Europe-centric or India-centric historio- 
graphy of South-East Asia should make 
place for writings based on a conception 
from within the region itself. 

“South-East Asia is historically an 
area worthy of consideration in its own 
right and not merely when brought into 
contact with China, India or the West," 
writes Hall, “Its history cannot safely be 
viewed from any other perspective until 
seen from its own." 

. “The really vital theme of its history 
is the theme of ''culture-contact'-the 
story of the successive waves of cultural 
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and commercial influence which have 
swept over it in a dual process of destruc- 
tion and creation, and of the repeated 
challenge of the peoples of South-East 
Asia to relearn, to readapt and to reinter- 
pret." | 

Brian Harrison stated that “from the 
earliest times the pattern of South-East 
Asian history is woven upon the back- 
ground of cultural forces on the surround- 
ing areas of Asia. And as those cultural 
forces became integrated and articulated, 
they began to exercise a correspondingly 
stronger and more easily defined influ- 
ence.” 

The outward history of the Islamiza- 
tion of South-East Asia and Indonesia 
may be briefly outlined as follows. 

Perlak (peureula) in North-East 
Sumatra was already a Muslim State when 
Marco Polo visited the country in 1292. 
Then followed Samudra-Pase north of 
Perlak whose Sultan died in 1297. Accord- 
ing to Ibn Batutah, the famous Arab geo- 
grapher, he was the guest of the then ruling 
sultan, during his voyage from Hindustan 
to China (1345-3146). 

At that time the Hindu Kingdom of 
Majapahit in Java was a fading power but 
its influence was strong enough to claim 
suzerainty over Sumatra and the Malay 
Peninsula during the l4th century. It is 
told that a Sailandia prince, named Para- 
maswara, “a great knight and warlike”, 
the husband of a Majapahit princess, fled 
to Tumasik (Singapore), the headquarters 
of a small fishing and sea faring communi- 
ty where he came into power by the assas- 
sination of the local ruler and became 
himself a pirate-king. 

Ousted by Siamese forces he fled to 
the north where he was invited by the 
agricultural community at Malacca to be- 
came their king. This small fishing place 


and base of piracy in the Straits of 
Malacca owed its rapid growth to the fact 
that it became a trading centre, an entre- 
pot of the goods stemming from the far 
East and the West. During the first half of 
the 15th century Malacca became a mag- 
net for the Muslim influences, established 
in the ports of North-East Sumatra. 

Tumasih (Singapore) and Malacca 
were in those days involved in the power 
struggle between Majapahit and Siam for 
domination of Ше Malay Peninsula, 
forced by one and then by the other to 
acknowledge its suzerainty. 

Parameswara embraced Islam only 
after he married the daughter of the Sul- 
tan of Pasai and changed his name into 
Iskandarshah. He died in 1424. His son 
Muzaffar Shah succeeded him in 1425. 
Islam and Malacca became during his reign 
a spearhead of the further advance of 
Islam, which was achieved by the growing 
commercial power and was consolidated 
by judicious royal marriages. 

Windsedt in his book, History of 
Malaya, tells us that instrumental in the 
expansion of the kingdom of Malacca was 
Tun Perak, “the brains of Malaca’s im- 
perialist policy in Malaya and Sumatra 
for more than three reigns.” 

He was the victorious hero of cam- 
paigns against the Siamese against Pahang, 


. Kedah, Trongganu Patane, Johore in the 


Peninsula and against Jambi, Kampar, 
Bengkalis, Indragiri in Sumatra. By these 
achievements Malacca became at the close 
of the 15th century a political power of . 
the first rank. It became a most important 
commercial centre in South-East Asia and 
a main diffusion of Islam. 

It was a Muslim power, but she had 
not made a complete break with the past. 
She respected the complex of traditions 
inherited from the earlier Indianized 
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States. 

The Muslim rulers of Malacca were 
not able to reach a stable balance because 
of perpetual warfare with subject states 
and with one another. 

Islam did not bring peace to the Straits 
of Malacca or a sense of unity to the vari- 
ous Muslim states and parts on its shores. 
Regarding the spread into the other parts 
of South-East Asia, particularly into Indo- 
China, Dr. Zakir Ali tells us that before 
the Second World War there were some 
100.000 Muslims living particularly in the 
South of Indo-China and Cambodia. They 
were living in the cities, townsmen, being 
of a varied origin: Malays, Afghans, Arabs 
and Indians. They were generally well to 
do merchants and were active in linking 
up the Muslim community of Indo-China 
with the rest of the Islamic world. 

There was another group of Muslims 
numbering about 80,000 andconstituted 
the majority of the Muslim population. 
They were autochthonous and not Malay 
in origin. They lived in dispersed villages 
or hamlets of the nine different provinces 
of Cochin-China and Cambodia, united 
with each other and with the rest of the 
Islamic world. 

They were engaged principally in 
trade, in water transports and fishing. 
They had frequent relations in spite of the 
distances that seperated them. They had a 
genuine spiritual unity created by their 
Muslim education. They had contacts 
with the Muslim Malay centres in Kalan- 
tan, Patani (Pahang) as well as with the 
Arab centres in Hejaz through the regular 
pilgrimage to Mecca. | 


The Spread of Islam to the Philippines 


To complete the picture of the spread 
of Islam in South-East Asia we have to 


mention the Muslims living in the Philip- 
pines, known as “105 moros" as they were 
called by the Spaniards when they ruled 
the Philippines. They are a Muslim com- 
munity established in the southern islands, 
Mindanao, Sulu and in scattered coastal 
districts. 

It was in the fourteenth century when 
Islam had been introduced to the Philip- 
pines by immigration and by conversion. 
These Philippine Muslims are known by 
their bravery, racial consciousness and 
never effectively subjugated by the Span- 
iards when they occupied the islands. 
They were “Ше most formidable military 
opponents to the Spanish conquest." 
They remain in the southern Philippines 
as a seperate community under their own 
rulers. They speak a Malayan dialect like 
the Christian Filippinos and follow, next 
to the Muslim legal provisions, the prac- 
tice of Indonesian customary law, which 
according to Professor H. Kern, is prevail- 
ing among all communities of Malayan 
origin in the islands of the Pacific and 
Indian Ocean and among the Dayaks of 
Kalimantan who centuries before emi- 
grated to the island of Formosa or Taiwan, 
where they became the aborigines. The 
Philippine Muslims have close connections 
with Arabia by their yearly pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 


Islam in Indonesia 


The Hindu Kingdom of Majapahit 
(1292-1520) fell apart by internecine 
quarrels. Gajah Mada, the most able 
"Patih" —Prime Minister—who succeeded in 
bringing about the unity of the realm 
under King Hayam Wuruk (1350-1389), 
was no more. 

The process of Islamization of Indo- 
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nesia was similar to the one in Sumatra 
and the Malavan Peninsula, namelv 
through manifold contacts between the 
. Muslim traders and settlers from Gujarat 
and the people living in the port-towns at 
Java's north coast like Demak, Japara, 
Tuban, Lasem and by marriages with the 
daughters of wealthy Javanese merchants 
and families of Royal descent. 

The decline of Majapahits power 
went parallel with the rise of Malacca's 
importance as semi-international and 
Semi-Muslim trade-port. Malacca exerted a 
magnetic attraction for the Javanese trad- 
ers because of the tremendous possibilities 
for the enhancement of their business, At 
the same time the loosening grip of Ma- 
japahit's power caused many vassals to 
secede from Majapahit, particularly after 
they had embraced the new faith. 

At any rate, Majapahit was no more in 
a position to annihilate Malacca as its 
serious competitor. The more so when 
Malacca in 1511. was occupied by d'Alu- 
querque, the Portuguese Vice-Toy of Goa 
in India, though efforts had been made by 
Adipati Junus, the Javanese ruler of 
Demak to eliminate the Portuguese from 
Malacca. 

A strong Muslim-movement set in 
along the north coast of Java, Demak, 
Ngampel (Surabaya), Gresik, Tuban, Ja- 
para were Islamized and seceded from 
Majapahit. West Java followed suit, where 
Falatehan from Acheh (Pasai) with the 
help of Demak, succeeded in bringing 
Bantan, Pajajaran and Cheribon into the 
fold of Islam. Falateh conquered sunda 
kalapa (Jayakarta) and then Cheribon. He 
died in 1570 at Cheribon where he was 
veneered as Sunan Gunung Jati. 

His son Hasanudin became Sultan of 
' Bantam declaring himself independent. 
The further spread of Islam to the other 


islands outside Java took place in the 
same manner like the Islamization of the 
Javanese north coast. The Javanese colony 
at Hitu (Ceram) played thereby an impor- 
tant role, while the chiefs of the other 
islands of the Moluccas introduced Islam 
through their blood-relationship with 
Javanese royal families. 

The most important phenomenon in 
the cultural contact between Islam and 
the prevailing traditions, norms and be- 
liefs in Indonesia is its uniqueness in com- 
parison with the influence of Islam in 
other Asian countries. Its uniqueness lies 
in the fact that both Islam and the prevail- 
ing cultural elements in Indonesia showed 
great tolerance in respecting each other's 
spiritual values. 

When the Dutch came in Java at the 
end of the 16th century, the impression 
which the society made on them was at 
face value a society of Muslims. It was 
however misleading, because in reality 
that society, except some important and 
big changes, would in its outer features 
not have differed so much from the so- 
ciety before the advent of Islam. 

What were those changes? Java was 
for more than thousand years under strong 
Hundu and Buddhist influence. Its cus- 
toms and traditions were manifest in their 
upholding by the royal households at the 
important courts in Java. Most important 
were the religious rituals. Life at the Java- 
nese courts as well as among the villagers 
was in Java a continual series of ritual 
ceremonies aimed at keeping the social 
balance, i.e., to ward off calamities. The 
court performed those ritual ceremonies 
for itself and for the sake of the society, 
the village for its own society and each 
family for their own members. Those 
ceremonies were held at the temples of 
the kingdom, the village at the village-tem- 
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ple and Ше family at their own temple in 
their compound. 

Islam forbids the worship of deities 
and ancestors, so that gradually the belief 
in the efficiency of sacrifices to the Hindu 
gods disappeared. And with it the big sacri- 
ficial feasts of the realm when people 
from all the corners of the kingdom 
gathered together by way of pilgrimage. 
The belief in the power of the village- 
deities was lost as well. 

Up till today however the customary 
sacrifices to ward off the power of mis- 
fortune bringing evil ghosts are still pre- 
vailing. 

In Hinduism, priests were necessary 
for the performance of religious cere- 
monies. Islam does not have the institution 
of priests, so that they became superflu- 
ous, the people however, still believing in 
the necessity to ward off calamities, 
deasease and other unfortunate happen- 
ings ask the intermediary of persons, 
called dukuns who are believed to possess 
extraordingary powers to exorcize evil 
ghosts. 

Another important change which 
Islam brought about was the disappear- 
ance of the belief that kings are the incar- 
nation of gods. It brought the consequ- 
ence that no more temples were built for 
the deposition of the defunct King's ashes 
in the form of their images in sculpture. 
lhis again had far-reaching social conse- 
quences in that the special class of sculp- 
tors became unemployed. This again 
caused the disappearance of the developed 
art of the building of temples and the 
sculpture art. In the course of time there 
developed instead the art of wood-carving 
and decorative art up till today. 

Under the influence of Islam which is 
essentially democratic the Hindu caste sys- 
tem disappeared. This made place for ano- 


ther change namely the division of the 
society in three layers, the great bulk of 
the masses, the Islam leaders with their 
mosques and training schools (peasantress) 
as centres of Islamic activities and the 
royal families and functionaries. 

The power of the king and court on 
the other hand became unlimited now 
that they had no more to take into account 
the Hindu gods and deities who had a 
restraining influence on their behaviour. 

Instead they became in the eyes of the 
people the representative of Allah on the 
earth possessing divine qualities. This 
state of affairs developed into the exercise 
of absolute power which was so tragically 
manifested in the behaviour of kings like 
Hamangkurat “the ruel” (1645-1677) оп 
whom Ше or death of the ordinary sub- 
ject depended, like in the days of Em- 
peror Nero (54-68 A.D.) during the 
Roman Empire. The proper task before us 
is to investigate the influence of Islam on 
Indonesian culture as part of Asian cul- 
ture. 

As a matter of fact Indonesian's geo- 
graphical position between the Pacific 
and the Indian Ocean helps to determine 
the development of cultural values as a 
result of assimilation of the existing cul- 
tural elements with cultural values from 
outside. 

Since ancient times Indonesia has 
been exposed to cultural currents from 
the Asiatic Mainland, from the East and 
from the West as well. Its geographical 
position and its tropical climate have 
been instrumental in the blending of an 


‘Indonesian culture with specific charac- 


teristics. 

The Indonesian people have thereby 
the gift of selection, to accept what is 
good and to reject what is bad for their 
existence. Their continual contact with 
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the abundant nature around them, the 
contemplation of the Universe in which 
he lives. This has given the average Indo- 
nesian the awareness of nothingness, and 
feelings of powerlessness in relation to the 
Divine Omnipotence. It is the sense of 
harmony that marks his relationship with 
other fellow beings and with actual situa- 
tions which he is facing. Sense of human- 
ism makes him understand human suffer- 
ing and his sympathy for the underdog. 
The well-known Dutch author of Мах 
Havelaar? calls the Javanese “the most 
gentle people of the earth." 

Humanism and tolerance are two es- 
sential factors that enabled him in the 
past to welcome different races and reli- 
gions to live and develop in their vast 
archipelago of thousands of islands, big 
and small. It so happened that Hinduism 
and Buddhism could coexist side by side 
for-centuries, and developed on the basis 
of the existing cultural elements, which 
have given the particular aspects of In- 
donesian culture. 

Islam as a later-comer experienced 
the same process of acculturation peace- 
fully and succeeded in sowing its germs on 
the Indonesian fertile soil of religious 
tolerance. 

As stated before, in all religion, like 
Islam, there are undeniable elements of 
mysticism. In the course of time, during 
the first centuries after Muhammed had 
established himself at Medina, known as 
the Hegira year, Muslim scholars had com- 


posed the Shariat, consisting of the Quran: 


and Ше Sayings|(Hadiths) of the Prophet 
Muhammed, regulating the everyday life 
of the Muslim in all its component parts 
in his ceremonial worship of Allah. But 
those scholars in determining Ше prac- 
tice of those ceremonies had not taken 
into accunt the practice of daily life, so 


that the Shariat had become impracticable. 
The Shariat may satisfy some Muslims, 
but there were those who did not find 
satisfaction in practicing it, particularly 
those whose aim it was to devote their 
life in total submission to Allah. It is only 
natural that this trend to deviate from the 
rigid ceremonies of worship was found 
not in Arabia, where they had been elabor- 
ated but elsewhere, particularly in Syria 
and Iran. In these countries dogmatism 
and the Law were considered as obstacles 
not to be overcome between man and 
Allah. The Shariat was in their opinion 
more an obstacle in the contact between 
man and his creator. There were naturally 
also those who still followed the orthodox 
teachings, so that there arose soon a con- 
flict between the orthodox Muslims and 
the group of mystics. This conflict went 
so far that the orthodox group were los- 
ing popularity and prestige with the peo- 
ple. They then accured a well mystic, А!- 
Hallay, of heresy, because this man pre- 
tended to be the personification of God, 
“anna al-Hah" (I am the Truth). 

Brought before the Kadi (judge) he 
was sentenced to death. Among the mys- 
tics there was however one who was wise 
enough to recognize and practice the 
Shariat, but at the same time chose his 
own particular way of achieving the state 
of oneness with the Supreme Being. 

It was al-Ghazali (died in 1111) who 
by his writings succeeded in having mys- 
ticism recognized as a religious aspect of 
Islam. 

 AkGhazali argued that a true Muslim 
should recognize the Law unconditionally 
and that it constitute the only possible 
guidance for human behaviour if one is 
not to go astray from the Path, which 
Allah has determined for his well-being, 
although a thorough and vast knowledge 
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of dogmatism is for the lavman more 
harmless than useful. 

Al that however is stagnant if there 
is no life in it, and to bring it into life is 
only possible by the love of God, which 
has its pure manifestation in mysticism. 
His book Ihja'uluma ad-din (the vivifi- 
cation of the religious sciences) is famous 
which incited the reader to infuse life to 
the science of religion. His explanation of 
the true significance of religion is convin- 
cing in that the confessor is able to make 
of his religion a living reality through food 
deeds and inner experience. It has now 
become communis-opinio in the world of 
Islam that since the writings of Ghazali, 
the Law is considered as the daily bread 
for the Muslim, the dogmatic system the 
arsenal of weapons against heresy and 
paganism and mysticizm as the guide оп 
the path to Heaven. 


Mysticism in Indonesia 


The mysticism in Islam reached. In- 
donesia via Gujarat and Iran. Besides the 
moderate from of al-Ghazali's mysticism, 
it was more the Indian form of mvsticism 
that attracted the Indonesian people. 
They were already familiar with this form 
of Hindu mysticism whereby stress was 
laid upon the ''wonders'', those mysticists 
were able to produce. Islam-mysticism 
coming from Gujarat and Iran had been 
influenced by the Hinduist system of 
Trantic-Mysticism so that when it was in- 
troduced to Indonesia, people were con- 
vinced of it as a changed form brought by 
Islam. This mysticism was particularly 
practiced in Java. As they were able to 
produce wonders, they were considered to 
be holy man. In this connection may be 
mentioned the club of nine ''Walis' or 
"friends of Allah", who had the merit of 


adapting the teachings of Islam to the 
Hindunized Javanese even though one 
among them, Sech Lemah Abang, experi- 
enced the same fate like Al-Hallaj of 
Baghdad, who was sentenced to death. 
Sech Lemah Abang was put to death by 
his own colleagues because he pretended 
to possess divine qualities by declaring 
himself one with Allah. This was his great- 
est mistake, because it was not proper, in 
the interest of Islam, that he openly pro- 
pagated the Hakekat (the absolute truth) 
to the people at large. 


Conclusion 


We have thus far followed with a 
bird's-eye view, Ше. development of Islam 
since its birth in the deserts of Arabia 
through the centuries behind us, in many 
countries of the world, In its contact with 
people of different human texture and 
their varied and different cultures, Islam 
has proved its vitality through the ages 
and among people with different outlooks 
on life and the world. It is a spiritual force 
that inspires man to live in harmony with 
the infinite and by purifying his affections 
gives him spiritual insight so that man 
understands Nature and understands him- 
self. 

Man as part of his Muslim community, 
as part of the society in which he lives, as 
part of the country, has experienced the 
vicissitudes that fate has bestowed upon 
him, the ups and downs of his own life 
and the ups and downs of the country to 
which he belongs as a citizen. 

The only guide to which he clings and 
follows with all devotion and faithfulness 
in moments of desperation and in periods 
of confusion, of social and political up- 
heavals of the country to which he be- 
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fóngs as a citizen, the only stronghold of 
his existence is his religion, Islam. 

And today as your president Mr. Chen 
Li-Fu and your vice-president, Mr. Chen 
Sheh-liang have rightly pointed out in 
their letter of invitation “mankind again 
experience an increasingly rampant ex- 
pansion of chaos, perplexity and terror all 
over the world." This prevails in the world 
of today only thirty-one years after 51 
representatives of the United Nations had 
gathered at San Francisco in 1945 and 
had made the solemn pledge on the 24th of 
October: “We the peoples of the world in 
order to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in our life 
time has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind, have determined to reaffirm faith 
in fundamental human rights, in the digni- 
ty and worth of the human person, in the 
equal uights of men and women and of 
nations large and small and to establish 
conditions under which justice and respect 
for the obligations arising from treaties 
and other sources of international law 
can be maintained and to promote social 
progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom." 

And for these ends to practive toler- 
ance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbours to unite our 
strength to maintain international peace 
and security and to ensure, by the ac- 
ceptance of principles and the institu- 
tion of methods, that armed force shall 
not be used, save in the common interest, 
and to employ international machinery 
for the promotion of the economic and 
social advancement of all peoples." 

It was on the basis of these principles 
that the United Nations was established. 

It is therefore praiseworthy that the 
Asian Cultural Centre, Asian Parliamen- 
tarian Union "recognizing the gradual 


disintegration of ethnical and spiritual 
values which are the quintessance of our 
time-honoured cultural heritage", has 
taken the initiative to hold this second 
Asian Scholars’ Convention. 


Islam is a simple creed. He who em- 
brances Islam has only to declare: 

“There is no other God but Allah and 

I testify that Muhammad is the Hesseng- 

er of Allah.” 

With this simple phrase one becomes a 
Muslim. But as easy as it is to enter into 
the fold of Islam it is as difficult as it only 
can be for the newcomer to fulfill the 
obligation which Islam prescribes to be- 
come a good Muslim, especially when 
after the death of the Prophet Muhammad 
in 632 A.D., the newcomer has not only 
to be conversant with the codified text 
of the Holy Quran but also with the 
jurisprudence which constitutes a com- 
plete legal structure, representing four 
schools of thought (mazhab) as advocated 
by: 

1. Muhammad 

(767-820) 

2. Abu Hanifah (died in 767) 

3. Malik (died in 795) 

4, Ahmad ibn Hanbal (died in 855) 

The followers of as-Svafi'i are found 
in Indonesia, Egypt, some parts of Africa, 
West and South-Arabia (Yemen). 

The Hanafis are mostly in Turkey, 
Central Asia and India. 

The Hanbalis in Central Arabia (Saudi 
Arabia). 

Next to it he has to know the Hadiths - 
(Sayings of Prophet Muhammad) concern- 
ing the way how to behave as a good 
Muslim. 

He has to recognize the five pillars of 
Islam, these fundamental obligations im- 
posed on each and every believer, namely 


ibn Idris as-Svafii 
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the abovementioned confession that there 
is no God but Allah, and that Muhammad 
is the Messenger of Allah; the praver; the 
poor-rate; pilgrimage to Mecca and fast 
during the month of Ramadhan. Е 

Those are Ше basic requirements of 
Islam. If I may give a profile of Muslim 
civilization that I have tried to depict in 
the preceding pages I can not do better 
than to quote the opinion of G.E. von 
Grunebaum!^ who says that “Islam pres- 
ents the spectacle of the development 
of a world religion in the full light of his- 
tory, that it presents the further spectacle 
of the widening of this religion into a 
civilization and that in the development 
of the Islamic civilization foreign cultural 
traditions were absorbed, modified, and 
again eliminated. Islamic civilization con- 
stitutes a complete system of thought and 
behaviour growing out of a fundamental 
pulse and developing man in all his rela- 
tions to God, the Universe and himself." 

As I am here to contribute to the en- 
hancement of world peace within the con- 
text of which this .Convention is being 
held, I would like to bring to the fore the 
role of Indonesia, whose population con- 
stitute a majority of Muslims, in the world 
generally and in Asia particularly. 

This may help to create an atmos- 
phere of mutual understanding which is 


only beneficial to our common struggle 


for a better world to live in. 

When we drafted in 1945 the Consti- 
tution of the Republic of Indonesia, we 
have deliberately rejected the underlying 
principles of the American and French 
Revolution which are based on the 
individualist theories. We had done so as 
history has taught us that Western na- 
tions after the Industrial Revolution, have 
brought about the system of Colonialism 
and Imperialism that resulted in the sub- 


jugation of Asian and African peoples by 
their economic and political expansion 
to these continents. 

We have drafted at the end of the 
Second World War a Constitution that 
suits particularly to our material and spiri- 
tual needs, to our national indentity. 

The Preamble reads as follows: 

Since independence is the right of 
every nation, any colonial system in this 
world is contrary to humanity and justice 
and must therefore be abolished. 

Our struggle for an independent In- 
donesian has come to a successful stage, 
and the Indonesian people are on the very 
threshold of an Indonesian State—Inde- 
pendent, united, sovereign, just and pros- 
perous. 

With God's blessing and moved by the 
high ideal of a free national life, the In- 
donesian people declare their indepen- 
dence. 

The establishment of a national In- 
donesian Government is for nurturing the 
Indonesian people and their territories; 
for promoting public welfare; for uplift- 
ing the standard of living, and for parti- 
cipation in the founding of a world order, 
based on independence, permanent peace 
and social justice. Our national indepen- 
dence is embodied in the constitution of. 
the Indonesian State, set up as a republic 
with sovereignty vested in the people. We 
believe in an all-embracing God; in righte- 
ous and moral humanity, in the unity of 
Indonesia. We believe in democracy, 
wisely guided and led by close contact 
with the people through consultation so 
that there shall result social justice for the 
whole Indonesian people. 


The five principles or Pancha Sheela 
were advocated by Mr. Sukarno. He spoke 
on the Ist of June 1945 in the Investiga- 
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tion Committee for Independence. His 
speech was a blending of old and new 
ideas prevailing in the Indonesian societv. 
Thev express the religious nature of the 
average Indonesian who believes in the 
Unitv of Life, in the close connection be- 
tween the inner and outer life of the indi- 
vidual. He feels a close connection with 
his fellow men and with the societv in 
which he lives which he considers as а 
great family. He feels one with the Uni- 
verse of which he is the microcosmos of 
the macrocosmos. 

This national identity has been the 
result of the interplay of cultural. ele- 
ments in the course of centuries that have 
shaped the Indonesian ration. The Indo- 
nesian people are living in a system of 
democracy that is unique. We are living 
and we are happy with our Pancha Sheela 
democracy based on the five principles of 
Belief in the Divine Omnipotence, Hu- 
manitarism, Nationalism within the con- 
text of internationalism, People's sover- 
eignty and Social justice. Its main features 
are cooperation, common deliberation 
and consensus or in Indonesian: gofong 
royong, musyawarah and mufakat. 

What is characteristic in our Constitu- 
tion is that it reflects the democraoy 
practised since ancient times in the village- 
communities which constitute 80% of 
whole Indonesia. 

The Head of a village community is 
the fountain-head of practical wisdom, 
caring for the welfare of the villagers 
and for the upholding of the sense of jus- 
tice. He therefore always go around in the 
village, chatting with the villagers and 
listening to their complaints, consoling 
them and promises to do every thing he 
can to meet their wishes. The interests 
of the village are discussed in regular meet- 
ings with the elder villagers, the so called 


Kamituas, under the chairmanship of the 
village-chief (Lurah) This exchange of 
views is called Musyawarah. When they 
come to an agreed opinion or consensus, 
it is called Mufakat. The mufakat con- 
taining regulations for the village-life is 
made known among the villagers. They 
are then supposed to respect and imple- 
ment those measures collectively—gotong 
rovong—when it relates to a practical task 
to be done. When a villager does not abide 
by the mufakat (consensus) he is liable of 
being considered as a non-conformist and 
in so doing estrange himself from the 
community. His life in the village becomes 
unbearable so that at long last he leaves 
the village to live somewhere else. He thus 
exiles himself, but he can also be forced 
to go into exile by another mufakat of 
the villagers. Such attitude of non-soli- 
darity and non-cooperation is contrary 
to the community life which is an asso- 
ciative life of co-existence and coopera- 
tion. | 

Such drastic measure as а sort of self- 
defense of the community has also been 
taken likewise by the Indoneisan Govern- 
ment as a larger community when after 
the failure of the communist coup d'etat 
on 30 September, 1965, many thousands 
of the members of the Indonesian Com- 
munist Party (РК. 1.) and their fellow- 
travellers were arrested and interned at 
Buru-island where they receive Govern- 
ment's help to lead a peaceful existnece as 
agriculturists or some other profession 
they like to exercise. They were con- 
sidered as non-conformists or non-cooper- 
ators on the upholding of the State ideo- 
logy of Pancha Sheela. 

This measure of the Indonesian Go- 
vernment is the logical consequence of the 
fact that the Constitution of 1945 rejects 
Marxism, because the class-theory of Marx 
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and Engels is considered notin accordance 
with the Indonesian wav of life. 

Likewise rejected bv the drafters of 
the Constitution were Monarchism because 
the Head of State should be elected and 
not hereditary; Feodalism which is anti- 
democratic; Autocracy and Bureaucracy 
because it is contrary to the democratic 
custom of musyawarah and mufakat. 

What has been adopted as State- 
theory is the theory of the integrated 
State, which results in the Unitary State 
of the Republic of Indonesia. According 
to the philosophy of Pancha Sheela the 
leaders in the Government as well as in 
the private sector, are the natural and spi- 
ritual leaders of the people. 

It may be asked why Indonesia has 
not become an Islamic State as 80 to 90 
percent of the Indonesian people are 
Muslims. 

Efforts to create an Islamic State had 
been made in 1945, and in 1955. The so 
called ''Jakarta-Charter' of June 22, 1945 


: which was to formulate the Preamble of 


the Constitution, contains a provision that 
Muslim-citizens should practice the 
Shariat. This provision was eliminated 
after representatives of East-Indonesia 
which has a majority of Christians threat- 
ened to secede from the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, arguing that they didn't want to be 
considered as second-class citizens because 
there was no mentioning of the Christian 
religion in the Preamble. 

During the general elections in 1955 
Islam leaders had hoped to win the elec- 
tions with a majority. This did not mate- 
rialise. An attempt had also been made to 
create an Islamic State by the Dar al Islam, 
a revolutionary party with Kartosuwiryo 
as its leader, operating mainly in West- 
Java with adherents in Celebes. They were 
crushed by Government Forces. 


On many other occasions Islam leaders 
had tried to exert influence on State and 
Society, but their efforts met with failure. 
The only satisfactory solution for the 
existence and practise of religious beliefs 
is in the formulation of the official State- 
philosophy of Pancha Sheela. The first 
principle of it is Belief in One Almighty 
God on the basis of which all existing reli- 
gions in Indonesia practice their religious 
beliefs. This finds expression in art. 29 of 
the Constitution which says that "The 
State is based on the belief in one God; 
the State guarantees the freedom for every 
citizen to profess and practice his religion 
and belief in his own particular way, no 
confessor of any religion in Indonesia 
objects to this provision." 


As a matter of fact the postulates of 
the Pancha Sheela touched off the move- 
ment which culminated in the freedom of 
Indonesia. 

A philosophical orientation is an ab- 
solute necessity if any great project is to 
bear fruit and we of Asia are truly for- 
tunate in being able to draw inspiration 
from the writings of such thinkers as Jose 
Rizal, Sun Yet-sen, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Ghandi, Nehru, and other outstanding 
personalities, whose thoughts have 
shaped our way of life and our outlook of 


the world. 
Dedicating ourselves to the spiritual 


values which have guided the continent of 
Asia throughout the centuries, it is our 
duty .to strive for the harmonization of 
conflicting interests, to work for the re- 
conciliation of opposing Camps and to 
create a new international atmosphere 
conducive to global peace. 

The nations of the West have manifest- 
ly failed to extricate themselves from the 


.morass of feat and hatred and belligerence 
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that so poison international relations 
today. 

It is the compelling duty of the new, 
free nations of Asia to set their hands in 
the challenging task of creating conditions 
that will ultimately lead to the dissipa- 
tion of tensions and to the restoration of 
world peace and sanity. 


We of Indonesia, take inspiration from 
the noble ideals of Man—the moderns men- 
tioned above, no less than ancients. Bud- 
dha, Jesus, Muhammad, Confucius and 
Laotse. And it will be our ceaseless endeav- 
our, within the limits of our humble ca- 
pacity, to work in concert with other 
peoples, similarly minded, to start in mo- 
tion a chain of events that will save this 
and succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war. 


Throughout the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the greater part of hu- 
manity was similarly engaged in a gigantic 
blood bath to prove the superiority of one 
particular religious faith over another. 
Today these religions exist side by side in 
a spirit of mutual respect and tolerance. 

We believe therefore, that political 
ideologies that sunder the unity of the 
world today will, given understanding and 
good faith, learn to co-exist. 


The Indonesian national motto is 
"Unity in Diversity." We believe that 
this self-same motto can provide the 
key to world peace and understanding. 


Geographicallv, Indonesia sits astride 
at the crossroad of South-East Asia and 
forms a common meeting ground for the 


differing, and perhaps conflicting interests 
that encompass us. It is to our interest 
and that of our neighbours that we refuse 
to take sides with this or that group of 
nations—except in the interest of interna- 
tional peace and understanding--and keep 
ourselves clear of all entangling alliances 


directed against third parties. That we 


keep open the political, economic and 
cultural traffic lanes of the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans that cut across Indonesia. 


When other nations in the past have 
engaged themselves in fratricidal strife 
to implant or eradicate some particular 
religion, we in Indonesia, during the 
period of our glorv, have welcomed and 
nurtured religions so diverse and antipodal 
as Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam and Chris- 
tianitv. 


The impossible of the West became 
possible in Indonesia and in certain other 
countries with a similar sense of life-har- 
monv. And what is possible in the realm 
of religion must surelv be possible in the 
realm of politics, as long as we are guided 
bv the principle thatino difficultv, how- 
ever great, is incapable of being solved if 
only apprehended in an atmosphere of 
friendship and mutual goodwill. Unafraid 
and unashamed we thus stand for peace 
on earth, goodwill unto all men, whatever 
their religious or political faiths. We want 
to assert ourselves in common with like- 
thinking nations, as a harmonizing factor 
in a world torn by differences; we want to 
see the One World Civilized Man has 
envisaged throughout the centuries. 
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The Buddhist Life Ideal 


and 


World Peace 


Rhi Ki-Yong 
CHER) 


I. The Contemporary World and Today’s 
Ideological Crisis 


It is an undeniable fact that the con- 
temporary world is currently beset by the 
most confused ideological chaos in his- 
tory. The traditional cultural ethos are 
increasingly being seriously menaced both 
in Asia and Europe by a myriad of modern 
social tendencies. As a result the spiritual 
principles which in the past served as our 
normative guidelines of daily life are to- 
day no longer enjoying unanimous rever- 
ence. Deviants, of course, systematically 
deny nourishment from the spiritual tradi- 
tions of our forefathers. Their aim is the 
power, the hedonistic pleasure; their meth- 
ods are merciless struggle and disorder. 
Their goals are immediate gratification, 
their actions sudden, their pose occu- 
pied. There is however no aspect indicat- 
ing that the masses are attracted by any 
new life ideal which forecasts universal 
peace and happiness of all people as the 
genuine human values. 

The reason for this currently confused 
situation can be found in several facts 


which mutually effect one another. 


1. The spiritual degradation of the 
West has seemingly paralleled economic 
development. The West is seemingly in a 
liminal stage searching for firm values and 
methods of life. How many Western lead- 
ers hold affirmatively to ‘their spiritual 
tradition? How many citizens maintain a 
firm faith;in their own Christian spirituali- 
ty? It is true that there was no period in 
which the Western politicians followed 
faithfully the Christian life ideal; never- 
theless, it is also true that social order of 
the West was more or less under the 
strong influence of Christian values. Now, 
the Western nations are facing a critical 
moment in their history. Thev are en- 
countering numerous challenges unknown 
to them previously. The loss of vast colo- 
nial holdings, the appearance of new na- 
tions in what were previously colonial ter- 
ritories, an economic challenge caused by 
Asian industrial development and a moral 
assault upon the capitalist economic sys- 
tem, issued internally and externally. Eco- 
nomic activity need not necessarily be 
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vicious or dehumanizing. The capitalist 
system and profit motive in terms of its 
contribution to the ideal of a common 
prosperity for all human beings has been 
found wanting. Perhaps the current crisis 
of Western Society can be explained 
through the reasoning of a basically an- 
guished psyche; many becomes pro-com- 
munist or communist mentality, often 
takes possession of those under the heavy 
burden of guilt. Desperation and moral 
degradation are also signs of psychologi- 
cally troubled Western society. 


2. In the East the most serious con- 
temporary issue is peace. Communist rule 
has expanded vastly during the last few 
decades, intoxicating the mind of a great 
number of populations. Their influence is 
not conferred to the Asian continent but 
has also expanded to the African, European 
and even American continents. Com- 
munism is accepted today in these areas 
not as a philosophy but rather as emo- 
tional agitant for violent action. Chaos 
becomes an end in itself—it is a blueprint 
void of moral principle. 


3. The Asian traditional ethos of spir- 
ituality was on the other hand remained 
sterile without vitality amidst the turmoil 
of change in the world. The Asian spiritual 
traditions of Buddhism, Confucianism, 
and Taoism are not something to be 
rejected and forgotten, as communists 
assert and hope. These traditions should 
never cease to contain an everlasting 
active life ideal from which the people of 
every epoch can make adequate standards 
of truth for their own social situation. 
Some of the Western scholars have played 
a less than positive role: by the tendency 
to treat these ideological Asian traditions 
as fossilized. All too often Westerners 


rely upon their superficial or sectarian 
judgement. Unfortunately we must confess 
that there are still many mis-educated 
Asian leaders among our own flock. 
Surely this fact is partly due to the lack of 
capacity to re-interpret the Asian tradi- 
tions and to the lack of ability to re- 
proclaim their values, for which the Asian 
scholars are responsible. 


I think there are mainly two kinds of 
major threat in the contemporary world 
from an ideological point of view: one is 
egoistic communism, the other is egoistic 
capitalism. Their common reference is 
selfishness, egocentricity with regard to 
life principle. Unfortunately these two 
thoughts have also the character of op- 
posing each other—a character entirely 
contrary to the Asian spiritual tradition of 
synthesis and non-exclusivitv. 

In the following paragraphs, I would 
like to develop my own critique against 
these ideological factors of confusion. At 
the same time I wish to assert how the 
Buddhist life ideal holds out to us lofty, 
universal, and everlasting truth. 


‘IJ. The Buddhist Life Ideal in Regard to 


the Two Ideological Combatants 


А. The Buddhist View Points on the 
Two Ideological Claims. 


In regard to communism we have no 
other words to qualify it than by stating 
that its values completely are, in every 
sense, an inversion of reality. It proclaims 
a violent merciless fight on the basis of 
materialistically conceived consciousness 
of jealousy, hatred, and anger against the 
privileged social class. The communist life 
ideal in every corner of the world is built 
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on antagonistic sentiments, violent and 
critical behaviour in speech and action. 
Tolerance is an anathema.  Merciless 
opposition its meat. Communists are all 
well trained and taught to use all kinds of 
manoeuvres, supposed to be usefull for 
their “revolutionary” activity. They never 
hesitate to use the measures of cheating, 
pirating, killing, or any other means of 
destruction against their enemies. Their 
leaders are always the most militant 
members of the party. The populace are 
forced to be faithful followers of the 
dogma which never forgives anyone who 
thinks or acts against it. The only respected 
value they profess is nothing but the 
material prosperity of the party and the 
proletarian class. Considerations of per- 
sonal human achievement spiritually and 
materially are not visible. The Com- 
munists' activities are totally contrary to 
the Buddhistic life ideal which proclaims 
impartial and truly humane achievement 
of all individuals, while rejecting any kind 
of seifish desire. According to the Bud- 
dhist view point, communism can only be 
considered as a dogma of selfishness and 
its followers champions of material 
egoism. They are a collectively organized 
group of bandits. They only think and act 
in accordance with fundamental ''blind 
ignorant force" ( #933 ). Their sight is 
so myopic that they can not see the inner 
unity of all living beings. They can not 
appreciate the real value of unity in the 
mutuality of all phenomenon. If we use 
the terminology of Buddhism, they don't 
know the meaning of PRATITIYASA- 
MUTPADA (4&3. ) and PRAJNA (ж ); 
they don't know the life ideal of MAITRI 
( 3X), KARUNA (Æ), MUDITA (4), and 
UPEKSA (3%), of which the latter half of 
this paper I will refer. 

How then do the Buddhists view the 


capitalists’ egotism—another factor in 
contemporary social disorder? Strictly 
speaking, capitalism is not a systematic 
ideology in the proper sense. There is 
indeed no uniformed written ideology. It 
is rather a way of thinking and a mode of 
economic life. The mentality on which 
capitalism is based is originally rather an 
egocentric one. If cautious controlling 
measures are not taken capitalistic ego- 
centrism can, and has become rampant. If 
we are to feel some anxieties toward this 
mentality, it is for the following reasons. 

Capitalistic thought has a strong 
tendency to impress upon its supporters a 
system and a view that considers only 
money as an important value. It has a 
trend to justify every kind of desire for 
possession. Herein lies the problem of the 
capitalistic ideal and its social mentality. 
Buddhism sees the highest ideal of life in 
altruistic contributions toward all human 
life (AH ) While the capitalists 
preach egoistic profit-gain in the private 
sense, Buddhism is never ready to admit 
or defend this privatization. This Buddhist 
ideal might give the impression that it is 
too lofty for us common people to 
realize; nevertheless, for us there is no 
reason of justification to diminish or 
lower our sights from this ideal. 

On the other hand, capitalism has 
tendency to drive people toward excessive 
self indulgence in sensual hedonism. The 


circumstances created by the technological 


development in modern society encourages 
such phenomenon. Buddhism declares 
clearly that the pursuit of sensual satisfac- 
tion is no longer the righteous mode of 
life. This is an eternal law that one can 
not change in spite of our changing times. 

I think the only way capitalism might 
find Buddhist support is if the Human 
Conscience would become the true capital 
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and money remains as an obedient attri- 
bute or functional expedient of this Con- 
science. Once this could be realized 
through a new Asiatic view of cultural 
renaissance, we might also encounter what 
may be called the Asiatic renovation of 
capitalism. 


B. Buddhist Life Ideal 


Now let us examine briefly the Bud- 
dhist life ideal with regard to the latter 
half of the 20th century. My attention is 
principally focussed to look for new 
suggestions from Buddhist thought in 
order to locate positive elements for the 
realization of world peace today. 


1. Buddhism teaches us today to look | 


anew in order to have fresh insights about 
what is most valuable. It is spiritual values 
that are most precious according to Bud- 
dhism, especially, Mahayana Buddhism. 
The word ''Spiritual value" is rather too 
vague an expression perhaps. Using the 
word “spirit” I want to give multiple 
connotations. The word “spirit” refers to 
the word Mind б) or One Mind (--«2 ) 
which was used by different Mahayana 
masters, True Mind (fiss) which was 
used by Koryo master Chi-nul ( #35), and 
Self (Аё, ) or Old Master (ЖАВ:)... 
used by the eminent Ch'an masters. Here 
“Spirit” is not something separated from 
the body, therefore it does not counter 
the conception “Matter”. “Matter” always 
has its basis in “Spirit”. No “Matter” 
therefore can be devoid of “Spirit”. Here 
“Spirit” is the functional aspect of doing, 
thinking, feeling, seeing, making, creating: 
in sum, living. It is none other than the 
principle of life: it is the source of truth, 
beauty, goodness and perfection. In 


concrete expression it becomes Lord, 
Seigneur, Master, Bhagavad, and when we 
abstract it, in the neo-Confucian fashion, 
it becomes Li (#2) or Ki (  ). 

Buddhism praises this “Spirit” as the 
most fundamental value. Whosoever once 
approves of this essential value can 
recognize that all living beings and the 
materials which are created as something 
valuable for human life by them are 
necessarily one in their essence. All the 
diversity of these living beings and 
materials are the manifestation of diverse 
thinkings. They are also merely phenom- 
enal. This is the reason why the Mahayana 
sutra AVATAMSAKA declared that 
essentially speaking there is no difference 
among Buddha, Bodhisattva and all 
Sattvas. This is the reason why it is said 
by Master Chao (184 ) that we are the 
same with the heaven and earth. The 
problem is how to perfect our “beings” 
which are imperfect from birth. As our 
imperfections of “being” originate from 
degradation of “Spirit”, the only way to 
perfect our beings should be only by the 
re-realization of our original pure “Spirit”, 
reminding the fact that the essence of all. 
valuable activity and creation is the 
“Spirit”. 


2. Along with this fundamental 
remarks, I think that there is another 
urgent task at hand to realize, namely 
what the Buddhist theory of PRATITI- 
YASAMUTPADA (2# ) teaches us. The 
theory shows us that we, each individual, 


each nation, each member of a different 


group form an unseparable community as 
an organic body of all living beings without 
exception. 

It teaches us that world-wide peace 
can never be maintained if each member 
of this community does not strive for a 
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realization of their union through a 
gradual effort to eliminate different levels 
of antagonism and oppositions. It is so at 
all levels of the social order; one’s own 
individual bodily life, family life, the life 
of a nation, international life, and finally 
our life in relation with our natural and 
cosmic sourroundings. 

Buddhism played a large role in Asian 
history by warning us of the fact that one 
can never be saved unless his relationship 
with other persons are harmonious. Bud- 
dhism was the primordial source of the 
T’ang dynasty peace in China and the 
principal hidden force of the Silla’s 
national unification in Korea. These are 
just a few examples of historical achieve- 
ments made by those who were inspired by 
Buddhist ideal of union and cooperation, 
voluntarily neglecting their  egoistic 
pursuits. 

Now we see in everywhere on the 
Asian and the other continents, a terribly 
chaotic internal and international rela- 
tionship which encourages people only to 
live a life according to the mere pursuit of 
material interest and sensual pleasure. 
Buddhism predicts that this will be the 
very source of the next catastrophe for 
mankind. 


3. We must learn from Mahayana Bud- 
dhism that the deeds of the highest order 
are rooted in altruistic action. Buddhism 
considers even a small doze of egocentric 
pursuit of interest as reasonable grounds 
for sin or fault. According to the Buddhist 
teaching, life has been given to us just for 
a certain duration of time in order to do 
something useful for others; life can be 


valuable only when one realizes this. 


responsibility. This is the reason why 
Buddhism never ceased to preach the 
altruistic life ideal. Let it be reminded for 


example the ideal of the Four Kinds of 
Englobing Virtues (vażi), the Four 
Infinite Minds ( mA), and the Ten 
PARAMITAS (+328 ). Also consider 
on the Buddhist principles of peace such 
as the Six Principles of Harmony ( 544k) 
or the Six Aspects of Harmony (АЯ ) 
which come from Hua-Yuen philosophy 
(ARĦS ). 

These are reallv, I think, the incom- 
parable heritage we have to consult in our 
dailv life. Thev all profess the value of 
unconditional self-sacrifice for the cause 
of unitv and peace through giving, the 
maintenance of moralitv, vigilant efforts, 
the concentration of spirit, and the com- 
plete understanding of the world reality. 

One of the most important philo- 
sophical text of Mahayana Buddhism, the 
SANDHINIRMOCANASUTRA stressed 
that ultimately the highest virtue is “to 
give benefit (both spiritual and material) 
for all living beings" ( #2417 ), in the 
detailed explanation of the Ten Paramitas. 
The text emphasizes that in order to 
realize this altruistic ideal, it is necessary 
to have a clear view of the means (Xi, 
UPAYA), an incessant joyful vow (fii, 
PRANIDHANA), an unswerving force 
(22 , BALA) and a powerful insight to the 
reality of worldly phenomenon (7, 
JNANA). 

I think that this life ideal must be 
introduced within the program of educa- 
tion today in all countries. 


4. I would like particularly to invite 
your attention toward one essential point 
in Buddhist doctrine, which is sometimes 
misunderstood ог misinterpreted even 
amongst Buddhist themselves. That is the 
problem of tolerance and the problem of 
compassion in face of violent, diabolic 
menaces. 
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Buddhism has never taught defeatism 
and blind tolerance of evil deeds and 
thinking. SURANGAMANASUTRA (#2 
#8) says that those who should be accepted 
would be accepted, but those who should 
be defeated would be defeated. The word 
“defeat” (iĦfÀ) does not mean of course 
complete negation in its fundamental hid- 
den sense of good intention; rather it 
includes the sense of controlling, education 
and conversion. À monk of T'ang dynasty 
Houei Shiao (#7 ) said that this is the 
meaning of KARUNA (if) which corre- 
sponds to Military Action (А,) in contrast 
to the ideal of MAITRI (&) which 
corresponds to Civilian Action ( X; ). 


5. I would like finally to enumerate 
one last point: the necessity to learn to 
live following the PRAJNA (#5 ) ideal, 
which is completely opposed to modern 
man’s mentality of attachment to the 
material objects and subjective ego-con- 
sciousness. 

Having this insight (PRAJNA) only, 
one can know 1) the vicious nature of 
selfish desire and interest, 2) the final 
character of worthlessness of wealth, as 
well as secular power, -glory and sensual 
pleasure, and 3) the real value of one’s 
own life. This insight, I am sure could 
make us fearless, vigourous, creative and 
joyful. 


Conclusion 


It is an uncontestable fact that people 
act in accordance with ideological 
supports. Today the world seems largely a 
stage for the two ideological strains 
currently in power, communism and capi- 


talism. The political, military, economic 
and communication battle-grounds of 
these opposition ideologies is the world 
we all share. Sadly, we don’t seem to be 
any nearer to a resolution to the problems 
created by their exclusive claim of right- 
ness. 

It is with this thought in mind that 
this paper was created, that by explaining 
certain Buddhist principles these serious 
problems can be alleviated. This will only 
be achieved, however, if individuals learn, 
appreciate and internalize the Buddhist 
life ideal and reject the exclusive self- 
ishness prominent in the communist and 
capitalistic traditions. If this does not 
occur there seems little hope of escape 
from the current crisis faced by modern 
man. 

1 firmly believe that as the other Asian 
spiritual traditions the Buddhist life ideal 
is an indispensable remedy to the gravely 
sick contemporary world. П is the time 
for us to accelerate our common efforts 
to assimilate these Asian spiritual values as 
a new guideline for this age. It seems to 
me that our efforts should be oriented to 
understand the mutuality of our tradi- 
tional spiritual ethos, avoiding the useless 
egoistic competitive conflicts which seek 
ideological supremacy. 

I think we are in a propitious situation 
to do so because we are obliged to answer 
by words and acts to the challenge created 
by the false life ideals of the two main 
currents of thinking (communist life ideal 
and egoistic capitalistic life ideal) today. 

In this connexion, I wish to deeply 
thank the organizer of this Convention 
who had the fine insight to pick a suitable 


. theme at a suitable time. 


On the Eastern and Western 


Concepts of Man 


Fumimasa Fukui 


С #3 Ff RAE ) 


In a time when we are faced with the 
idea of the realization of world peace, the 
contrast which exists between the concepts 
of human nature held by the Oriental and 
Occidental civilizations is a major problem 
still to be solved. From classical times, 
there have been the theories of Oriental 
and Occidental philosophers and theolo- 
gians concerning the questions of: What is 
man? In what way should he live? Unlike 
other animals, what is man’s peculiar 
characteristic and by what points is he to 
be distinguished from other existing 
things? 

In the West, following the tradition of 
post-Aristotelian Greek thought, man is 
defined as a rational animal. However, on 
-the one hand, we have the Christian and 
Jewish faiths founded on a concept of 
man as God’s handiwork; man, who, 
according to the thoughts of Thomas 
Aquinas (1225 ca.-1274), exists on a 
plane mid-way between God and the 


terrestrial world, and, as expounded Бу" 


Max Scheler (1874-1928) in his book 
Die Stellung des Menschen in Kosmos 
(The Place of Man in the Universe, 1926), 
can be conceived of as falling into five 
basic categories including Grecian and 
those of the Jewish and Christian faiths. 
On the other hand, the Far Eastern— 
essentially, Chinese, Indian and Japanese— 
concept of man is something quite dif- 
ferent again from the Western interpreta- 
tion as shown above. For us, the nature of 


man has been classified traditionally into 
two categories: the ethical doctrine that 
man is originally good at birth and the 
ethical doctrine that he is basically evil. 
But, by viewing the concept of man from 
these two aspects, we have our major 
traditional concept of man. For example 
in Buddhism, particularly in the Mahayana 
Buddhism which developed in China and 
Japan, there is the doctrine that all men, 
from birth, possess within them the ability 


— to attain enlightenment even to the stage 


of becoming a Buddha. In the Mahapari- 
nirvana Siitra (Fa-hsien's translation, 
Vol.4, Taisho XII, p. 881 b; Dharmak- 
shema’s translation, Vol. 27, Taisho XII, 
р.522 с), there is the famous example 
which states: “all sentient beings have the 
Buddha-nature innately? In Chinese Con- 
fucianism also, the doctrine of man’s 
original goodness forms the basis for the 
teachings of Confucius. Here it is 
advocated that, as man’s nature is some- 
thing which is granted from Heaven, it 
must essentially be good. In such a way, 
in the Far East, by adopting the principles 
of Buddhism and Confucianism, the 
doctrine of man’s original goodness forms 
the core of our concept of man. 

By applying this Eastern system of 
classification to the Occidental idea of 
man, that held by the Jewish and Christian 
faiths may be said to fall under the 
doctrine of man’s original nature being 
evil; in Christianity it is taught that man, 
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born as he is, into sin, can oniv find salva- 
tion through Christ. But, it mav asked: 
What exactly is man?” Broadly speaking, 
the modern European society, based on 
Christian ethics, has followed the doctrine 
of human nature as fundamentally evil, 
while it is the doctrine of mars orginal 
goodness that has prevailed in the Far 
East. 

Within the Far East, however, there 
existed in ancient China a thinker who ex- 
pounded a doctrine contrary to this tradi- 
tion. This was Hsun-tzu #55 , whose 
theory of man being originally evil may be 
regarded as being someting extremely 
unique as a way of thinking. Therefore, I 
should like in this paper to study espe- 
cially Hsun-tsu's concept of man, the posi- 
tion that this holds in the Oriental con- 
cept of man and finally, to draw a com- 
parison between the Eastern and Western 
concepts of man. 

In fact, even within Buddhism, con- 
tained in the teachings of innate Bud- 
dhahood, we can discover a theory which 
expounds the doctrine of man being orig- 
inally evil. But, as Buddhism is a subject 
apart from ''Confucian Thought and World 
Peace" which we are concerned with at 
this Section meeting, it is not to be 
touched on here. 

Now, Hsun-tzu, alias Hsun K'uang 5x, , 
was born in the state of Chaosij in north- 
ern China. He was a thinker at the end of 
the so-called “Warring States” period, 
about the third century B.C.: he is known 
also to have at one time served as a magis- 
trate of Lanling й (in the southern part 
of the present Shan-tung hÆ ),Ideologi- 
cally, he may be classified as a Confu- 
cianist following the school of Confucius 
and Mencius. 

Hsun-tsu's doctrine of the evil of man 
starts with the teaching which runs as 


follows: “The original nature of man is 
evil. What is regarded as good by nature is 
in fact not from birth, but the result of 
acquired training,” In other words, man is 
something which is evil by nature at 


. birth, and that which is to be regarded as 


good being something that he cultivates 
and develops with time. 

And so, if asked why man is to be 
classified according to the evilness of his 
nature, Hsun-tsu taught as follows: “The 
proof of man being evil by nature at birth 
lies in the fact that from birth he loves the 
pursuit of profit, also from birth he is 
envious and hateful. He follows these 


“tendencies, so that conflicts and the strug- 


gle for profit abound. Isn't this a reason 
why the order of society has become dis- 
rupted?” 

Doubtlessly, the society of third cen- 
tury B.C. China in which Hsun-tzu lived, 
andera now known as the “Warring States”, 
was continually being devastated by wars 
so that all forms of social structure had for 
a long time collapsed into confusion. Ac- 
cordingly, it would have been natural that 
the worst aspects of society were reflected 
in Hsun-tzu's eyes and that, within the 
disillusionment created bv these harsh con- 
ditions, he would naturally tend to turn 
to the doctrine of man being basically evil. 
Nevertheless, his argument, which empha- 
sises the bad aspects of human nature, errs 
rather on the side of excessive criticism 
based on his biased views of this society. 
Hsun-tzu judged man from the aspect of 
society, whereas modern psychologists 
deal directly with man as an individual. 
Therefore, Hsun-tzu's doctrine of the evil 
of man's original nature has many weak 
points as a theory. By posing counterargu- 
ments, it can be refuted in almost no time 
at all. 

For example, if man is to be regarded 
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as being evil by nature from birth, how 
does correctness of propriety exist in this 
world? In response to such a question, 
Hsun-tzu replied that our desire to learn 
correctness of propriety is, in itself, proof 
that human nature is originally evil as 
stated. He continues: the correct propriety 
and good manners are not founded by 
ordinary men, but by Sages and the truly 
“chun-tzu, #@- that is the “man of 
virtue" or “superior man”. Such being Ше 
case, it is natural to ask where the Sages 
and Superior Men who created the pro- 
prieties and etiquette come from. Hsun- 
tzu replies that in contrast to the ordinary 
people who spend their lives surrounded 


by evil, Sages and men of virtue study the- 


classics and observe good manners in 
order to perfect themselves. 

In the above method of answering it 
may be realized that this reverts back to 
the original question by asking who was it 
that created the virtue, manners and clas- 
sics which the sages study? It is here that 
the deadlock is reached and Hsun-tzu's 
explanations fall into self-contradiction. 
But, because he insists that through the 
process and discipline of study the evil in 
human beings may be transformed into 
good, the teachings of Hsun-tzu are, in 
reality, not entirely so pessimistic. 

.- His predecessor Mencius £-f , is well 
known for.having taught the doctrine of 
man's original goodness. Consequently, 
the theories of these two thinkers tend 
these days to be regarded as being com- 
pletely opposite, but in fact, as regards 
the character of man, it is possible to give 
the interpretation that Mencius placed 
emphasis on the good aspects, while Hsun- 
tzu the bad. Nevertheless, in the same way 
as Hsun-tzu who, by confining his teach- 
ings to the doctrine of human evil, was 
unable to account for the existence of 


*men of virtue", so Mencius, who relies 
on the doctrine of man's original goodness, 
was unable to give a good reason for the 
existence of the wizked in this world. 

All in all, Hsun-tzu's doctrine on the 
evil of human nature is imperfect in theory, 
but, in reality, there is a reason for this 
because, apart frcm his doctrine on hu- 
man nature he aċvocated another ideal, 
which is, in fac:, the essence of his 
thoughts; the theo-y on the wickedness of 
human nature beinz derived from it. 

What, then, is his essential ideal? It 
was on the accumulation of endeavor that 
he attached the most importance in our 
way of life. Even within his teachings on 
human nature previously referred to, this 
main theme can be traced through some 
sections. He states that, through the dis- 
cipline and process of studious endeavor, 
it is possible for men of evil nature to 
become even Sages or Superior Men. This 
shows, in fact, that Hsun-tzu held human 
nature in high regard. The advocation of 
what may be labelled: “the doctrine of 
continual endeavor” as a way of life may 
be regarded as the fundamental, intrinsic 
way of thinking which underlies the 
whole of Hsun-tzu's ideology. This ideal 
forming the main theme of all his works, 
it is impossible to follow his way of think- 
ing without a complete understanding of 
this. 

The philosoplry expressed in Hsun- 
tzu's stress on continual endeavor may be 
illustrated by the following famous say- 
ing: “a pupil excelling his master”. This 
saying was taken f-om the proverb: “Blue 
comes from the indigo plant, but is bluer 
than than the plant itself" which is to be 
found in the first caapter of the Hsun-tzu. 
This proverb means that the blue becomes 
bluer than the indigo plant as a result of 
the endeavor involved in continuous 
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application and re-application of the 
indigo dve in dving. Therefore, I think 
the famous saving, “а pupil excelling his 
master" signified originally that the ac- 
cumulation of endeavor is the most im- 
portant thing for mankind. 

In our modern examples, however, 
this proverb has come to be used as stress- 
ing the importance of educational train- 
ing. But, in mv opinion, this is a more 
recent additional interpretation, for, even 
as pupils studv hard, so mav their master 
also be expected to continue studving 
with equal diligence. But it is normal for 
students to live longer than their teacher. 
So, if thev continue, without pause, in the 
pursuit of their learning, there must occur 
a dav when the pupils can surpass the level 
attained bv their master. 

In consequence, Hsun-tzu advocated 
strongly an active attitude towards learn- 
ing rather than to merely accept instruc- 
tion from one's seniors. Hsun-tzu attached 
importance to law also, as a brake to halt 
the human tendency to drift into evil. 
In chapter 19 of Hsun-tzu is written: 
“Merely by observing courteous manners, 
man can attain both external correctness 
of social behavior and internal satisfaction 
of human desires. But, conversely, the 
pursuit of nothing but innate emotions 
and desires can loose both of these bene- 
fits. While the manner of the former of 
these is Confucian, that of the latter is of 
the filial love as taught by Mo-tzu BF .” 
Concerning this point of his stressing good 
social manners, Hsun-tzu, although he 
emphasizes the doctrine of man's original 
evil in direct opposition to Mencius, is 
classified in the same school of Confu- 
cianism. 

According to traditional Chinese think- 
"ing, the ideal is that the whole country is 
governed without being aware of being 


governed. However, from amongst Hsun- 
tzu's disciples there was to emerge two 
scholar-officials, namely Li Ssu 43% and 
Han Fei##ak , who through their opinions 
on the supremacy of law, were to create 
the political concepts for the whole of 
China when it became unified under the 
first emperor of the Ch'in dynasty, Shih 
Huang-ti. 

On emphasizing the accumulation of 
endeavor to such an extent, it follows that 
Hsun-tzu was unable to accept the tradi- 
tional authority of Heaven. In classical 
China, as disasters occured they were 
invariably interpreted as omens or expres- 
sion of the will of Heaven. But, contrary 
to this, in Hsun-tzu's view, good fortune 
and bad fortune, prosperity, all are not 
subject to the “Will of Heaven," while 
disasters are merely the problem of hu- 
man society. He believed that between nat- 
ural phenomena and the changes in hu- 
man societv there exists no such relation- 
ship as in the law of cause and effect. In 
those davs the concept of severing the 
relationships between Man and Heaven 
could not be comprehended. Even for 
later China, apart from exceptions such as 


Wang Chung £ Ж, of the post-Han Dynas- 
tv, such logical reasoning was extremelv 
unusual. 

As it was condemned by scholars in 
general because of its doctrine of man be- 
ing basically evil and because of its denial 
of the interdependence of Man and 
Heaven, the book Hsun-tzu came to be 
held in little regard. Even in examples 
published, the chapter containing his doc- 
trine of man's original evil has been altered 
in sequence to the very end or otherwise 
omitted completely. In China, it was not 
until the 18th century, during the Ch'ing 
Dynasty, that the text of Hsun-tzu came 
to be fully revised and its study con- 
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tinued. 

It may be said that the fact that this 
book suffered from a history of neglect 
symbolizes our preference of the doctrine 
that human nature is originally good at 
birth. 

Nevertheless, in recent days, amongst 
Chinese classics its popularity, especially 
among younger readers, has been increas- 
ing. According to a recent survey of world 
opinion, the younger generation, especial- 
ly that of Japan, has a tendency to follow 
the doctrine of man's original evil. The 
popularity of the book Hsun-tzu amongst 
youth could be a reflection of this tend- 
ency. But the view held by the young Jap- 
anese seems to be similar to that of Hsun- 
tzu, because their criticism is based оп 
judging society only from its phenomenal 
aspects, in the same way as Hsun-tzu. 

In comparison with the Oriental con- 
cept of man being based on the view of 
human nature as being fundamentally 
good, the Occidentals have formed a con- 
cept which recognises the evil that exists 
within man. The wickedness and evil 
spirits lying latent within the heart, or, in 
other words, the weaknesses and sorrows 
of human beings which have often been 
pointed out in the essays and novels of 
European writers, especially by the French 
moralists of the 17th century. However, 
examples of this type did not exist in 
China and Japan until our encounter with 
Occidental influences that has taken place 
in recent times. 

In Europe, people show more aware- 
ness of the evil side of man. Man is re- 
garded as an individual overwhelmed in 
evil and weakness. It is only God who can 
grant salvation from one's original sin. But 
such a concept of man has brought into 
existance, in modern Europe, the concep- 
tions of "Independance of the individual," 


"Personal dignity," or “Freedom and 
rights of the individual.” They regard man 
as an individual existing in isolation, there- 
fore in such a society there is, in essence, 
the extinction of mutual understanding 
and the limitation of faith in others. This 
pessimistic concepl of man has led Occi- 
dentals to employ measures more reliable, 
but at the same time, more impartial than 
our so-called good-will. These measures 
are what are known as: contracts, bills, 
laws, and soon.... 

In contrast to this pessimistic Occiden- 
tal concept of man, the Oriental concept 
may be extremely optimistic and easy- 
going. We believe in our original goodness 
and the goodwill of others, so that the 
breakdown in communication between us 
cannot be conceived. Generally, we think 
our mutual goodwill must serve us to 


each a full understanding over the most 


difficult of problems. On these grounds, 
the Occidental imposition of contracts 
and laws into such human relationships 
must be condemned. Conversely, the Eu- 
ropean ideology of: *Freedom of the indi- 
vidual" and "Equality in the eye of the 
law", which is essential in the support of 
modern democracy and liberalism is, for 
the peoples of the Far East, difficult to 
understand or to develop soundly in our 
society. 

In the world cf the future, it is with 
the interchange between East and West 
combined with a deepening of mutual 
understanding that we can expect lasting 
peace to be sustaired. Therefore, I feel it 
very important for us to be aware of char- 
acteristic differences between the Eastern 
and Western concepts of man. I myself, 
within the friendship formed with Euro- 
peans over many years of studying in 
France, was able tc appreciate the necessi- 
ty for this at first hand. 


Confucius' Opinions 


on International Relationship 


Сий Wan-li 
(ABEE) 


Confucius’ opinions on international 
relationship are all derived from his central 
idea: “Jen” (42). The word “Jen”, so 
called by Confucius, however, is based on 
“love”, and contains various virtues. In 
Confucius mind the word “Jen” appeals 
to the highest standard of human behavior: 
in a broader sense, it is the basic rule of 
state-governing and world peace-making. 
He is quoted saying: | 


"The determined scholar and the man 
of virtue will not seek to live at the ex- 
pense of injuring their virtue (4—). They 
will even sacrifice their lives to preserve 
their virtue complete” ( Wei-ling Kung 
MEER). 

"Virtue is more to man than either water 
or fire. I have seen men die from tread- 
ing on water and fire, but I have never 
seen a man die from treading the course 
of virtue" (Ibid.). 

"The superior man does not, even for 
the space of a single meal, act contrary 
to virtue. In moments of haste, he 
cleaves to it. In seasons of danger, he 
cleaves to it” (Li-jen 24-5). 


He took the word “Jen” in a sense 


greater than life itself, and thought it 
could not be discarded for an instant. Yet, 
what asset does Jen contain? Answers to 
this question can be found largely in the 
Analects ( 2%). Some important frag- 
ments are cited as follows: 


The philosopher Yu ( fi Confucius’ 
disciple) said, **Filial piety and fraternal 
submission!--are they not the root of all 
benevolent actions ( 42)?” (Shu-erik fy 


Ж) 


Fan Ch'ih ( 3&3£) asked about perfect 
virtue (44). The master said, 

“It is, in retirement, to be sedately grave; 
in the management of business, to be re- 
verently attentive; in intercourse with 
others, to be strictly sincere" (Tse-lu 
FRE). 

Tse-chang ( F ?Ж.) asked Confucius about 
perfect virtue. Confucius said, 

“То be able to practice five things every- 
where under heaven constitutes per- 
fect virtue." He begged to ask what they 
were, and was told, “Gravity, generosity, 
sinceritv, earnestness, and kindness" 


(Yang-ho Ж). 
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Chung-Kung( 1p 5 ) asked about perfect 

virtue. The master said, 

*. . . not to do to others as you would 

not wish done to yourself" (Yen Yuan 

BA ЭҢ 5). 

. Yen Yuan asked about perfect virtue; 
the master said, 

"To subdue one's self and return to 

propriety, is perfect virtue" (Ibid). 

From the examples cited above we 
know that filial piety, fraternal submission, 
sincerity, forgiveness (ie., not to do to 
others as you would not wish done to 
yourself), propriety, gravity, attentiveness, 
generosity, earnestness, kindness, are all in 
the realm of "Jen? Besides, when hearing 
that Po-i (48 #) and Shu-ch'i (RA ), by 
giving up the throne, starved to death at 
the foot of Shou-Yang hil ( 454), 
Confucius praised, “They sought to act 
virtuously (42), and they did so" (see 
Shu-er). Hence to waive rights properly is 
а part of Jen too. As Kuan Chung (# 4# ) 
assisted Duke Huan of Chi (R48 ) “to 
assemble all the princes together, unite 
and rectify the Kingdom, not with wea- 
pons of war and chariots,” Confucius 
praised, “whose benevolence was like 
this? whose benevolence was like this?” 
(Hsien-wen & M ) Hence it is also a virtue 
in the realm of Jen to quiet all states 
without starting wars. It is, therefore, rea- 
sonable to say that, in Confucius' mind, 
the word “Jen” is the supreme standard 
of human behavior: to put it more ser- 
iously, Jen”is the basic principle of state- 
governing and world peace-making. 

Although the word “Jen” contains 
many virtues, in Confucius’ mind, its root 
meaning is “to love.” Accordingly, when 
Fan Ch'ih asked about “Jen,” Confucius 
said, “It is to love others” (Yen Yuan fii 
4% ). Moreover, reading the data in the 
Analects we may find that Confucius 


would extend the spirit of love from 
family to society, and finally to all human ` 
beings. Concerning this ideal Confucius 
said, 
‘Now the man of perfect virtue (4-4), 
wishing to be established himself, seeks 
also to establish others: wishing to be 
enlarged himself, he also seeks to enlarge 
others’ (Yung-yeh EB). 


Since Confucius had such a bosom “to 
love all men”, later Confucianists built up 
the ideal of "grand harmony." The chapter 
Li-yun (#2 3&) in the Book of Rites ( #2 22) 
said, “One day Chung-Ni (40/5), after 
having attended as guest at the sacrifice at 
the end of the year, took his recreation on 
a tower. He sighed and moaned. He was 
moaning over the sad state of the prince- 
dom Lu ($ ). Yen Yen ( $ 4& ), who was 
present, said to him, 'For what does a vir- 
tuous man moan?' Confucius replied, 
"When the great way prevails, the whole 
world is dedicated to the common good. 
Officers are selected on the basis of their 
virtue and ability. Good faith and har- 
mony prevails in human relations. People's 
love is not confined to their own parents 
and children. Provisions are made for the 
aged, employment secured for the able- 
bodied, and education is given to the 
young. Widows and widowers, orphans 
and childless ones, the crippled and de- 
formed, are all cared for. Every man has 
his occupation, and every woman her 
home. Natural resources are not to lie in 
the ground, but riches are not necessarily 
stored as one's own. Labor is not to be 
idle, but one does not need to work for 
one's own profit. In such a social atmos- 
phere, there is no room for selfish schem- 
ing and cunning in tricks, and no occasion 
for banditry and other forms of disorder. 
Nor is there any need to lock the door, 
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This is called the Age of Grand Harmony.” " 

This excerpt said “one day” in the be- 
ginning, called Confucius Chung-ni; 
Yen Yen in Confucius’ persence called 
him “virtuous man” instead of “Master.” 
These phenomena all reflect that this ex- 
cerpt was not written in Confucius' times; 
rather, it must have been recorded by 
later scholars. Nevertheless, the philoso- 
phy presented in this paragraph is all in 
accordance with that of Confucius'. As we 
have got no counter-evidence we cannot 
but accept it as Confucius' teaching. 

From the idea of ''Grand Harmony" 
we can somewhat speculate about Confu- 
cius' opinions on international relation- 
ship: there should be equality among men; 
and peace and coexistence among states. 

Since Emperor P'ing of Chou (A F £ ) 
moved the government eastwards (770 
B.C.), the power of the throne had grown 
weaker and weaker. All princes not only 
despised the king (son of heaven Ж +), 
they even dared fight against him. The 
battle fought between Duke Chuang of 
Cheng ( #322) and King Hwan of Chou 
( A£ ) who was shot at the shoulder 
by an arrow by Chu Jan ( #244 ) of Cheng, 
was a well-known instance. This incident 
took place in early Spring and Autumn 
period (#4 ). Later the princes became 
more and more rude and violent, and as a 
result, the king was reduced to the prince 
of a small state. Though Duke Hwan of 
Chi (#422 ) and Duke Wen of Chin 
( 2x2) still kept face for the king, in 
Spring and Autumn period all princes in 
fact governed their states independently. 

There were quite a lot of states in the 
said period of time. Among them the 
stronger ones, as recorded in the Book of 
History (#22), there were thirteen 
(Chou is not counted) : Lu ( $), Chi 
(Ж), Chin (#), Tsin (ж), Ch'u ( 3 ), 


Sung (Ж), Wei (#1), Chen (fk), Теа! 
(Ж), Ts'ao ( $) Cheng (#8), Yen ( Ж), 
Wu ( ғ. ). These states fought one another 
all the time and there was hardly a day of 
peace. From the year of Confucius' 
birth—the 21st year of King Ling of Chou 
( AEE ), the 22nd year of Duke Hsiang 
of Lu( ##< ), 551 B.C., to the year of 
Confucius’ death—the 4151 year of King 
Ching of Chou ( iX ), the 16th year 
of Duke Ai of Lu ( $£ € 2), 479 B.C., 
according to the records of the Spring and 
Autumn Chronicles ( Ж 45 #8 ), there had 
broken out 107 wars resulted from one 
state (or several states united together) 
attacking another state. Those wars only 
put down in the Annotations of Tso 
Ch'iu-ming on the Spring and Autumn 
Chronicles ( #444. ) but many were not 
recorded. From the 6th year of Duke 
Ai of Lu (489 B.C.) to the 15th year (480 
В.С., the year before Confucius' death), 
there had occurred 30 inter-state wars in 
this decade. Four wars took place respec- 
tively in the 6th, the 10th, and the 13th 
year of Duke Ai, and five in the 5th year. 
The "international" wars in these four 
years, according to the records of the 
Spring and Autumn Chronicles, are exem- 
plified as follows: 

The 6th year of Duke Ai: 

In spring, Chao Ying of Chin (24) 
led troops attacking Hsian Yu ( $t ж ), Wu 
( 3.) attacked Ch'en (В). 

In winter, Chung-sun Ho (ff 4& 47 ) of 
Lu led troops attacking Chu (£g ); Hsiang 
Ch'ao (da € ) of Sung led troops attack- 
ing Ts'ao ($ ). 

The 7th year of Duke Ai: 

In spring Hwang Yuan (2%) of 
Sung led troops invading Cheng. Wei Man- 
tuo (#2 $ 3 ) of Chin led troops invading 
Wei. 

In autumn, the duke (Duke Ai of Lu) 
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attacked Chu. Sung's troops besieged 
Ts'ao. 

In winter, Szu Hung ( 9942 ) of Cheng 
led troops to save Ts'ao. 

The 10th year of Duke Ai: 

In spring, the Duke joined Wu to attack 
Chii. | 

In summer, Sung's troops attacked 
Cheng. Chao Ying of Chin led troops in- 
vading Ch’i. 

In winter, Prince Chieh (274 ) of 
Ch'u led troops attacking Ch'en, and Wu 
aided Ch'en. | 

The 13th year of Duke Ai: 

In spring, Han Ta (3E3£ ) of Cheng 
led troops defeating Sung's troops Yen 
(EB). 

In summer, Prince Shen ( ХР  ) of 
Ch’u led troops attacking Ch’en, entering 
Wu from Yueh ( iż ). Wei Man-tuo of Chin 
led troops invading Wei. 

The wars listed above happened all in 
the later years of Confucius’ life. As Men- 
cius ( £f) said, “Fighting for the land, 
people were killed evervwhere in the 
countryside; fighting for Ше city, people 
were killed everywhere in the city." Con- 
fucius, who was full of spirit of love and 
who aimed at saving the world, naturally 
worried very much when he witnessed 
these facts. Thus when Duke Ling of Wei 
(HEZ ) asked him about tactics, he re- 
plied, “I have heard all about sacrificial 
vessels, but I have not learned military 
matters." Owing to the difference in their 
. basic notions, Confucius took his depar- 
ture the next day. From this incident we 
can also understand why Confucius so 
highly praised Kuan Chung who had assist- 
ed Duke Hwan of Ch'i to “assemble all 


princes, unite and rectify the whole king- . 


dom, not with weapons of war and 
chariots." 
Up to now we probably have got a 
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further understanding of  Confucius' 
opinions on international relationship. 

From the descriptions above we have 
learned Confucius’ central idea and the 
world situations in his times. Meanwhile 
we can speculate a little about Confucius' 
opinions as to international relationship. 
Though the data concerning Confucius' 
discourse about international relation- 
ship are not many, we are still able to 
know a few points from Confucius' words 
and actions recorded in the Analects, 
Annotations of Tso Ch'iu-ming on the 
Spring and Autumn Chronicles and The 
Book of Rites. These points are stated as 
follows: 

1. There should be peace and coexis- 
tence among the states. Confucius ad- 
vocated “governing the kingdom with 
complaisance proper to the rites." This 
rule must be applied not only to civil 
affairs but also to international inter- 
courses. Не insisted, therefore, that “the 
whole world is dedicated to the common 
good." He thought that ''People's love 
shouldn't be confined to their own parents 
and children." He proposed “(Ше man of 
virtue) wishing to be established himself, 
seeks also to establish others; wishing to 
be enlarged himself, he seeks also to 
enlarge others." The ''under heaven ( X 
+)” so called in Confucius’ times is the 
same as “Ше world" today; and Ше peo- 
ple Confucius would help establish and 
enlarge are the whole mankind. Thus we 
know that in Confucius’ mind there should 
be peace and coexistence among states, 
and help and benevolence among men. The 
fact that Confucius praised Kuan Chung 
for unifying the state "not with weapons 
of war and chriots" has sufficiently ex- 
plained this concept—a corollary derivation 
from Confucius” philosophy of “Jen.” 

2. Justice is to be revered while power 
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despised. This point can be explained bv 


the meeting of Lu and Ch’i at Chia-ku (Ж 


B). In the tenth year of Duke Ting ( 
^) of Lu (500 B.C.) there was an inter- 
view between Duke Ting and Duke Ching 
of Chi (fi x ). Confucius was then 
minister of crime ( 9%) of Lu (cf. Chu- 
szu-kao-hsin-lu #49418 ), accom- 
panied Duke Ting to attend the meeting. 
Before the interview Li Mi ( $138 ) of Ch’i 
told Duke Ching that “Confucius is a man 
of ceremonies, without courage. If we 
order the inhabitants of Lai (Ж ^. , sub- 
jects of the Lai tribe subdued by Ch'i) to 
make Duke Ting a prisoner, we shall 
obtain a happy end." Duke Ching accepted 
this advice. During the interview Confu- 
cius, discovering the scheme, helped Duke 
Ting stop out of the meeting place, and 
summoned the accompanied guards to 
cope with enemies. Then he said to Duke 
Ching, “Our two princes are met for a 
pacific object. You bring a band of savage 
vassals.to disturb the meeting with their 
weapons;.it is not the way in which Ch'i 
can expect to give law to the princes of 
the kingdom! . . . As before the spirits, 
such conduct is unpropitious. In point of 
virtue, it is contrary to right. As between 
man and man, it is not polite. I guess this 
matter is not sponsored by your majesty.” 
Duke Ching felt himself groundless, order- 
ed the disturbers off. When the words of 
the alliance were being read on the part of 
Ch'i--“So be it to Lu, if it contribute not 
three hundred chariots of war to the help 
of Ch'i, when its army goes across its 
border," Confucius had Tse Wu-huan (żż 
Жж) add “and so be it to us, if we obey 
your order, unless you return to us the 
fields on the south of river Wen" ( жж at 
the north of the river Wen where three 
district cities of Lu were seized by Ch'i). 
Thus ended the meeting. 


In this event Confucius showed clearly 
that he respected justice but despised 
power in international intercourses. 

3. Invasion is to be objected while self- 
defense encouraged. At the east side of Lu 
there was a small state named Chuan Yu 
(ĦAX). Though controlled by Lu, she 
was an independent state, a so-called sub- 
ordinate state. When the minister Chi-sun 
(##) of Lu was at the prime of his 
power, he desired to subjugated Chuan Yu 
to his own feud. Confucius” disciples 
Chung Yu .( 4$ в) and Jan Chiu (MAX) 
who were serving Chi-sun told Confucius 
of the plan. Confucius on hearing this was 
very unhappy and scolded them severely. 
He thought it wicked that Chung Yu and 
Jan Ch'iu, assisting Chi-sun, were unable 
to absorb people from far away through 
cultural influence but wanted to wage war 
instead. This incident seen in Chi-shih 
(£R ) of the Analects was enough to 
prove that Confucius rejected the idea of 
invading other countries. | 

In the 11th year of Duke Ai, Kuo Shu 
(8 € ) and Kao Wu-pi( 3425 ) of Chi 
led troops attacking Lu. As their troops 
arrived at the border of Lu, Jan Ch'iu 
proposed meeting to fight them. Chi-sun 
and other ministers did not consent to the 
proposal. By the time the army of Ch'i 
reached near the city wall of Lu, there was 
of course no other option but defending 
the city. Jan Ch'iu then leading three 
hundred soldiers rushed out of the city to 
fight them. It was not until five days later 
that. Meng Ju-tze ( #387 ) came with 
troops to his help. Because of the wit and 
bravery of Jan Ch'iu the invading troops 
were defeated at last. Confucius praised 
Jan Ch'iu and said, “Не is righteous!" 
There was a boy named Wan Chi ( 34.37) 
who was not a grown-up yet. He also 
took part in the battle and died. As people 
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of Lu were burving those dead soldiers, 
Confucius was afraid that thev would 
burv Wan Ch'i with rites proper for a 
child. He therefore said, "This boy having 
held weapons to protect his country could 
be buried not with the rites of burying a 
kid." These two incidents show that Con- 
fucius was in favor of self-defense. 

4. Those guilty, rebellious ministers of 
other states should be punished. Though 
Confucius rejected invasion and advo- 
cated peace as well as coexistence, he 
claimed that those rebellious ministers of 
other states deserved punishment when 
they had done something very wicked and 
unlawful and thus had violated the accept- 
ed rules (rites #2). In the fourth year of 
Duke Ai of Lu (481 B.C) a minister 
Ch'en Heng ( f& 1&) of Ch'i killed Duke 
Chian (fii 2) of Ch'i. This matter, though 
irrelevant to Lu, was a vicious action in 
Confucius' eyes, and had very bad effect 
on social custom. Confucius therefore 
bathed himself, went to the court, asked 
Duke Ai of Lu to scourge Ch'en Heng. 
The political power of Lu was then in the 
hand of three families (Meng-sun i 4$ , 
Shu-sun КВ, Chisun ##). For this 
reason Duke Ai dared not decide on the 


matter and let Confucius go asking Ше 


three families. In the end Confucius' pro- 
posal was cancelled because the three 
families all disapproved of it. Though in 
this incident Confucius' intention was not 
fulfilled, his spirit and courage to extend 
justice were expressed clearly. 

It is more than 2500 years since Con- 
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fucius' birth. Today the policies of the 
free world concerning international rela- 
tionship are nearly the same as those of 
Confucius’, except for the fourth point 
just mentioned. Only those done by the 
communist countries are contrary to Con- 
fucius' opinions. This is one of the reasons 
that Chinese communists have to criticize 
Confucius. 

The constitution of the Republic of 
China has clearly said that our nation 15 “а 
republic based on the Three Principles of 
the People ( ЕК x: & )." The Three Prin- 
ciples of the People was a great work of 
Dr. Su. Yat-sen, which was worked out 
according to the basic spirit of Confucian 
philosophy as well as the current of 
thought of the world. Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
advocated “Philanthropy” “Grand Наг- 
mony of the whole world", and “uniting 
all peoples that would treat us on an equal 
stand." These opinions are all consistent 
with Confucius theory. Following this 
principle, President Chiang Kai-shek even 
enlarged Confucius” idea of “forgiveness 
( £&&)" to pardon the Japanese who were 
thus able to rehabilitate Japan soon after 
World War II. Such was a concrete mani- 
festation that he wished peace and coex- 
istence between other nation and our 
own. | 

Confucius philosophy of “Jen” is the 
fundamental principle that promotes 
world peace; and Confucius' opinions as 
to international relationship are the right 
ways that lead the world to peace. 


Chinese Reactions to the Work 


of 


Matteo Ricci (1552-1610)' 


D. Lancashire 


Broadly speaking, two attitudes can 
be found among Christian theologians in 
their dealings with the non-Christian world, 
the first represented by Tertullian, a North 
African who lived during the second half 
of the second century and who was the 
first theologian to write in Latin; and the 
second by the church at Alexandria in 
Egypt, the most representative thinkers 
of which were Clement and Origen whose 
active lives apanned the period from 
about 180 to 250 A.D. 

Undoubtedly, the most characteristic 
remarks illustrative of Tertullian's posi- 
tion are to be found in his De Praescrip- 
tione Haereticorum; in it he says, “What 
indeed has Athens to do with Jerusalem? 
What has the Academy to do with the 
Church? What have heretics to do with 
Christians? Our instruction comes from 
the porch of Solomon who had himself 
taught that the Lord should be sought in 
simplicity of heart. Away with all at- 
tempts to produce a Stoic, Platonic, and 
dialectic Christianity. We want no curious 
disputation after possessing Christ Jesus, 
no inquisition after receiving the gospel! 


When we believe, we desire no further 
belief. For this is our first article of faith, 
that there is nothing which we ought to 
believe besides.” ? 

In Alexandria the style of Christian 
defence was very different. Although its 
thinkers based their position on revealed 
faith, they did not merely condemn other 
religions and philosophic systems by con- 
trasting them “with the clear-cut and un- 
changing faith”, but were ''readv to re- 
cognise parts and aspects of truth in non- 
Christian thought, and to bring them into 
connection with the Gospel. $ 

Of these two attitudes, which we find 
at work even todav, Matteo Ricci (1552- 
1610) clearly adopted Ше latter; hence his 
sympathetic, though not uncritical, ap- 
proach to the mainstream of Chinese 
traditional thought. Another factor we 
must take into account when assessing 
Ricci's position is, of course, his un- 
doubted loyalty to St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Like his mentor, Ricci refers in his Catech- 
ism to Augustine more than to any other 
early Christian authority, but also like 
him he rejects the Augustinian view that 
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all nature, including human nature, is 
corrupt. He takes “а kindlier view both of 
man and of nature. The will is free, and 
the natural desire for the good persists 
despite sin."^ Reason may be “impaired 
by sin. But he holds that it can be used, 
and that we must follow our reason as far 
as it will take us. Grace and revelation are 
aids which do not negate reason.””. 

Although Matteo Riccis Catechism 
was not in fact the first work which 
sought to introduce Western religious and 
philosophical thought to China, the early 
disappearance of all other writings of this 
kind and the manifest superiority of this 
publication has left it the only real 
claimant to this unique distinction. 

Ricci commenced work on his Cate- 
chism (the T'ien-chu shih-i “True Meaning 
of the Lord of Heaven") in 1593 or early 
in 1594. It was not until 1601, however, 
that episcopal approval was given for the 
work to be published and not until two 
years later, in 1603, that it finally appeared 
in print. 

Divided into eight sections the Cate- 
chism deals successively with God's crea- 
tion of, and control over, the universe; 
with mistaken views of deity and, in 
particular, with what Ricci regarded as the 
untenable notions held by Buddhists, 
Taoists and Neo-Confucians concerning 
the origin of phenomena; with the imper- 
ishability of the soul; with various notions 
concerning spirits and the soul and the 
Neo-Confucian concept of the organic 
unity of all things; with metempsychosis 
and problems related to it; with Heaven 
and Hell and the related questions of 
reward and punishment; with Chinese 
teaching concerning human nature and 
the Catholic response to it; and, finally, 
with certain Western customs, with 
celibacy, and with the Incarnation and 
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Baptism. 

Like others before them the Roman 
Catholic missionaries of Ricci's day were 
faced with the problem of whether to 
devise a totally new vocabulary to express 
Christian ideas, or whether to appropriate 
existing religious terminology, infusing 
fresh. meaning into it whenever this was 
deemed necessary. The problem was felt 
to be a most serious one among the mis- 
sionaries in both China and Japan and was 
to prove a continuing cause for controversy 
for many years. Committed as they were, 
however, to a belief in the “natural law” 
as well as in a special, divine revelation, 
Ricci and his fellow Jesuits were eager to 
discover traces of theism in China as well 
as to assert the uniqueness of their mes- 
sage. 

The upshot of all this was that Ricci 
adopted the term T’ien-chu, Lord of 
Heaven, as the designation for God (not 
realising at the time that the term was also 
used by the Buddhists) and equated it 
with Shang-ti, Lord on High, the ancient 
term for God in the Chinese Classics. 

What is more than a little ironical is 
the fact that the religion which Ricci and 
his colleagues wished most to displace, 
namely, Buddhism, was the very religion 
from which he had to borrow much of his 
religious vocabulary. However inadvert- 
antly, the term selected to designate the 
Christian God had turned 'out to be a 
deity known to Buddhists through their 
own scriptures. It was to be the same 
story with much of the remaining distinc- 
tively religious vocabulary. T'ien-t'ang was 
used for Heaven, Ti-vi for Hell and Mo- 
kuei, the first syllable of which is the 
Chinese equivalent of the Sanskrit mara, 
for the Devil, and T'ien-shen for “angels” 

Ricci's overall position vis á vis Chinese 
philosophy and religion has been summed 
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up in the phrase Ch’ü-fo pu-ju (remove 
Buddhism and make up the deficiencies in 
Confucianism). Although I think it must 
be admitted that Ricci's knowledge of 
Buddhist doctrine was limited (his descrip- 
tion of it seems to me to be more like a 
description of Hinduism) we do know 
that he had debated certain fundamental 
issues with an eminent Buddhist of the 
time and that he had read the Saddharma 
pundarike sutra (Lotus sutra) He was 
therefore aware of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis and of Buddhist monistic 
ideas. Metempsychosis he attributed to 
Pythagoras and asserted that any know- 
ledge the Buddha had of it had been 
acquired from this source. “After the 
death of Pythagoras," said Ricci, “few of 
his disciples continued to hold this teach- 
ing. But just then the teaching suddenly 
leaked out and found its wav to other 
countries. This was at the time when 
Sakvamuni happened to be planning to 
establish a new religion in India. He 
accepted this theorv of rebirth and added 
to it the teaching concerning the Six 
Directions, together with a hundred other 
lies, editing it all to form books which he 
called canonical writings." 

On the question of monism Ricci 
found himself in opposition not only to 
Buddhism but also to Neo-Confucianism 
which, he believed, had been corrupted by 
Buddhism. In section four of his Cate- 
chism Пе makes his fictional Chinese 
scholar Say... ..- TE 

Our scholars in ancient China were 

E clearly aware that the natures of heaven, 
warth and all things are good, and they 

'7 all held to the . . . principle that 
whether things are large or small, 
their basic natures are organically one. 
It is possible, therefore, to say that the 
Lord on High (Shang-ti) is within all 
things and that he forms a unity with all 


things...” 

A little further on he asserts: 

The Buddha is not inferior to the 
Lord on High. 

Ricci makes his fictional Western 
scholar respond in horror to these state- 
ments and accuse the Chinese scholar of 
committing the grave error of placing the 
creator on the same level as his creation. 
To hold this view, he asserted, was to 
“slight the dignity of the Lord on High” 
and to repeat the arrogance of Lucifer 
who claimed to be the equal of God. 

Responding to this and other state- 
ments the Chinese scholar is made to say: 

` The so-called Lord of Heaven who 
produces heaven and earth and the Lord 

of Heaven who is in Heaven and who 

preserves and nurtures all things is what 

the Buddha called the “self”. From 

ancient to modern times this “self” has 

existed continuously because it is en- 
tirelv one in essence. But because of his 
senses of sight, smell, taste and touch 
man is sunk in darkness and his circumst- 
ances have changed accordingly. Day by 

day his vital spirit is whitiled away, and 

day by day his spirings of virtue are 

weakened, and the “self” and the Lord 

of Heaven decay together. . . . Ош 

present state 15 due to the process of 

decay. It is because the luminescent 
pearl is obscured by filth that it cannot 
shine forth and its value is diminished. 

One has to search out its original state 

before one can know its true brilliance. 


In a long passage which follows, in 
which he seeks to demolish this and a 
number of other opinions which he finds 
objectionable, the Western scholar con- 
cluded: 


To assert that the Lord of Heaven and 
all things are the same; or that the Lord 
of Heaven is all things, and that apart 
from the Lord of Heaven there is noth- 
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ing; or that the Lord of Heaven is within 
all things, and isone internal constituent 
of all things; or that all things are there 
for the Lord of Heaven to use as instru- 
ments and tools are there for craftsmen 
to use, is to distort the truth. 


Ricci's final attack on Buddhism was 
anattempt to cast doubt on the interpreta- 
-tion commonly given to the dream of 
Ming Ti (58-76 A.D.) of the Han dynasty. 
Following a brief account of the activities 
of Jesus, Ricci stated in section eight of 
his Catechism that news of the events in 
Palestine reached China, and that when 
Emperor Ming heard of them and sent 
ambassadors on a mission to the West to 
search for the new canonical writings 
composed by the four Evangelists, they 
“mistakenly took India to be their goal, 
and returned to China with Buddhist 
scriptures which were then circulated 
throughout the nation." 

As I have already indicated, Ricci had 
little quarrel with Confucianism as this 
was found in the Confucian Classics. What 
he was against was the way in which he 
believed Buddhism had supplemented 
Confucianism by encouraging it to move 
philosophically towards a monistic posi- 
tion which emptied religious terms like 
Shang-ti of their original significance and 
substance. Emperor Ming's ambassadors 
had the right motives when they set out 
to find the significance of their emperor's 
revelatory dream, but they had been 
mistaken when they thought they had 


found what they were looking for in: 


Buddhism; thus, for Ricci, the religion 
which ought to have supplemented 
Confucianism—the (Christian revelation 
which would have fulfilled the hopes and 
aspirations inherent in primitive Confuci- 
anism--had been preempted and its 
rightful place taken by a corrupting force. 


Now as one would expect, Chinese 
reactions to Ricci and his colleagues and 
to their writings were as complex as 
Chinese society itself was complex at this 
time. The early years of the seventeenth 
century in China were complicated by 
religious, philosophical and political 
factionism which extended to the highest 
governmental institutions in the land. The 
Grand Secretariat (Nei-ko) itself could not 
remaim exempt, and was, in fact, a battle- 
ground in the intensifying inter-party 
struggles. 

The major conflict of the time was 
between the Tung-lin movement, which, 
on its political side, may broadly be 
described as a group of scholar-officials 
devoted to good government, and a heter- 
ogeneous opposition which included not 
only representatives of regional interests 
and groupings, but also opportunists and 
disaffected and disgruntled individuals. 

Between 1608 and 1614 the Tung-lin 
movement was fortunate in having the 
Chief Grand Secretary of the Grand 
Secretariat, Yeh Hsiang-kao, as a sup- 


.porter. At the same time, Yeh was a 


friend and patron of the Jesuit mission. In 
1614 Yeh was succeeded by Fang Ts'ung- 
che who served as sole member of the 
Grand Secretariat from 1614 to 1620, and 
who, by contrast, was on the side of the 
opposition. He was, for example, an in- 
timate friend of Shen Ch'üeh, who was Бу 
this time vice-President of the Board of 
Rites in Nanking and who, during his 
tenure of office, launched the strong 
attack on the Jesuits which culminated in 
the legal action taken against them be- 
tween 1616 and 1618. 

Whereas men like Yeh Hsiang-Kao 
merely befriended the missionaries, others, 
like Hsi Kuang-ch'i and Li Chih-tsao, who 
were either friendly towards or actually 
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members of the reform-minded Tung-lin | 


party, were so affected by the religious 
life and teachings of Ricci and his col- 
leagues as well, of course, as by their 
scientific knowledge and temper, that 
they along with Yang T'ing-viin entered 
the Church and have become known in 
Chinese history as the “Three Pillars of 
the Early Church in China". Opposition 
to Christianity came chiefly from the 
more conservative elements among the 
Confucian scholar-officials, many of 
whom were also friendly disposed towards 
Buddhism, and from Buddhists themselves. 
So strong was the opposition at times that 
it led as I have already indicated to legal 
action being taken against both the mis- 
sionaries and Chinese members of the 
Church between 1616 and 1618 in Nank- 
ing and in the years 1637-8 in Fukien. 

The general attitude of the more 
conservative among the educated and 
official classes at this time was either one 
of mixed condescension and pity for these 
foreigners who, despite their undoubted 
abilities in science and technology, failed 
to 'grasp the essential ethos of the Chinese 
nation, or one of hostility for these 
'disturbers of the peace” who, through 
their “contemptible practices”, were able 
tolead-the gullible and untutored members 
of society astray. Their defence against 
the intruders consisted in an unmasking 
operation which, it was hoped, would 
reveal their intellectual and moral poverty. 

Many of the writings opposing Chris- 
tianity which were produced at this time 
were gathered together in 1640 by Hsü 
Ch'angchih, a native of Yenkuan (the 
present Haining Hsien) in Chekiang, and 
published under the title Sheng-ch’ao р 0- 
hsieh chi (Collection of Writings of the 
Sacred: Dynasty for the Countering of 
Heterodoxy). According to Hsü's preface 
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to the Collection, he was first introduced 
to this material by the Buddhist monk Fei 
Yin whom he chanced to meet on a 
journey. It seems that Fei Yin was an 
assiduous collector of writings directed 
against Christianity, and that he was on 
the look-out for someone who would edit 
and publish them. 

The SCPHC, which embraces the 
writings of more than forty authors, is 
divided into eight chüan, the first two of 
which are devoted to memorials to the 
throne composed by Shen Ch'üeh, records 
of legal actions taken against Christians in 
Nanking between 1616 and 1618, and 
reports on, and action taken against, 
Christianity in Fukien in 1637-8. Chüan 
3-6 are made up of anti-Christian polemics 
written chiefly from the point of view of 
Confucianism, but also frequently defend- 
ing Chinese attitudes as a whole. These, 
when dated, come from the period 1627- 
38. Chüan 7 and 8 are devoted almost 
exclusively to attacks upon Christianity 
by Buddhist monks, and range, where 
dates are available, from 1615 to the late 
1630s. 

Opposition to Christianity, as ex- 
pressed in the SCPHC, falls broadly into 
two categories. In the first, it is directed 
against the scientific skills which the 
Jesuit missionaries had brought with 
them, and in the second, the doctrines of 
Christianity themselves come under fire. I 
shall examine briefly the reactions to 
western scientific innovations before turn- 
ing to Confucian and Buddhist attitudes 
to the new faith. 


The Response to Western Scientific 
Knowledge 


Inevitably, the scientific knowledge 
and technical skills of the Jesuits tended 
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to provide them with an introduction into 
Chinese scholarly circles. The accuracy of 
their calculation in the field of astronomy, 
their knowledge of algebra and geometry, 
their cartographic skill, their scientific 
instruments and their knowledge of 
weaponry were all highly impressive and 
quickly attracted the interest, and a 
degree of approval, of certain scholars and 
high officials in the major cities of the 
empire. Even so, there were many who 
were disturbed over what they felt was an 
attempt to displace traditional learning, to 
belittle China's own scientific achieve- 
ments, and to undermine the authority of 
the great Confucian teachers of the past. 

In the SCPHC most of the scientific 
skills and instruments of the Jesuits came 
in for attack. The alarm-clock was held to 
be no more efficient than the clepsydra, 
and its manufacture therefore wasteful of 
funds. Foreign cannon were regarded as a 
poor investment since they tended to 
blow up in the faces of the gunners in- 
stead of destroying the enemy. But more 
important than the fallibility of these and 
other inventions was the danger, these 
writers held, of forgetting that China had 
produced her own scholars and technicians 
who not only exhibited technical skill, 
but who also understood the proper 
relationship between technical invention 
and the major aim of all traditional Chinese 
learning, ie., the moral cultivation of the 
individual. Thus a certain Hsü Ta-shou 
asked: ''When has it ever happened that 
skill has been conceded to barbarians? ... 
And even if these things represent skill, of 
what value is it to the nature of body and 
mind?" 


Criticism Levelled at Christian Doctrine 
by Confucianists 
"When we turn to the attacks directed 


by both Confucian and Buddhist writers 
in the SCPHC against Christian doctrine 
we find that underlying all the arguments 
employed is the argument from authority. 
The prime concern was to preserve a way 
of life which these writers believed to be 
based on universal truth. They firmly 
believed that if foreign doctrines were to 
take hold of the minds and loyalties of 
the rulers and people of China their tradi- 
tional Chinese heritage would suffer 
irreparable damage, and Chinese moral 
and spiritual values would be undermined. 
Arguments from authority then, including 
the use of quotations from the canonical 
Classics, are not to be regarded as examples 
of intellectual laziness; rather they are to 
be looked at from the standpoint of faith. 
To quote Confucius or Mencius or to 
appeal to the recorded achievements of 
China's great sages was not a matter of 
refusing to think а problem through, but 
rather of making an affirmation of belief. 
In his attitude to traditional Chinese 
thought Ricci adopted, as we have already 
seen, the view that the teachings of the 
early Chinese, as exhibited in the Con- 
fucian canonical Classics, were an almost 
perfect expression of "natural law". On 
the other hand, post-Buddhist Neo-Con- 
fucianism, and in particular those aspects 
of it which seemed to owe most to Bud- . 
dhist thought, witnessed, he believed, to a 
process of degeneration. Ricci thus 
adopted a position according to which 
Christianity was to be regarded as com- 
pleting this natural law rather than displac- 
ing it. Ricci's converts, no matter how 
loyal to him and to Christianity, never 
ceased to regard themselves as Confucians, 
and were never persuaded by him to 
abandon what he regarded as true in their 


. own tradition. 


The Confucian contributors to the 
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SCPHC usuallv prefaced their remarks Бу 
quoting from Ricci's Catechism (The True 
Meaning of the Lord of Heaven). It will be 
useful, therefore, to follow them by item- 
izing the doctrines criticized. 


On The Nature of God 


In the work cited above Ricci asserted 
that God, a personal deity whom he called 
the Lord of Heaven, was omnipresent, 
omniscient and omnipotent, and that he 
was the creator of heaven, earth, and all 
tings. But in his attempt to relate Confu- 
cianism to the Christian faith Ricci went 
much further than this. He stated categori- 
cally that the God whom he called the 
Lord of Heaven was none other than the 
Shang-ti (Supreme Ruler or Lord on High) 
spoken of in China's ancient Classics. 

Describing Ricci's teachings, but at 
the same time reflecting popular Neo-Con- 
fucian views, the writer Huang Chen 
wrote: 

They hold that this Lord bestowed on 

man a soul which is said to be his nature. 

One is not permitted to say that this na- 

ture is heaven, not may one say that 

heaven is our mind. . . it is evne more 
impermissible to equate the Lord of 

Heaven with heaven and earth. Heaven 

and earth, the Lord of Heaven and man 

are divided into three things which may 

not be united bodily. They consider as 

fallacious our Chinese teaching that all 

things are bodily (i.e. organically) one. 

They also consider the teaching of Master 

Wang Yang-ming that it si “innate knowl- 

edge" which begets heaven, earth and 

all tings as being entirely wrong. 

Although the religion of the ancient 
Chinese people which served as the back- 
drop to the thought of Confucius (551- 
479 B.C.) and Mencius (372-289 B.C.) 
was clearly theistic in character, the 


preference for the term Heaven rather 
than Shang-ti to designate the supreme 
deity in the Confucian Analects and. 
in the Book of Mencius already suggests a 
weakening of the concept of a personal 
God in the thinking of these two men. 
Ricci was no doubt right when he insisted 
that the first Confucians accepted the 
notion of a personal deity, but it is quite 
clear that the employment of the term 
Heaven, no matter what it may have 


signified in early Chou times, opened the 


way for later Confucian rationalization of 
religious terminology. Thus Hsün Tzu, 
(298-238 B.C.) a younger contemporary 
of Mencius, took a completely rational- 
istic view of the universe. In place of a 
Heaven who rules .over the world and 
who can be appealed to by man, Hsün 
Tzu subsituted a Heaven which is imper- 
sonal and which is to be regarded as the 
naturalistic process of the universe. 
Reinforced by Taoist naturalism and 
Buddhist atheism Confucianism, in its 
Neo-Confucian form especially, provided 
educated Chinese with a humanism 
supported by a coherent metaphysical sys- 
tem, but denuded of religious overtones. 
Even the seemingly religious cult of 
ancestor worship was preserved for its 
contribution to social cohesion rather 
than for any strictly religious reason. 

For the followers of both of the major 
wings of Neo-Confucianism, then, there 
could be no room for a personal deity. 
The adherents of the school of Chu Hsi 
maintained that final reality was the 
Supreme Ultimate, a term borrowed from 
the Book of Changes. This Supreme 
Ultimate, moreover, was to be equated 
with Principle (li), a natural and immu- 
table “law” which informed all pheno- 
mena. The followers of Wang Yang-ming, 
on the other hand, preferred to regard 
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final realitv as mind. For them, mind and 
Principle were one, the universe being 
contained within the mind. 

It was, of course, impossible for Chi- 
nese thinkers to denv that the Confucian 


scripture-classics made frequent reference | 


to a supreme personal deity, but it was 
equally impossible for them to brand the 
bulk of Confucian thought subsequent to 
Confucius and Mencius as fallacious. The 
first thing that had to be done, therefore, 
in response to Ricci's challenge, was to 
insist that Neo-Confucianism was not a 
denial of primitive Confucianism, but 
rather an expression of increasing insight 
into the questions first raised by Confu- 
cius and Mencius. Heaven and Shang-ti 


may have been regarded as a personal. 


deity in early Chinese religion, but an in- 
creasing knowledge of the nature of the 
universe had brought about a more 
adequate understanding of what these 
terms really stood for. There was no ques- 
tion of inconsistency. Thus Yen Wen-hui, 
a colleague of Shen Ch'üeh, wrote: 

Heaven and Ti (i.e. Sheng-ti ) are one. 

When we consider this “one” from the 

point of view of its bodily form we call 

it Heaven, but when we regard it in terms 

of a contolling power we call it Ti. 


As we would expect, the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries were not disposed to destroy the 
Chinese concept of Principle. It seemed 
too close to the Catholic notion of natural 
law to be discarded altogether. Instead, 
they put forward the view that Principle 
was a dependent thing and that therefore 
the Supreme Ultimate, with which it was 
equated, could not be autonomous and 
regarded as the source of all phenomena. 
Principle, and therefore the Supreme 
Ultimate, have no intelligence of its own, 
could only be considered as inferior to 
man, Confucius understood this, they 


insisted, when he said, “Man can enlarge 
the Way, it is not the Way which enlarges 
man." s 

That the Neo-Confucian found it dif- 
ficult to see why Principle had to be re- 
garded as dependent was due, in part, to 
the fact that, for him, Principle was no 
mere austere law. Exhibited most clearly 
in China's sages, but inherent nevertheless 
in every man, Principle was equated with 
human nature, and therefore with the 
highest moral impulses in man. But be- 
cause of Neo-Confucianism's thorough- 
going organisism, human nature was also 
equated with the Supreme Ultimate. Prin- 
ciple or the Supreme Ultimate, therefore, 
even in its universal operation, could not 
be divorced from many of the features 
which Christians normally attibute to God. 
One of the statements which brings out 
most clearly the richness of the concept 
of human nature, and by implication of 
all those items equated with it, is found 
in Wang Yang-ming's Ch'uan Hsi Lu. In 
this passage, echoes of which are to be 
found in the SCPHC, he writes: 

Humanity, righeousness, propriety and 

wisdom are (manifestations of human 

nature). Nature is one. As physical form 

or body it is called heaven. As master of 

the creative process it is called Ti. In 

its universal operation it is called des- 

tiny. As endowment in man it is called 

man's nature. Аз master of man's body 

it is called the mind. When it emanates 

from the mind we have filial piety when 

it is applied to the father, loyalty when it 

is applied to the ruler, and so on to 

infinity. АЙ this is only one nature. 


On the Nature of Man 


The Neo-Confucian insistence on the 
essential unity of all tings meant that man 
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was regarded, not as a creature standing 
over aginast the rest of creation with the 
right to exploit it to his own ends, but 
rather as a part of the natural world with 
which he was to live in harmonv. Whether 
one accepted the “two-world” theory of 
Chu Hsi, according to which Principle 
informed material-energv, or the “опе- 
. world" theory of the Lu-Wang schools 
which reduced the universe to mind, a 
continuum was held to exist between hu- 
man nature and Heaven (or Principle, or 
the Supreme Ultimate, or the Way). Fur- 
ther, since Heaven or Principle was held to 
be a moral absolute, man's Heaven-be- 
stowed nature could only be considered 
good. Confucian thinkers were not, of 
course, so naive as to deny the existence 
of evil, but they did believe that a Confu- 
cian education and a constant self-scrutiny 
in the light of Confucian teachings would 
lead to the emergence of human nature in 
its pristine glory. The Christian emphasis 
on man's sinfulness and on his need for a 
saviour could hardly be regarded as satis- 
factory to Confucians who held such an 
optimistic view of his potentialities. 

Hsü Ta-shou who dealt systematically 
with a number of Christian doctrines 
pointed out that the missionaries taught 
that God. created all thins from nothing 
over a period of six days; that the human 
soul is destined for eternal life, but that 
it does not pre-exist creation; that the na- 
ture of animals is different from the na- 
ture of man, and that man is born with 
original sin. 

The Christian story of creation, said 
Hsü, suggested a “rushed job." Heaven 
in the Chinese view is unhurried in its 
creative activity. In a conversation with 
Giuliu Aleni, which Hsü recorded, he 
asked the missionary why, if souls have no 
prior existence, individuals should experi- 


ence poverty and wealth and other in- 
equalities. Aleni replied that it was for the 
same reasons as those put forward by 
Confucians, namely that physical endow- 
ments differed from person to person. 
Hsü replied to this that if God can do 
everything, and yet Aleni insisted that 
man's physical endowments could effect 
distinctions between one person and ano- 
ther, was this not tantamount to saying 
that God was not omincompetent? 

Aleni, according to Hsü, allowed that 
these were deep questions and therefore 
decided to outline Christian teaching con- 
cerning the creation of Adam and Eve, 
their disobedience to God's commands, 
and the consequent imputation of original 
sin to all mankind. | 

Hsüs reaction to Aleni's exposition 
was marked by incredulity. How, he asked, 
could the reward for original sin, which 
was one event only, be extended to all 
succeeding generations? The punishment 
meted out to successive generations was 
too great, he maintained, for such a small 
act of disobedience. More important in 
his view, however, was the notion that 
the sins of the ancestors could involve 
their descendents in the processes of retri- 
bution. Hsü held that Buddhist teaching 
on the six ways of rebirth in which each 
person suffers for his own sins is more 
equitable, and therefore much to be 
preferred. The Christian scheme of sin 
and retribution was unworthy of deity. 
If a person were unfilial he could always 
blame Adam for his failure, but it would 
seem that the only one to be blamed for 
Adam's lack of filial piety was God. 


On the Incarnation 


Of all the Christian teachings dealt 
with in the SCPHC it is the doctrine 
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of the Incarnation which appeared most 
incongruous. To place the incarnation in a 
Chinese setting Ricci had stated that “The 
Lord of Heaven was born in the time of 
Emperor Ai of the Han dynasty. His name 
was Jesus and his mother was called 
Mary. . . . He was put to death through 
being nailed to a cross by an evil official.” 

The question repeatedly asked by 
SCPHC critics was: How can the processes 
of the universe continue if God, the con- 
troller of these processes, became man for 
a period of thirty-three years? Tai Ch'i- 
feng acknowledged that the Jesuits taught 
that during the period of the incarnation 
God remained in Heaven as governor of 
all creation, but he asked whether this did 
not imply the existence of two Gods. 

More important still was the seeming 
inconsistency between the claims made 
for God by the missionaries and their 
assertions concerning His creation. If God 
is omnipotent, as they claimed, why did 
He not create good “first parents” instead 
of Adam and Eve who disobeyed their 
creator? And if mankind did need saving, 
asked Tai, why did He not create a good 
person to do this for Him instead of com- 
ing to earth himself? After all, Chinese 
history provided a number of instances of 
what sages and good men had been able to 
do to turn people from evil to good. 
There appeared to be no reason why the 
death of anyone was necessary to achieve 
this end. 

But it was the claims made for a 
crucified “criminal” which seemed most 
to arouse feelings of repugnance. Thus 
Yen Wen-hue wrote, “A western devil 
who was put to death for his crimes is 
(proclaimed) the Lord of Heaven. Is such 
a thing possible?” 

The most celebrated Buddhist essays 
written to refute Christianity and included 


in the SCPHC are the four by Chu Hung 
entitled On Heaven. These are not note- 
worthy for the profundity of their argu- 
ments, but they are of immense interest as 
the first systematic criticism leveled by a 
Chinese Buddhist monk at Christianity. 
Moreover, Chu Hing is generally recog- 
nized as one of the four leading figures in 
the Buddhist churca of his own day. 

The arguments Chu Hung adduces to 
refute the Christiaa position can be sum- 
marized under the “ollowing headings: 

1. The missionaries’ inadequate know- 
ledge of the God who was the object of 
their worship. T' en-chu, the Lord of 
Heaven, he said, was only one of one 
thousand million Lords of Heaven. 

2. Their inabiity to enter into the 
spirit of Buddhist reaching concerning Ше 
preservation of life 

3. The absurdity of Christian teaching 
concerning the cortinued existence of the 
soul after death. 

A significant element in Chu Hung's 
writings is his use cf traditional Confucian 
teaching as part of his armoury. Undoubt- 
edly, by drawing upon Confucian notions 
he hoped to gain the ear of orthodox 
officialdom; on the other hand, Chu Hung 
is noted for his view that some kind of 
harmony could be achieved betwen Bud- 
dhism and Confucianism. 

Of the other articles by Buddhist 
monks in the SCPHC one by Fei Yin, the 
monk to whom мз owe the preservation 
of the documen:s in this collection, 
deserves special notice. 

Fei Yin began by summarizing Chri- 
stian teaching as tkis was found in Ricci's 
Catechism, and then proceeded to discuss 
the phrase “having no beginning and no 
end." Ricci, of course, had stated that 
whereas God has no beginning and no 
end, the human scul has a beginning and 
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no end and the rest of physical creation 
both a beginning and an end. 

Fei Yin's first comment was that the 
phrase ''having no beginning and no end" 
referred to the Chinese concepts of.the 
"primordial way" and the ''goodness of 
perfect nature". All men, all phenomena 
and all dharmas, he said, possess in its 
fulness that to which these concepts refer 
so that there can be no division between 
things or between God and creation as 
suggested by Ricci To awaken to this 
reality is to be a sage, but to be blind to it 
is to remain a common man. 

Ricci's difficulty, as Fei Yin saw it, 
was that he remained in an unenlightened 
state where man depends solely on that 
consciousness which supports the percep- 
tions of the organs of sense. Knowing no 
better he permitted his reasoning, based 
on these perceptions, to lead him into 
vain and abstruse conclusions, such as his 
view that there is an infinite and eternal 
God. | 

To prove that it is “creation”, prop- 
erly understood, that should be predicated 
with having no beginning and no end 
rather than an inferred deity, Fei Yin 
argued that all things are impermanent. 
Thought, he said, does not exist in past or 
future states and has no permanence in 
the present. Since this is so, the pheno- 
menal world is freed of all ties and is also 
devoid of any past, present or future 
reality. To be liberated in this manner is, 
for a person, to discover the ''primodial 
Way" and "perfect nature" within him- 
self. 

Creation, said Fei Yin, is an eternal 
process of becoming and passing away 
within an unlimited voidness. This means 
that there is no limit to the number of 
worlds or living beings which come into 
existence and then pass away. It is not 


difficult to detect in Fei Yin's rejection of 
Riccis teaching about God as the first 
cause of all creation the familiar Buddhist 
principle that to posit a “first cause” is to 
make a false inference, since the notion of 
causation “is bound up with antecedents 
and consequents” and therefore with the 
world of relativitv. 


Conclusion 


Now it would seem to me that the 
following points can be made in the light 
of the material we have been surveying 
and from our vantage point in the last 
quarter of the twentieth century: 

1. That whereas three hundred and 
fifty years ago East and West were forced 
to talk to each other from what were 
virtually closed and self-contained cultural 
systems, with members of each equating 
their systems with the Truth, today, 
because we understand each other better, 
we are, with one or two exceptions, more 
modest about our claims and rather more 
tolerant. 

2. The growth of the physical sciences 
has provided a body of knowledge about 
universal. This knowledge has gone 
beyond anything which Ricci and his 
colleagues or their Chinese opponents 
possessed, and therefore a cause of conten- 
tion has been removed. 

3. Despite the autonomous character 


-of the cultural systems represented by 


Ricci and the Chinese of his day, it is 
remarkable that they were able to find 
common ground and common interests 
and that, despite occasional acrimont it 
was possible to engage in meaningful 
dialogue. This is surely a reminder that we 
share a common humanity, and that 
whether a person was a Confucian, a Chri- 
stian or a Buddhist there were human 
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issues which all recognized and all were 
seeking to resolve. 

4. In a recent article a certain Chinese 
scholar made the point that whereas Chris- 
tianity is the religion in which the ето- 
tional cry for help is most clearly dis- 
played, Confucianism has preferred to 
place its emphasis on how man realizes 
the moral processes of the Way of Heaven 
in himself. Stress on the “emotional cry 
for help", he said, led Christinity to em- 
phasize the personal nature of God and 
to set great store by prayer, whereas the 
mphasis on how to realize the Way of 
Heaven had caused Confucianism to shift 
its emphasis away from Shang-ti to man. 
Could it be that the Chinese scholar who 
holds his Confucian values and attitudes 
dear should pay more attention to man's 
"emotional cry for held" and that Chris- 
tianity in a Chinese setting should be seek- 
ing to understand more accurately what 
the Confucian means when he talks of the 
Way of Heaven? 

5. Finally, Buddhism, which seemed 
to Ricci to negate everyting that Chris- 


tianity stood for and to which he was im- 
placably opposed, is now the subject of 
much investigation by Christian philoso- 
phere and theologians, and through the 
Work of such scholars as Father Heinrich 
Dumoulin and those Japanese Buddhist 
thinkers who are willing to engage in. 
dialogue with him, a positive attempt is 
being made to circumvent polemics and to 
discover whether if is possible to locate 
areas of agreement. 

Science has in many ways swept aside 
mistaken views. The more obviously hu- 
man issues of morality and religion remain 
with us, however. In this connection 1 
think we should take to heart the follow- 
ing words of Professor Dumoulin: 


The pace of cultural evolution restricts 
any prognosis of ready achievements 
within the sphere of dialogue . . .(but) 
the open and free exchange of ideas is 
both a worthy goal in itself and a 
foundation of constructive development 
of the great cultu-al traditions in East 
and West. 
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| PREFACE 
The First Cause is Causeless 


What is the origin of life and the 
universe? Who fashioned the Sun, the 
Moon and the marching hosts of planets 
and stars? How come the sky looks so 
blue and pleasant to our eyes? Why is the 
earth carpeted with such luxuriant vegeta- 
tion and plants of bright colors making it 
a happy place for us to live in? Can you 
tell the reason why the four seasons 
alternate in orderly sequence and the Sun 
and the Moon take turns illuminating the 
world? 

Suppose the universe is void of pur- 
pose. Everything, animate or inaminate, is 
formed by the randum combination and 
synthesis of atoms and molecules. Could 
it be true that a blind mechanism, a whirl- 
. pool of chance-guided atoms, has formed 
the various species of life with physical 
features and mental traits distinct from 
one another? Could the blind combina- 
tion and synthesis of atoms and molecules 
account for the creation of the mind of 
Aristole or Einstein, capable of penetrat- 
ing into the mysteries of nature? If the 
development of everything is guided by 
blind chance, the sky might deep red or 
pitch dark and the earth might be as barren 
and desolate as desert without oases. Such 
being the case, we would find life as 
miserable and unbearable as a mad house. 
Likewise, a white man of the first genera- 
tion might give birth to ablack in the next 
generation. For the same reason, a crys- 
anthemun of golden hue might become of 
deep red in the course of its growth. It is 
also possible that the planets might collide 
with one another, resulting in the collapse 
of the solar system because they would no 
longer have fixed circuitous routes. What 
would happen to us if the earth did not 


rotate at a fixed distance from the Sun? 

From the above, we may infer that 
there must be something or some one like 
a primordial motive power behind the 
operation of the universe. 

Is so, what is the primordial motive 
power really like? How does it manifest 
itself in myriad things? Does it take the 
bodily form of a man who sits high in 
heaven to create the world and ignite the 
spark of life on the earth? Does it share 
sentiments and emotions with human 
beings? Is it swayed by our prayers to 
extend us a helping hand or by the prayer 
of our enemies to injure us? 15 it the 
fountainhead of psychic energy behind 
the transformation of myriad things? 

To these questions, the peoples of 
different geographical and cultural back- 
grounds gave different answers: 

In the Holy Bible, the primordial 
motive power takes the form of a man 


— who rules supreme over the universe. To 


Mohammedans, Allah is the creator of the 
universe; to Taoists and neo-Taoists, the 
Tao (or the universal soul) is the guiding 
principle underlying the creation of the 
world and the transformation of myriad 
things, In Buddhism, Buddha nature or 
Bhutatathara accounts for the formation 
of the universe and myriad things; In the 
philosophy of Plato, the Idea of God—the 
Divine Secret of Life—is the motive power 
which sets the universe in perpetual 
operation. In the opinion of Aristotle, the 
Prime Mover or Unmoved Mover is the 
generating force back of the universe; to 
Confucianists the Heaven is the fountain- 
head of everything phenomenal and 
noumenal. 

Generally speaking, Christians, 
Mohammedans and other believers in- 
terpret the origin of the universe and life 
in ological terms because the matter of 
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faith, as thev believe, rules out intellectual 
pursuits. Western philosophers like Plato, 
Aristotle and others speculate on the first 
cause of the universe in metaphysical 
terms. Confucianists are averse to dis- 
courses on something esoteric and myste- 
rious beyond human experience and, 
therefore, anything of super-moral value is 
seldom mentioned in the Confucian 
classics. However, it is significant to note 
that in Buddhism, Taoism and Neo-taoism 
mention was made of the origin of the 
universe and life in somewhat concrete 
terms. 

In spite of different angles from which 
they view the universe and life, western 
thinkers agree with their oriental counter- 
parts on the following points so far as the 
primordial motive power is concerned: 

(1) It must be something absolute, 
transcendental and beyond all 
contraries and relativities because 
the first cause of the universe is 

. causeless. 

(2) It must be. something everlasting, 
omnipotent and omnipresent, 
otherwise it is subject to the limita- 
tion of time and space and, hence, 
its resourcefulness is localized and 
exhaustible. 

(3) It must be perfect, and self-suff- 
icient, otherwise, it disqualifies 
itself as the paragon of virtue, 
beauty and truth. 

(4) It must be something which goes 
beyond mind and matter although 
it is capable of manifesting itself 
in mind and matter. | 

The primordial motive power back of 
the universe, as conceived bv Aristotle, is 
not the creator of Ше universe, but the 
cause of its motion. “For a creator is a 
dreamer, and a dreamer is a dissatisfied 
personality, a soul that yearns for some- 


thing that is not, an unhappy being who 
seeks for happiness. In short, an imperfect 
creature who aims at perfection. But God 
is perfect, and since He is perfect He 
cannot be dissatisfied or unhappy. He 
therefore is not the maker but the mover 
of the universe.” 

But what sort of Mover? To this ques- 
tion, Aristotle replied: 

“God is the Unmoved mover of the 
universe. Every other source of motion is 
the moved mover. Thus the plow moves 
the earth, the hand moves the plow, the 
brain moves the hand, the instinct for life 
moves the desire for food and so on. In 
other words, the cause of every motion is 
the result of some other motion. Even the 
tyrant is the slave of his ambition. But 
God can be the result of no action. The 
master of all masters, the instigator of all 
thought, the Unmoved mover of the 
world.” 

The God, represented by Aristotle, is 
passionless, impartial, changeless, perfect 
and absolute. It is something which can 
never be created or destroyed. It trans- 
cends the law of duality and relativities. 

But what is the process through which 
it finds itself manifested in myriad things? 
The answer to this question was given by 
Plato in abstract terms: 

“The Idea of God, the Divine Secret 
of life, is like a shining light in heaven. 
But our ordinary minds here below are 
distorted bits of mirrors in which the Idea 
becomes broken up into blurred and 
grotesque and unrecognizable reflections. 
It is the business of the philosopher so to 
shape and to polish the mirror of his mind 
as to get a clear image of the Idea of God, 
the Divine Secret, the Light of Reason 
that guides the stars in the heaven and the 
affairs of men.” 

In the above paragraph Plato com- 
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pared the God to the Moon which casts its 
shadows on thousands of waters as its 
duplications to guide the formation and 
transformation of everything physical and 
spiritual. By this metaphor he pointed out 
the process through which the God 
manifests itself in myriad things while it 
itself remains motionless. This is the way 
the Unmoved Mover performs its function 
in the course of the creation of the uni- 
verse. 

Although Confucius seldom talked 
about something  transcendental and 
esoteric, he, nevertheless, admitted that 
there is a primordial motive power which 
sets the universe in perpetual motion. It is 
the governing principle underlying the 
orderly alternation of the four seasons, 
the normal growth and transformation of 
every living being under the universe. He 
said: ''What has the Heaven spoken of! 
Myriads of things come into being with 
distinct species and varieties and the four 
seasons alternate in orderly sequence. 
What has the Heaven spoken ofl”. 


Chapter I. 
Taoist Interpretation of 
the Origin of the Universe 


The Taoist and neo-Taoist philosophers 
like Lao Tse, Chuang Tse and Chow Tun-i 
interpret the operation of the Tao in rather 
physico-chemical terms. In the chapter 
“Knowledge Rambling in the North"( За 
зь ), Chuang Tse said: “The Tao is dark 
and elusive, difficult to describe. . . . The 
Tao produces vital energy (seminal es- 
sence), and this gives birth to (organic) 
form; all the myriad things (reproduce 
their kind), giving rise to shape. Thus it is 
that animals with nine orifices are born 
from the womb, and those with eight 
from eggs. Life springs into existence 


without a visible source and disappears 
into infinity. It stands in the middle of a 
vast expanse, without visible exit, entr- 
ance or shelter. . . Heaven cannot help 
being high, the earth cannot help but live 
and multiply. Such is the operation of the 
Tao. The most extensive 'knowledge' does 
not necessarily know it, 'reason' will not 
make men wise in it; the sages eschewed 
these things. However you try to add to 
it, it will not increase, whatever you try to 
take from it, it admits of no diminution 
so the sages have spoken of it. Fathomless, 
it is like the sea. Awe-inspiring, beginning 
in cycles ever new. Sustaining all things, it 
js never exhausted. In comparison with it, 
do not the teachings of the 'gentlemen' 
deal merely with (superficial) externals? 
What gives life to all creation and is itself 
inexhaustible—that is the Тао.” 

In Chuang Tse's opinion, the Tao, the 
primordial motive power releases vital 
enery for the formation of myriad things, 
organic, inorganic, substantial or other- 
wise. It is also the mastermind of all 
natural laws underlying the normal growth 
and development of everything in the 
universe. This is the reason why myriads 
of things follow the order of nature in the 
course of their development. For instance, 
the solar system always operates normally; 
the planets never swerve from their fixed 
constellar routes; the various species of 
life reproduce their kind with no marked 
variations. 

Touching upon the function of the 
Tao, Lao Tse said: ''While in operation, 
the Tao (the universal soul) takes the 
form of the Prime Mover of the universe 
with the result that Heaven and Earth 
came into existence as its two major 
manifestations. The Prime Mover replicates 
itself in the symbolic form of Three Vital 
Cosmic Forces, positive, negative and 
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neutral, which interact on one another in 
such a way as to create the Myriad Things. 
Hence, the Myriad things are endowed 
with the positive and negative cosmic vital 
forces well balanced by the neutral cosmic 
vital force in the process of their interac- 
tion." 5 From the above we may note that 
Lao Tse almost represented Tao in terms 
of nuclear physics. 

In his exposition of a Cosmic Diagram 
( KR) known as The Diagram of 
Tai Chi (the Supreme Pole), Chow Tun-i, 
an oustanding neo-Taoist philosopher of 
the Northern Sung Dynasty, went one 
step further to delineate the process 
through which the Tao operates in the 
creation of the Universe and myriad 
things. In the diagram the pole of Void 
represents the Tao in its absolute potential 
state, invisible, motionless but capable of 
producing all motions, while the Supreme 
Pole—the first duplication of the pole of 
void—stands for the Tao in the first phase 
of its operation and transformation. While 
in operation, the Supreme Pole produces 
two major cosmic forces, i. e., the Yang 
(the Masculine Cosmic Force) and the Yin 
(the Feminine Cosmic Force). The co- 
existence and counter play of the two 
cosmic forces that oppose and comple- 
ment each other account for the creation 
of the universe and the myriad things. 

The diagram consists of a white circle 
on top representing the Pole of Void—the 
primordial motive power in the absolute 
potential state. Underneath the white 
circle there is another circle representing 
the Supreme Pole divided into two por- 
tions—the one in white standing for Yang 
(the Positive and Masculine Cosmic Force) 
and the other in black standing for Yin 
(the Negative" and Feminine Cosmic 
Force). The black spot contains a white 
spot and the white portion contains a 


black spot to show that no element of the 
created world is absolutely positive or 
absolutely negative. The interplay of Yin 
and Yang resulting in their alternative 
dominance  symbolizes the constant 
operation. of the law of dualism and 
relativity. Like undulating waves the 
alternative dominance of the two cosmic 
forces has been going on since time with- 
out beginning through all eternity and, 
hence, everything phenomenal and 
noumenal under the universe is always in 
a state of flux. No wonder Chuang Tse 
had this to say in his Autumn Water 
(KB ): 

*Everything grows as fast as a gallop- 
ing horse. While in motion, it changes its 
position and shape every minute.””. 

In short the Taoist and Neo-Taoist 
philosophers concurred in the opinion 
that everything in the universe come into 
existence through the operation and 
transformation of the Tao, the primordial 
motive power. In the process of transfor- 
mation, the Tao finds itself manifested in 
myriad things through the interaction of 
the Yang and Yin Cosmic Forces. As the 
two Cosmic Forces interact with each 
other in time and space ceaselessly, there 
is nothing endurable and stable in the 
universe. 

Quoted in part hereunder is Chow 
Tun-l's exposition of the Cosmic Diagram: 

“(1) The Pole of Void duplicates itself 
in the Supreme Pole. 

(2) The Supreme Pole sets itself in 
motion to produce Yang. When 
the motion has reached its limit, 
there ensues quiescence. While 
motionless (in a state of quiesc- 
ence), the Supreme Pole produces 
the Yin. When quiescence has 
reached the limit, there is a return 
to motion and quiescence alter- 
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nates, each being the origin of the 
other. In this manner the Yin and 
Yang perform their appointed 
functions, and so the two superior 
cosmic forces are established. 

(3) The Yang is transformed by react- 
ing with the Yin, and so water, 
fire, wood, metal and earth are 
produced. Then the Five Vaporous 

energies of the five elements dis- 
fuse themselves harmously, and 
the Four Seasons proceed on their 
course. 

(4) The Five Elements (if integrated 
or returned to their origin) form 
Yin and Yang. Yin and Yang (if 
integrated or returned to their 
origin) form the Supreme Pole. 
The Supreme Pole, the duplication 
of the Pole of Void, is essentially 


identified with the Pole of Void. . 


As soon as the Five Elements are 
formed, they have each their speci- 
fic nature and characteristics. 

(5) The genuine inner nature of the 
Pole of Void and the essences of 
the Two Cosmic Forces as well as 
fhe Five Elements form a unity in 
marvellous ways, and there ensues 
consolidation. The Tao of the 
heavens bring the masculine or 
positive vital force to perfection 
and the Tao of the earth perfects 
the feminine or negative vital 
force. The two inferior vital forces, 
reacting with and influencing each 
other, change and bring the myriad 
things into being. Generation after 
generation, and there is no end to 
their changes’ and transfotma- 
tions."? 


From the above it is interesting to 
note that Chow Tun-I drew a concrete 


picture of the evolution of nature, involv- 
ing the conversion of mind into matter 
and vice versa. But.the process of trans- 
formation through which the conversion 
of mind and matter takes place is repre- 


sented in vague terms. 


"However, with the aid of modern 
science we can solve the riddle of the 
evolution of nature half way. In the The- 
ory of Relativity, Albert Einstein said that 
mass and energy arċ equivalent and 
changeable properities. This is spectacu- 
larly confirmed by atomic fission on 
which the development of atomic bombs 


..is bassed. Laboratory experiments reveal 


that when energy is liberated from the 
nucleus of the uranium atom there is a 
marked decrease in the mass of the atom. 
This means that some of the mass of the 
nucleus of the uranium atom has been 
transformed into energy, a massless sub- 
stance. Since mass and energy are inter- 
changeable, there is no fixed line of 
demarcation between what is of mass and 
what is massless. As energy is massless, it 
is something different from matter. It is 
highly possible that it might serve as a link 
in the chain of transformation of and 
conversion of mind and matter. 


Everyone knows that mind is a psychic 
entity, endowed with intellgience, senti- 
ments and feelings and, therefore, it is 
subject to mental distress and emotional 
disturbances. Whereas matter is something 
material which is subject to physical 
transformation and chemical reaction. 
The two seem to be as wide apart as poles 
are asunder. However, the constitution of 
a man is virtually the integration of mind 
and matter and its physical action remains 
inseparable from its mental activities. In 
other words, mind and matter in the body 
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of a man have a complementary effect 
upon each other. 

What is thé relation between mind and 
matter? In what way do our mental activi- 
ties have a telling effect upon our physi- 
ologic functions or vice versa? In answer 
to this question we had better cite a few 
paragraphs of an article entitled “Mental 
Control" by Herbert Benson, M. D. asso- 
ciate professor of Medicine at the Harvard 
Medical School and Director of the 
Hypertension Section of Boston's Beth 
Israel Hospital: 

“Ву centuries before such research, 
dramatic claims for control of physiologic 


functions had already come to us from , 


the East. ‘According to these claims, 
physiologic functions could be controlled 
through the use of the ancient medita- 


tional techniques of Yoga and Zen Bud- 


dism. Yoga, a part of Indian culture for 
thousands of years, is the culmination of 
ancient Hindu efforts to give man the 
fullest possible control over his mind. In 
New Delhi, Dr. B. K. Anand and two 
collaborators studied a Yogi who had 
been confined in a sealed metal box. They 
reported he was able to slow his oxygen 
consumption, or metabolism, an involun- 
tary mechanism partly related to the 
sympathetic nervous system. . . . Other 
researchers in the nineteen-fifties showed 
that Zen monks in Japan highly experi- 
enced in the practice of deep meditation 
could also decrease their oxygen consump- 
tion, or metabolism, by as much as 20 
per-cent, a level reached usually only after 
four or five hours of sleep. These findings 
indicate that through the control of certain 
mental, voluntary acts,- ‘involuntary’ 
mechanism in the body, or mechanism of 
the automatic nervous system can be 
altered. 

“Explorations using the electroence- 


phalogram have further confirmed that 
Yogi and meditational practices produce 
changes in the electrical activity of the 
brain. The electroencephalogram 15 а 
device that employs wires placed on the 
scalp and forehead to measure this elec- 
trical activity. Drs. A. Kasamatsu and Г. 
Hirai of the University of Tokyo discovered 
that Zen monks who meditated with their 
eyes half open developed a predominance 
of alpha waves, brain waves usually asso- 
ciated with feelings of well-being. Further- 
more, the alpha waves increase in ampli- 
tude and regularity during meditation." 5. 

From the above it follows that mind 
and matter are not wide apart as we usually 
believe them to be. Since the theory of 
mass and energy conversion is well estab- 
lished, itis highly possible that the integra- 
tion and separation of mind and matter 
involving their conversion can be effected 
through physio-chemical reactions and 
physiological transformation. However, 
energy, a massless substance, half way 
between mind and matter, might play an 
important role in the process of their 
integration and separation. The process 
through which the integration and separa- 
tion take place is illustrated by the follow- 
ing diagram (see page 125). 


1. Direct Conversion Between 
Mind and Matter 


(1) Integration of Mind and Matter: 

Matter like water, earth etc. go into 
the making of the body of a man includ- 
ing his nervous system through the com- 
bination and synthesis of atoms and 
molecules and the multiplication of body 
cells. While alive, the body of the man sets 
his nervous system in motion to produce 
metal activities. Hence, the integration of 
mind and matter is completed. 
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Notes: The vertical dotted line represents the direct conversion between Mind and Matter. The circular 
solid line represents the indirect conversion between Mind and Matter. Energy, massless and 
formless, plays an important role in the transformation of and conversion of mind and matter. 
Below the horizontal dotted line physico-chemical transformation and reaction take place and 
over and above the horizontal dotted line biological and psychic transformation and reaction 


take place. | 


(2) Separation of mind and matter: 

Shortiv after the death of the man, his 
bodv cells including those of which the 
nervous svstem is composed fall apart to 
take the form of lifeless matter in the 
course of decomposition. Hence, the 
separation of mind and matter is effected. 


2. Indirect Conversion Between 
Mind and Matter 


Matter as massive as a mountain may 
crumble to dust with the passing of time. 


The dust may in turn split itself into 


molecules and atoms of different elements 
through physico-chemical transformation 
and reaction. The fission and fusion of 
atoms may cause energy to be released. 


Energy, a massless substance, is constantly 
changing from the potential to the kinetic 
state and vice versa. 

The process is known as the transfor- 
mation of energy. For example, let us. 
analyze what happens when a man shoots 
an arrow from a bow. When the man pulls 
back the string of the bow, the potential 
energy in the man releases the bow string, 
and, it is changed to kinetic energy of the 
flying arrow. When the arrow strikes a 
target, the kinetic energy becomes heat 
energy. In this way, the shift of energy 
back ‘and forth from the potential to 
kinetic state or vice versa sees no end in 
time and space. This is an instance in 


- Which the law of dualism and relativity 
performs its function. As indicated in the 
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Cosmic Diagram, the law of dualism and 
relativity goes into operation when the 
Pole of Void duplicates itself in the 
Supreme Pole. This is the starting point 
from which the law of dualism and rela- 
tivity operates on energy of different 
potentialities for the performance of its 
function. 

The Pole of Void represents the 
primordial motive force in its potential 
state. While in operation, it duplicates 
itself in the symbolic form of the Supreme 
Pole which in turn generates the two 
superior Cosmic Forces, i.e., Yin and 
Yang. Аз a chain reaction, the alternative 
dominance of Yin and Yang bring the 
universe and myriad things into existence. 

The Supreme Pole is the master-mind 
behind the creation of the world of 
relativity in which not only has every- 


thing an opposite but everything is its own . 


opposite, Hence, Lao Tse said: “The 
reversal is the movement of the Tao." For 
instance, life is followed by death; love 
gives rise to hate; day has night and youth 
has age. Everything reaching its extremity 
will revert to its opposite. 

Where there is construction there is 
destruction; where there is peace there is 
war; where there is form there is some- 
thing formless. In short, everything under 
the universe is subject to the law of 
dualism and relativity which firids itself 
manifested in the transformation of mass- 
less energy and substantial materials at 


different levels. The law of energy con- ' 


servation has it that the amount of energy 
is always the same. It can neither be 
created or destroyed; it can neither be 
increased or decreased. 

However, energy, once in operation, 
takes different forms like mechanical 
energy, nuclear. energy, physiological 
energy, psychic energy etc. Along the 


same line of reasoning, mental activities 
may be considered as another phase of the 
function performed by energy in its kinetic 
state. For instance, excessive physical 
exercise often makes one feel tired and 
exhausted because it means the release of 
one's potential energy. The same holds 
true with mental exercise. A sleepless 
night, constant anxiety, and or a night- 
mare involving no physical exertion often 
drains away one's bodily strength or 
energy. This is an eloquent proof that 
mental activities also involve the release of 
energy. If we admit the existence of a 
spirit world or worlds, the soul or the 
astral body ( 2,7%) of a man residing in a 
spirit world (#32) is another form of 
energy. 

Modern science proves that everything 
under the universe generates radio activi- 
ties in the form of viberation and fre- 
quency. À change in the wave-length and 
the frequency of an object often results in 
a corresponding change in its properties 


‘and function. For instance, it is established 


in psychiatry that a man who suffers from 
mental disorder generates brain waves 
quite different from those of others who 
are mentally sound and physical healthy 
in terms of frequency and wave-length. 
Such being the case, it is logical to assume 
that a change in the frequency and wave- 
length of a radiactive energy might cause 
it to shift from one level to another. 
Hence, the possibility of energy shift from 
physico-chemical level to psychic level or 
vice versa can not be ruled out. The 
author will dwell on this topic at length in 
the subsequent sections. 


Chapter II. Buddhist Interpretation 
of the Origin of the Universe 


"Unravelling the plot of the drama of 
life, the Buddhist practitioners went be- 
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yond the experienced world to locate the 
origin of life and the universe. Everything, 
phenomenal and noumenal, observed the 
Buddha, is subject to constant change 
under the law of life and death ( 175 

PARZ ). Hence there is nothing sub- 
stantial in them. If the phenomenal world 
is a puppet show presented on the stage of 
the universe, who is the person who pulls 
the string behind the scenes? The body or 
the mind? Neither of them for the body is 
composed of fire, earth, metal and water 
which have no self-nature while the mind 
is characterized by rushing ideas, idle 
thought, momentary sensations, instinc- 
tual impulses, which flash across it as fast 
as a flitting show. How can one get hold 
of them as something tangible? 

Pondering over these questions, anew 
idea dawned upon the Buddha, the person 
who pulls the string behind the scenes must 
be somewhere in the back stage. The only 
way to keep in touch with him is to break 
down the barrier of the experienced world. 

Therefore it is said in the Surangama 
Sutra ( HERE ): "World Honored One. 
Foreign dust may be compared to a guest 
who stops at an inn either for a night or 
for a meal and, then, he packs up things 
to proceed on his journey because he can 
not afford the time for a longer stay. If 
he is the Host, he will not go away. From 
this fact it follows that one who does not 
stay is the Guest and one who does stay 
is the Host. Consequently, anything 
which does not stay is foreign (alien to 
one's true self). “Furthermore, when the 
Sky clears up after a rain the sun is shining 
with all its resplendence. The golden rays 
stream into a house through a crevice 
illuminating everything inside. The dust is 
seen dancing in the golden rays whereas 
the empty space is unmoving. This fact 
points to the conclusion that what is still 


is the void and what is moving is the 
guest.” 

The person who pulls the string be- 
hind the scenes as represented in the 
Surangama in none other than the Host 
and the Guest and Dust are taken to mean 
the experienced world. The former is real 
and everlasting transcending the law of 
life and death while the latter is unreal 
and changeable subject to the limitation 
of time and space. 


Dhyana and Prajna 


How did the Buddha and his followers 
break down the barrier of the experienced 
world to locate the Host? The answer to 
this question lies in Dhyana (Concentra- 
tion of a higher level Ж.) and Prajna (intui- 
tive wisdom # ). Like the two wings of 
one bird, Dyana and Prajna are virtually 
inseparable and mutually complementary. 
Where there is Dhyana there is Prajna; 
where there is Prajna there is Dhyana. 

Touching on Dhvana and Prajna, 
Master Huineng ( 2fkxff ) the Six 
Patriarch of the Ch'an School, had this to 
say in the Platform Sutra ( 3248 ): “Good 
Knowing Advisors: This Dharma door of 
mine takes Dhyana and Prajna as its 
foundation. Great Assembly, do not be 
confused and say that'Dhyana and Prajna 
are different. Dhyana and Prajna are one 
substance, not two. Dhyana is the 
substance of Prajna. Prajna is the function 
of Dhyana. . . . Students of the way, do 
not say that first there is Dhyana, which - 
produces Prajna or vice versa. To hold 
this view implies a duality of Dharma. 
“Good Knowing Advisors, what are 
Dhyana and Prajna like? They are like a 
lamp and its light. Where there is a lamp 
there is light. Where there is no lamp there 
is darkness. The lamp is the substance of 
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the light and the light is the function of 
the lamp. Although there two names, 
there is one fundamental substance. The 
Dharma of Dhvana and Prajna is also 
thus. 3.27" 

The lamp mentioned above refers to 
the Buddha-nature inherent in all sentient 
beings including mankind: It is synony- 
mous with the primordial motive power 
back of the creation of the universe. Like 
the bright Moon casting its shadow over 
thousands of waters, the Buddha-nature 
duplicates itself in psychic entities of dif- 
ferent potentialities to guide the Physical 
and mental development of man and 
other living beings. If the mind-water of a 
man is placid and calm, free from all 
waves and ripplings symbolizing idle 
thought, clinging desires and instinctual 
impules, the Buddha-nature will emerge 
stark from the deepest recess of his mind. 
It will shine as brightly as the Moon itself 
to illuminate his own mind and the out- 
side world. By the light of his Buddha- 
nature he will get a glimpse of his self- 
nature the original face ( KÆ% g ). This 
is known to Ch'an practioners as Ше real- 
ization of the ultimate realitv which will 
eventually lead to Ше achievement of 
buddha-hood. 

This is the reason why the Ch'an 
School represented by the Six Patriarch 
places special emphasis upon the direct 
experience of геаШу-Ше Buddha-na- 
ture—because all mental efforts in spiri- 
tual cultivation involving reflective think- 
ing, logical reasoning and analysis and 
ratiocination will disturb the mind-water 
of the practioner in the form of turbulent 
waves and ceaseless ripplings over its sur- 
face, thus constituting a stumbling block 
to the realization of self-nature. | 

So it is said in Diamond Sutra( & RJ 
48$): “When your mind resides nowhere, 


the true image of Buddha-nature will 
emerge stark naked ( ft-afriim Bes), 
It is also said: “Хо sooner will you achieve 
perfect peace of mind than the light of 
your intuitive wisdom willilluminate your- 
self and the outside world ( # 8 88% ).” 
However, this does not necessarily 
mean that a Ch'an practioner should exer- 
cise such mental discipline as to repress all 
desires, impules and streams of thought, 
because this will do him more harm than 
good. In this connection it is important 
to note that excessive repression of mental 
activities, as observed by psycho-analysts, 
often produces neurosis because all the 
energy of instinctive drives is dammed up. 
Hence, any mental activities associated 
with the release of instinctive desires and 
impules are conducive to mental health 
of the practioner. For this reason, the 


J. Ch'an masters are said to give such direc- 


tions to their disciples in spiritual cultiva- 
tion as “in every instant of thought, there 
is no seeking, but the seeking itself is no 
thought ( SmASABSMĦ ).” Thus we 
know that calmness as represented in 
Buddhism is at the same time no clam- 
ness, wisdom at the same time no wisdom, 
and action, at the same time no action. 
This practice is known in Ch’an termino- 
logy as “АП mental activities return to its 
ultimate source-the substance (88 
$%#— ). It is also said: “all mental activities 
remain undetachable and inseparable from 
the substance—the ultimate reality (ЖЖ 
#2)” In other words, while practising 
meditation, every mental activity should 
be viewed as the manifestation of the 
ultimate reality—the fountainhead of the 
collective universal consciouness in which 
there is no distinction between the ex- 
periencer, the experienced the “self or the 
ego" and others. With the absence of 
"ego" or consciousness of “self”, all im- 
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puleses, desires and streams of thought 
stemming from “self-defense” and “self- 
interest”. will find no basis for their exist- 
ence. Free from worries and stress, the 
practitioner will be able to keep his mind 
as fresh and calm as a pool of placid water 
which will reflect upon itself to see his 
own image identified with the ultimate 
reality. 

In the Surangama Sutra there is a de- 
tailed account of the method by which 
Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva (Kuan Yin 
##3- ) achieved Buddha-hood through the 
elimination of the distinction between the 
experiencer and the experienced: “There- 
upon, Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva rose 
from his seat, prostrated himself before 
the Buddha and said: ‘I still remember 
that in the remotest antiquity, long before 
the elapse of numberless aeons countless 
as the sand grains in the Ganges, a Buddha 
called Avalokitesvara came into existence 
in the world. When I was with him, I de- 
veloped in myself the Bodhi mind (а state 
of mind which break through the barrier 
of self-interest to achieve an identity with 
all living beings as his brothers and sisters 
in one family). For my entry into Samadhi 
(perfect peace of mind) I was instructed 
by the Buddha to practice meditation by 
means of the sense organ of hearing (ik 

KAKA MMA ) 

At first I detached my sense organ 
of hearing from the object of hearing. 
This is the way to direct the sense organ 
of hearing to reflect upon itself in an at- 
tempt to trace the origin of the sensation 
of sound through abstract meditation. 
Then all external sounds were inaudible 
to me. In other words initial peace of 
mind is achieved in such a way that I cut 
myself off from the disturbances of the 
experienced world. However, the sensa- 
tion of peace or stillness is also a barrier 


to the achievement of perfect peace of 
mind because both disturbances and still- 
ness are mental experience relative to each 
other. To free myself from the shackle of 
sensation, I kept on practicing meditation 
until disturbances and stillness were non- 
existent. Thus advancing step by step 
both the sense of hearing and its object 
were no longer in existence, but I did 
not stop where they ended. However, the 
awareness of void is also a state of mind 
which is a stumbling block to the achieve- 
ment of Nirvana (cessation of rebirth and 
entry into eternal bliss transcending the 
limitation of time and space, death and 
Ше and all contraries and relativities). 
So I continued my abstract meditation 
until the awareness of the experiencer 
and the experienced were also wiped out. 
This is the time when subject and object 
merged into the void, the awareness of 
which became all-embracing. Following 
the elimination of the sensation of com- 
plete void, the purposeful mental efforts 
in both creation and annihilation also gave 
way to the state of Nirvana which then 
manifested itself in perfect condition. 

“All of a sudden I leapt over both the 
mundane and supramundane thereby real- 
izing an all-embracing spiritual brightness 
pervading the ten directions and acquired 
two unsurpassed merits. The first is my 
spiritual identification with the funda- 
mental Profound Enlightened Mind of all 
the Buddhas high up in the ten directions 
and possessed the same merciful power as 
the Tathagata (Perfect wisdom free from 
the cycle of life and death and the chain 
reaction of cause and effect). The second 
is my all-embracing sympathy with all 
living beings in the six realms of existence . 
in the ten directions and I share with them 
the same plea for compassion.” (b $£ 


32-8105). 
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Factully speaking, the so called “medi- 
tation on the origin of sense organ is just 
one form of mental discipline. When con- 
centration is well developed through ab- 
stract meditation, all mental activities in 
the form of thoughts, feelings and senti- 
ments will come to a standstill, thus a- 
chieving a new state of mind. In other 
words, the conscious mind is no longer in 
active operation with the result that the 
unconscious will manifest itself in such 
super sense perceptions as telepathy, clair- 
voyance, clairsentience, psychometry and 
precognition. Super sense perception as 
defined by modern psychiatrists is the 
ability to observe and experience hitherto 
unperceived dimensions of environment 
including the spiritual world. The dimen- 
sions of a different environment are there, 
but human beings have been unaware of 
them. When one succeeds in breaking 
through the ''five sense barrier" these 
dimensions of the environment can be 
readily perceived and experienced. Ab- 
stract meditation is the shortest cut to 
the mobilization of the subconscious for 
the generation of super sense perceptions. 
Equipped with super sense perceptions 
one can go beyond the horizon of the 
physical world to penetrate into the 
spiritual world which is beyond the reach 
of the five senses. However, the state of 
Nirvana achieved by Kuan Yin is a state 
of mind on a far higher plane than what 
can be reached by super sense perception. 
Such being the case there is no wonder 
that Kuan Yin is able to establish psychic 
communications with all the Buddhas high 
up in the ten directions. l 

With complete mastery of her sub- 
conscious, Kuan Yin was almost on an 
equal footing with all buddhas so far as 
her spiritual achievement is concerned. 
She could transform herself into any bodi- 


ly form by the exercise at her free will. As 
she had a great compassion for all living 
beings in distress, she often lent them a 
helping hand in response to their call of 
distress. Sometimes she visited them in 
the form of people or other living beings 
close to them and helped them out of 
their troubles. Cited below are excerpts 
from the Surangama Sutra to bear out this 
fact: | 

*World Honored One. If there are Bod- 
hisattvas who practice Samadhi (Perfect 
peace of mind) in an attempt to achieve 
the transcendental 'Golden Mean', I will 
appear as a Buddba to teach them the 
Dharma (the law or principles underlying 
the achievement of Buddhahood) to liber- 
ate them so long as they stand a chance of 
realizing absolute wisdom.) 

“If there are sages who go it alone to 
seek only self-enligktenment, I will appear 
as a teacher of self-enlightenment to teach 
them, the Dharma to liberate them so. 
long as they stand a chance to realize the 
stillness of Nirvana through constant prac- 
tice." 

“If there are students of the Four 
Noble Truths, who after realizing the un- 
reality of suffering and its resulting karma 
choose to tread the Path leading to the 
extinction of passicn, I will take the bodi- 
ly form of a Sravaka (disciple of Buddha 
who understands tae four noble truths, 
rids himself of the anreality of the pheno- 
menal and enters the incomplete nirvana) 
to teach them the Dharma to liberate 
them so long as Шеу stand a chance of 
achieving this goal. “If there are living 


beings who realize the harmfulness of 


desire in the mind and abstain from all 
worldly cravings to achieve purity of body, 
I will appear as Brahma (man or woman 
belonging to a prestly class) to teach 
them the Dharma to liberate them." (® 


xi 
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Chapter III. Miracles Performed 
by Energy Through Frequency Adjustments 


It can be assumed that any reader who 
goes over the above passages will tend to 
doubt to the possibility thatthe bodhisattva 
can perform such miracls as transforming 
himself into different bodily forms during 
his visit to the fantastic worlds of differ- 
ent dimensions. Of course, there is suf- 
ficient justification for his skepticism un- 
less he is a fanatic believer. However, 
modern science has proven that the world 
of unseen energy frequencies and patterns 
really exists. It goes beyond our senses 
and experience. Today, radio-astronomy 
has discovered many stars because of their 
radio broadcasting before they have been 
able to locate them with the telescope. 
Higher mathematics and particle physics, 
two of the most advanced fields of mod- 
ern science, are themselves sliding into the 
fantastic world of phenomena such as 
'anti-matter', five-dimensional universe", 
"electrons which move backward in time" 
etc. 

The universe, as conceived by Bud- 
dhist philosophere, is composed of count- 
less worlds of different dimensions. Their 
dimensions vary with the frequencies 
and patterns of energy composing them. 
А sentient being of high spiritual achieve- 
ment like a bodhisattva would be able to 
shift from one energy field to another if 
his will-power is strong enough to adjust 
the frequencies and patterns of his physi- 
cal and psychic energy. А buddhisattva 
might be able to attain buddhahood when 
the frequencies of his psychic energy is 
reduced to nil because the Spiritual Land 
of Everlasting Peace ( Ж +. ) where 
all buddhas of dharma body (5:4 ) 


reside is composed of such pure energy, 
free from all frequencies and patterns, and 
hence, the law of dualism and relativity is 
no longer at work there. 

An account of the pure Buddha 
energy World is given in the Sutra of Com- 
plete Enlightenment as follows: 

“Those who realized the ultimate reali- 
ty (buddha-nature) through abstract medi- 
tion without purposeful effort have 
cleansed their mind of all defilments with 
the result that their cosmic psychic energy 
is free from all frequencies and patterns, 
thus enabling them to break down the 
barriers of all physical and psychic energy 
worlds of different dimensions and trans- 
cend the law of dualism and relativity and 
the cycle of life and death. 

The pure state of cosmic psychic 
energy (the pure mentality) free from all 


. disturbances, mental or otherwise, and the 


chain-reaction of life and death will un- 
fold itself so extensively as the boundless 
universe, encompassing ten directions and 
three tenses (past, present and future). It 
sees no end in time and space as would 
the great void in which there is no distinc- 
tion between ignorance and wisdom, “self” 
and others, the experiencer and the ex- 
perienced."!^ ( MESSE E98 14 ). 

So far as things material are concerned, 
modern sciences prove that wave length is 
related to the vibration speed of electrons 
in the energy sources. Particles of shorter 
waves like Gamma Rays and X-rays can 
penetrate into solid substance like human 
bodies and wooden boards. Through con- 
stant abstract meditation a bodhisattva 
might be able to develop in himself such a 
strong will power as to shorten and length- 
en the wave lengths of his bodily and . 
psychic energy at will for an occasional 
visit to the fantastic worlds of different 
dimensions. 
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Nowadavs we have manv authenticated 
reports of Ше miracles performed Бу 
psvchic energv. Among them is the one 
entitled “Science Probes the Mystery of 
“РК” Бу James Lincoln Collier (carried 
in Reader's Digest of April, 1974) which 
is quoted in part as follows: 

"Is there really telepathy, or is it only 
coincidence? Can clairvoyants truly see 
into the future, or do we merely remember 
their good guesses and forget the wrong 
ones? Can mediums actually make tables 
rise.and glasses fall, or is it all a subterfuge 
involving magnets and invisible wires? 


“Throughout history men have believed 


that beyond our ‘ real’ world of the five 
senses there is a realm not governed by 
what they thought to be the ordinary 
rules of nature. Yet because such phe- 
nomena run against the grain of common 
sense, we have generally remained skepti- 
cal of them, for nobody has ever been 
able to prove that such an 'other reality' 
exists. 

"Today, however, with the help of 
modern scientific methods, men are reach- 
ing out toward these other aspects of the 
world. Said England's Sir Cyril Burt, then 
professor emeritus of psychology at 
London University: ‘It would be easy to 
compile a long list of eminent physicists, 
biologists and neurophysicists who today 
take an active interest in parapsychology; 
in the universities of many countries there 
are now departments regularly engaged in 
psychical research... 

*Among the acknowledged leaders in 
this new field is Hans Bender, a tall, 67- 
year-old German physician and psvchol- 
ogist. From his Institute for Border Areas 
of Psychology and Mental Hygiene at the 
University of Freiburg has come some of 
the best evidence of the existence of 
“another reality. “This 'other' reality is 


not supernatural, he emphasizes. Tt is 
natural, but we can't fully explain it yet.” 
The aspect of parapsychology that in- 
terests Bender most at the moment is 
psychokinesis, called PK, the study of 
abnormal motion in objects. 

"Consider the case of Karl Bauer. In 
1967, Bauer, then 16, was working as an 
apprentice in a china-and-glassware store 
in Hamburg when a rash of breakages 
began occurring. Dishes and glasses 
seemed to crash to the floor by them- 
selves. The store management called 
police in to investigate, but they turned 
up nothing. Yet when Bauer, clearly a 
troubled adolescent, left the store and was 
put under observation at a psychiatric 
clinic, the glass breakage at the store 
ceased and shifted to the clinic. The psy- 
chiatrist in charge knew of Bender’s work 
and called him in. | 

"Bender arranged for young Bauer to 
be apprenticed to a carpenter. Once again 
odd things began to happen. Big, solid 
hooks used to support heavy electric 
cables seemed to come loose by them- 
selves when Bauer was present. One was 
even seen slithering down a passageway 
behind him. 

“Bender immediately brought on the 
scene a team of investigators from his 
Institute. “We fixed two hooks in the 
concrete walls and assured ourselves that 
they were tight,’ he says. “Then we put 
the boy at a distance of about a yard from 
the wall and closely observed the screws. 
Within two minutes they came loose. 
None of us had seen them coming out.’ 
Try as they might, Bender and his team 
could not explain how the screws had 
come loose. When Karl’s parents opposed 
any further research, Bender was forced 
to write off the case as merely another 
verification of a PK activity. 
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"Other cases, though equally baffling, 
have yielded richer insights. In the au- 
tumn of 1967, strange events began 
occurring at the office of Siegfried Adam, 
a lawyer in the Bavarian town of Ro- 
senheim. Light bulbs popped inexplicably, 
neon light tubes came adrift. Electric 
fuses blew for reasons no one could 
discover. The telephone system malfunc- 
tioned; the circuits sometimes cut out, 
while at other times the four telephones 
in the office would start ringing simulta- 
neously. | 

"Trouble was suspected with the elec- 
tric main feeding the office. Repairmen 
from the local power company and from 
the telephone service were called in and 
with their metering equipment they 
determined strange  deflections from 
normal readings. Their equipment even 
showed that the office telephone system 
somehow was calling the number for time, 
0119, up to six times per minute, though 
nobody in the office was dialing it. | 

"Reading about the case in the 
newspapers, Professor Bender hurried to 
Rosenheim. Like the baffled technicians 
before him, Bender soon discovered that 
the power surges only occurred when one 
of the law firm's employes, Annemarie 


. Schaberl, 19, was present. And when the 


girl walked down a corridor lighting 
fixtures swayed behind her. Everything 
seemed to indicate that psychokinesis was 
at work. 

"Physicists were now summoned from 
nearby Munich. They, too, investigated 
and in the end agreed that although the 
various phenomena were actually taking 
place, they could not be explained by any 


of the known laws of physics. 


"Of all the technicians and scientists 
present, only Bender could offer an ex- 
planation, a psychological one. He had 


interviewed Annemarie Schaberl and 
found that she felt caged by her severe 
father and oppressed by the stress of her 
work. The mysterious calls to the time 
number connected with her longing for 
the end of the working day. 

"Worried, unhappy youngsters 
unknowingly and inexplicably can some- 
how liberate pent-up energy in order to 
relieve their inner tension, Bender says. 
'Todav Annemarie is happily married and 
has a child. The phenomena formerly 
associated with her have now ceased....” 

* . . . As a psychologist, Bender's 
basic approach to parapsychology is 
through the human mind: What sort of 
things predispose a person to produce 
energy to move objects? What makes 
some better at it than others? Physicist 
Helmut Schmidt, at the Institute for 
Parapsychology in Durham, North Caro- 
lina, on the other hand, is boring at the 
mystery: with the tools of advanced phys- 
ics. Born in Germany, he took his doctor- 
ate at the University of Cologne, specializ- 
ing in solid state physics and quantum 
theory, and ended up doing pure research 
in the U.S. laboratories of the Boeing 
aircraft company. 

* ... Io the skeptical mind, all this 
experimentation is not 'proof' of any- 
thing. But PK, telepathy and other parapsy- 
chological phenomena are being taken 
very seriously indeed in some high and 
mighty quarters. For, as science fiction 
writers began speculating decades ago, a 
dependable form of telepathy could have 
enormous value for message-sending in 
emergencies. And if, as the Schmidt ex- 
periments suggest, the human mind can 
affect radioactive decay, could it not be 
used, for example, to deactivate an atomic 
warhead before its scheduled detonation? 

“The Russians, for one, seem to think 
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so. Their most startling results in PK re- 
search have been achieved with a subject 
named Nina Kulagina, who appears to 


have the ability to actually make objects. 


slide around on a table top. Matches, 
matchboxes, pieces of plastic all seem to 
respond amazingly to her will, moving as 
much as a foot, even falling off the table. 
A movie of Nina at work shows the 
woman, 'obviouslv under great tension, 
straining and concentrating over the 
objects on the table, passing her hands 
over the objects as if attempting to gesture 
them along. The objects clearly begin to 
move across the table. 

“How does it all add up? Hans Bender 
is convinced that the future for PK-and 
for parapsychology in general—is enorm- 
ous, “It applies everywhere,” he says. “Му 
hopes are that its challenges for science 
may be increasingly fruitful, and lead to a 
better understanding of man, his position 
in the universe, and the universe itself.” 7 

Why can pent-up energy be manipu- 
lated by the will power of an unhappy 
youth without his knowledge? The answer 
to this question lies in the report of Mr. 
Sylvan J. Muldoon Hereward Carrinton 
who has practised Yoga over 40 years. In 
his book entitled “The Project of the 
Astral Body", almost a best seller in the 
United States, he mentioned that the 
psychic energy frequencies and patterns 
of human beings vary one with another. A 
men who has unique eriergy frequencies 
and patterns is able to mobilize his crypto 
conscious mind—the subconscious will 
power—for performance of such miracles as 
abnormal motion in substantial objects. 
The crypto-conscious mind, often referred 
to by psychoanalysts as the super con- 
scious lies hidden in the deepest recess of 
the subconscious mind. It can be mobilized 
to manipulate pent-up energy by concen- 


tration of mind and excessive obsession. 

Following are excerpts from his book 
“The Project of the Astral Body" dealing 
with this subject: 

4, . This department of the uncon- 
scious mind has a Will of its own, just as 
the conscious mind has a Will of its own. 
Because this division of the unconscious 
mind has all the qualities of the conscious 
mind, and has a Will of its own, like the 
conscious, | shall call it the crypto-con- 
scious mind'. And it is this Will, which 
(for the sake of reducing the explanation 
to its simplest terms) we have spoken of 
as the sub-conscious Will. 

d: The crypto-conscious mind 
operates upon and directs a powerful, 
subtle force in order to do this (to guide 
the projection of an astrol body). This 
force, this motive power, which the intel- 
ligence directs, is the factor of which we 
know the least; and it 15 without а doubt 
in herent in all of us. If we could make a 
great stride forward in the explanation of 
many unusal physical phenomena, e.g. 
raps, telekinesis, etc. (Note: Raps is defined 
as the production of a motion in a body 
apparently without the application of 
material force. Telekinesis is defined as 
one kind of spiritualistic medium.).:. . ”'° 


Chapter IV The Energy Fields Round 
Human Beings 


Are psychic energy of human beings 
detectable and visible? If so, what it look 
like? Is there any systematic research and 
experiments ever conducted in this field 
of study? The answer to these question is 
given in the book entitled “Breakthrough 
to Creativity" by Dr. Shfica Karagulla, 
neuro-psychiatrist of world renown. In 
this book Dr. Shfica Karagulla presents 
some of the fascinating findings of eight 
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years of research in the field of Higher 
Sense Perception (HSP). In the course of 
her research she has associated with many 
sensatives—persons endowed with higher 
sense perception—who could see into and 
through the human body either through 
concentration of mind or otherwise. Their 
observations of states ofhealth and disease 
correlated accuratelv with medical find- 
ings. Other sensatives could see energy 
exchanges among individuals in a group 
and describe what happened when people 
experience the energy pull of human 
"sappers." On the other hand the sensa- 
tives could observe the actor expanding 
his field of energy to include the whole 
audience and give those present a charge 
of emotional and mental energy. She 
defines Higher Sense Perception as the 
ability to observe and experience hitherto 
unperceived and unexplored dimensions 
of environment composed. of psychic 
energy of frequencies and patterns quite 
different from what we have experienced 
in this physical world. Energy fields, as 
she has explored and authenticated by 
experiments and research, include vital 
energy field, mental energy field and 
emotional energy field: interpenetrating 
one another around human bodies. The 
three energy fields almost serve as 
barometers to register the physical and 
mental activities of its owner. When a man 
comes into the presence of his beloved 
one, all three of his energy fields look 
brighter than before. А purely sex emo- 
tion appears to “muddy” the emotional 
field and dull the mental field. 

Following are excerpts from her book 


presenting some thought-provoking data 


on the activities of emotional and mental 
fields: 

A... According to the descriptions of 
many sensatives with whom I have 


worked, we live and move in a vast and 
complicated ocean of energies. These 
energies move in and out of our own 
individual fields in a similar fashion to the 
process of breathing. Each individual 
seems to have his own selective process 
for taking in various types of energy. 
Certain activities or stimuli key in or give 
access to this ocean of energy. Other 
activities or emotional states may decrease 
the access to surrounding energies. Grief 
or self-centeredness; for example, appear 
to greatly diminish the individual’s access 
to this energy supply. 

“Within a group of people there. is 
often a stimulating exchange of energies 
between and among individuals at a level 
visible only to the sensative. The sensative 
often describes bright lines of energy 
connecting two people who may be in 
opposite ends of the room at a social 
gathering. It may be between a husband 
and wife who are devoted to each other or 
people who have some vital and intense 
interest in each other. The flow and 
exchange of ideas at a social gathering 


‚presents a fascinating view to the sensative 


who sees the response of individuals by 
the effects on their energy fields. 

“There is one very interesting phe- 
nomenon that is observed by sensatives. 
When an actor or actress is performing 
before an audience, the sensative describes 
a very interesting energy pattern. The 
emotional field of the actor seems to glow 
and expand and extend outward until it 
includes the whole audience. The emo- 
tional fields of the audience blend with 
the vastly extended field of the performer. 
What might be called a unified emotional 
field results for the duration of the per- 
formance. When the performance is over, 
the clapping of the audience breaks the 
unified field and each person is seen by 
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the clairvoyant as again functioning 
within its own separated emotional field. 
If the performer is not able to achieve this 
unified field he does not reach his audience 
and they will say that the performance 
was mediocre or poor. All good performers 
are able to do this. 

“Basil Gill, the great Shakespearan 
actor in England in the early part of the 
century, once discussed his rapport with 
his audience. His description is an interest- 
ing parallel to what the sensative observes. 
He said that when he walked on the stage 
he felt a rush of uplifting golden energy 
enfold him from the audience, as if his 
own energy had been magnified a thou- 
sand times. Then he seemed to move out 
and enfold the whole audience in his own 
sense of exhilaration as he portrayed a 
Shakespearan character. and moved 
through the action of the drama. He felt 
that he and the audience together were 
intinately a part of a moving experience 
of reclity until the curtain came down on 
the final scene. Then something snapped 
like a rubber band as the applause started 
and then, he was himself again instead of 
the character in the play. 

“A number of the sensatives with 
whom I have worked have made repeated 
observations on individuals which we have 
come to designate as “Sappers.” There are 
certain people who do not seem to be able 
to pick up their own energy from the 
surrounding ocean of energy which the 
sensatives describe. They appear to take 
their energy 'pre-digested' from the 
people in their immediate vicinity. The 
sensatives see and describe the process... 
The sensative describes the sappers as 
having closed-in energy fields. Such in- 
dividusls may be totally unaware of their 
energy pull on other people. They simply 
feel better when they are in the company 


of more vital people. Any individual who 
remains in the vicinity of the sapper for 
too long begins to feel desperately ex- 
hausted for no reason that he can 
understand. This baffles and bewilders 
him. Eventually a deep instinct of self- 
preservation causes the victim of the 
sapper to feel an irresistible desire to get 
away. He may attribute this to any one of 
a number of reasons. By the time this 
happens he is usually feeling an unreason- 
ing irritation with the sapper. 

“As soon as the victim of the sapper 
has escaped and begins to feel better, he 
looks at his recent behavior as being 
rather unreasonable. . The simply 
selfish person who wants things for 
himself or the attention of other people is 
not usually a sapper. He may be exasperat- 
ing for other reasons. It is the self-centered 
person enclosed in his own orbit who 
lacks outgoingness to other people and 
the outside world. He seems to shut off 
his contact with the ocean of energy 
around him. Kay (one of the sensatives) 
referred to this type of individual as a 
psychological parasite, using the mental, 
emotional and vital energies of other 
people. . . Some sappers appear to use the 
eyes to pull energy. They look with a 
quiet, steady, unbroken focus at their 
victim. The victim gradually becomes 
tired, restless, has an unreasoning desire to 


escape, and may begin to be irritable...?!6 


(pages 161-163). 
Chapter V The Absolute and Relative 


In Mahayana Buddhism there is no 
distinction between the world of subst- 
ance and the world of phenomenon as 
postulated by Immanuel Kant, although 
mention is made of the universe as an 
organic whole of which the governing 
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principle is “Suchness ( 8-4)’, another 
name for Buddha-nature. SUCHNESS, 
though it is represented as the absolute, 
does not stand opposed to the relative. “It 
comes from nowhere and to no place it 
returns. Motionless and inactive, it is the 
source of all motions." ( 4e RA , е а F 
Sh, jM AUR, МАК)? so it is said in 
the Diamond Sutra ( #4] # p.6 ). Although 
it is something dynamic like the Elan 
Vital of Henry Bergson which animates 
and moves everything, but in nothing it 
remains static. It is something to be 
experienced not expressed because human 
language and expressions are conditioned 
by the world of relativities. It is some- 
thing transcending all relativities and con- 
traries, and yet it is the moving spirit 
behind the law of dualism and relativity. 

Now then, what is the process through 
which the absolute sets up the relative? 
What is the relation between SUCHNESS 
and the universe? 

In answer to these questions, the 
Buddha said in the Surangama Sutra: 
*While deluded, the Pure Mind (Buddha- 
nature or Suchness) becomes so active as 
to generate secondary psychic energy with 
frequencies and patterns in the form of a 
vast expanse of space. In the boundless 
space of dream-work, the universe of 
mutidimensions comes into existence. The 
core of the secondary psychic energy, still 
bright and volatile, forms various species 
of sentient beings while the remainder; 
dulled by delirous concentration takes the 
form of lands and waters in the worlds of 
different dimensions.” I ( Ж ЖЖ Ж Ж, Ж 
Уту, ЖМИ, HENKE). 

To elucidate this point, ме тау 
compare the Pure Mind to the mental 
state of a person who is wide awake. Ех- 
cessive mental activities. momentary 
impusles, streams of thought etc. lull him 
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into a wild dream involving a marked 
change in the frequencies or patterns of 
his mental energv. In the dream world he 
finds himself in a vast space illuminated 
bv the sun, the moon and studded with 
myriads of planets and stars; and con- 
sequentiv, the phenomenal world comes 
into existence from nowhere. The lands, 
waters, and all species of life including his 
dream-bodv and dream-mind etc. appear 
to him as real and tangible as in actual 
existence. Misled by the hallucinatory 
mirage, he mistakes the false for the real 
and contents himself with an endless 
transmission in the six realms of life 
within the context of time and space. 
Deluded and puzzled, he is not aware that 
the illusory body and mind as well as the 
universe is a magic mirage conjured up by 
the excessive activities of his True Mind, 
his Buddha-nature, in the remotest 
unknown antiquity and, therefore, he 
enmeshes himself in the Six Realms of 
existence which are the dream-work of his 
True Mind. Like a castle in the air, the 
illusory body and mind as well as his 
environment come from nowhere and 
therefore, has no place to go because they 
are dream works if viewed from the stand- 
point of the Buddha. From the above it 
follows that the life and death of all 
sentient beings and the coalescence and 
dispersion of the universe do not affect 
the pure mind or the Buddha-nature, 
because a wild dream does not add to or 
substract anything from man no matter 
whether he is awake or not. Therefore, 
the Sutra of Complete Enlightenment 
(E4 98 3*p.198) says: “Life and 
death as well as nirvana (32 Ж.) are like an 
empty dream of yesterday XX ;& # 
Dur), 

The Pure Mind or Buddha-nature, the 
purest cosmic consciousness or spirit, is 
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indivisible, inseparable and all-pervading. 
In a potential state, it forms a spiritual 
zone which is known in Buddhism as the 
state of Nirvana or ''the Spiritual Land of 
ever-lasting Peace" where all Buddhas of 
Dharma bodv reside and establish their 
identv as an organic whole (Ф293). 
Thev mav, however, assume separate and 
distinct individual forms or multi-forms to 
facilitate their visit to various realms of 
existence. The reason for them to do so is 
to extend a helping hand to the suffering 
masses in the worlds of various dimen- 
sions. The transformation and duplication 
of their Dharma bodies is made possible 
by the exertion of their Prajna-wisdom— 
the absolute independent free will—which 
operates on the subtle energetic forces in 
and around them for adjustments of their 
frequencies and patterns. The Prajna- 
wisdom (ЖЖЛЕЖ ) is part and parcel of 
the psychic energies in and around all 
Buddhas. However, like the yolk of an 
egg, it is the most dynamic part of the 
psychic energies. In Mahayana Buddhism, 
Prajna-wisdom is represented as an intui- 
tive intelligence in the highest sense. It is 
complete in itself, transcending all 
dualism and contraries. It is not to be 
talked about as an object in opposition to 
a subject because subject and object fall 
under the category of things relative. The 
experience of Prajna intelligence, as many 
Ch'an masters put it, depends upon in- 
stantaneousness and quickness which 
make no allowance for the exertion of 
reasoning facultv in deliberation, medita- 
tion and logical thinking, otherwise the 
inner experience is lopsided. Hence, Ch'an 
masters often qualifv the experience of 
intuitive Prajna as “а flash of lightning 
across the sky ( #52 809-3039 ) 
which can not be grasped.” 

By way of explanation, the intuitive 


perception of a child might bear some 
remote resemblance to this inner experi- 
ence. For instance, at first glance a budd- 
ing flower may leave a true picture of 
itself on the mind of the child. However, 
in the next instant, the true image of the 
flower may be distorted just because the 
child associates it with the blushing face 
of his sister in the course of reflective 
thinking. In other words, intuitive percep- 
tion and knowledge do not tolerate 
dialectics and euphemism as well as 
analytical analysis. 

Touching upon this topic, Master Hui 
Neng said in the Platform Sutra: “O my 
good and intelligent brethren, the capacity 
of the mind is great, and there is not a 
spot in this universe where it does not 
prevail. When it is working, it is manifest, 
and through this apparent working we 
come to the knowledge of all things. All is 
in one and one in all. Coming or going, it 
knows no restraint; the Mind in its essence 
is freedom, it is Prajna. O my good and 
intelligent brethren, all Prajna-wisdom 
grows out of your self-essence (self-nature), 
and does not come from without. Take 
heed to avoid errors, for this is the free 
operation of your inner Reason. Be true 
to yourselves, and everything else will 
come out. The Mind's capacity is great 
and its working universal: it is not con- 
cerned with details. Do not commit 
yourselves to mere talking all day. If you 
do not practise this in your hearts, you 
are like unto a man of low birth calling 
himself a king, which is unrealizable in 
him. Such persons cannot be called my 
disciples.”?? (Platform Sutra, page 21. 2134 
WER). 

In answer to the inquiry of Master 
Hui-ko ( ETAĦ ), the second Patriarch 
of the Ch'an School, Bodhi-dharma ( Żif 
Ж AE), the first Patriarch, gave him such 
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guidance in mental discipline as: "The 
shortest cut to the ultimate reality is to 
cut yourself off from all worldly entangle- 
ments and apply a brake to all your 
mental activities so as to keep your mind 
as tranquil and stable as a solid wall ( 4&3 
Fh BBB AR, Ра u ет ede AE THA ) 21 


Prajna-wisdom, the cosmic guiding 
spirit, makes itself felt in everything under 
the universe. It masterminds all the natural 
laws to guide the composition of the 
universe, the  spacial 


solar system, or systems complete with 
planets and stars, the alternation of four 
seasons in regular sequence, the flow of 
life and the reproduction of all species in 
the world of various dimensions. 

In human beings it plays the role of 
free will inherent in their conscious and 
unconscious minds; in animals it con- 
stitutes their intuitive intelligence; in 
plants it ignites the spark of life in their 
seeds and seedlings, and in things inanimate 
it draws the blue-prints for their develop- 
ment. 


It is the motivating agent behind the 
evolution of nature and man and the 
transformation of everything noumenal 
and phenomenal. In a deluded state, it 
makes sentient beings transmigrate in the 
various realms of existence; while wide 
awake, it enables them to realize the 
ultimate by leaping over the mundane and 
supra-mundane. In other words, Prajna- 
wisdom, the absolute free will inherent in 
Buddha-nature, constitutes the will-power 
in the mentality of man and the intellig- 
ence of all other forms of life including 
animals and plants in a degenerated form. 
It also manifests itself in the norms and 
formulas for the formation of things 


distribution of ' 
heaven and earth, the formation of the 


inanimate as the smallest link in the chain 
of natural law underlying the composition 
of the universe as an organic whole. Such 
being the case, it plays a leading role in 
the energy shift between the absolute and 
the relative as illustrated by the following 
chart with ananlogies (see page 140). 

Why does the absolute duplicate itself 
in the relative in the form of myriad 
things while it remains motionless by 
itself? In answer to this question, Ch'an 
masters often compared the absolute- 
buddha-nature-to the moon and the myriad 
things to its shadow reflected in thousands 
of waters ( TARA ). This is the 
process through which Buddha-nature 
goes into the making of myriad things. A 
Ch'an practitioner is able to realize the 
ultimate reality by identifying his mind 
with Buddha-nature. For instance, when 
his mind-water becomes calm and smooth 
free from waves and ripplings, the moon 
of Buddha-nature reflected there-in will 
become as full and bright as it is high up 
in the sky. This is indicative of a state of 
mind in which the practioner can regain 
his original face ( RGA ), the perfect 
image of Buddha-nature. If the mind- 
water of the practitioner is disturbed by 
false ideas, selfish desires and carnival 
pleasure, it is next to impossible for him 
to identify his self-nature with the moon 
of Buddha-nature. In other words, the 
moon of Buddha-nature reflected in a 
turbulent mind-water will assume the 
form of a distorted silver disc with its 
radiance shimming on the swift current, 
like broken silvers. This metaphor is 
illustrative of the principle of “опе in 
тапу and many in one ( -ARKA BA, £ 
Ж-Ж )” often expounded by Bud- 
dhists, Taoists and neo-Confucianists. 

However, the integration and disper- 
sion of subtile psychic energy do not 
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CHART OF ЕМЕКСУ SHIFT BETWEEN THE ABSOLUTE AND THE RELATIVE 


Analogous to 


















Graded Transforma- 
tion of Vater 


The State or Form of 
Energv 


Graded Change in the 
Mental State of a Man 
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Destinations of Energy Shift 
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The consciousness ОЁ а man 
who feels drowsy 


Ска EA) 


Bodhi-sattvas & Arhats 


(XE. BR) 


The worlds of over four dimen- 
sions, spiritual or otherwise (the 
worlds of relativities) (3) 


( 28.09 ЖРМ 2 HR 
X FEI) 


The worlds of four or over four 
dimensions (the worlds of rela- 
tivities) spiritual or otherwise (3) 


( тө BE WR AL 
e | 249 НЕЯ. 8 ER) 


The physical world of four di- 
mensions 


( EE ZRH) 


Pure cosmic psychic 
energy of medium poten- 
tiality 


(RAT d €) 


Cosmic psychic energy of 
minor potentiality 


(FERN) 


Pure psychic energy & phy- 
sical energy inter-penetrat- 

ing each other 
(ER A fit 


Psychic energy & physical 
energy inter-penetrating 
each other 


Vapor or Clouds 
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The consciousness of a man 
in a mild dream 
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The consciousness of a man 
та normal dream 


CA) 


The consciousness of a man 
in a wild dream 


Clear water without 
ripplings 
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Clear water with slight 
ripplings 

(kk) 
Turbid water with 
ripplings 


The Saintly & immortals 
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The physical world of three di- 
mensions 
(4) 


The consciousness of a 
man who is in a swoon 


CA) 


Water frozen in the 
form of ice or frost 


GĦA) 


Impure psychic energy 
frozen and physio-chemical 
energy inter-penetrating 
each other 


(ЖЖ АЖА mA 
SHAH ALT dk 2583898) 


Notes: (1) refers to Buddha-nature, Suchness or Buddhas of Dharma body. 
(2) refers to Bodhi-sattvas and Arhats in a spiritual form or bodily form. 
(3) In case of necessity, Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and immortals are able to take different bodily forms to facilitate their visit to the worlds of different 
dimensions, spiritual or otherwise 
(4) Animals and plants have no sense of time. 
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involve its movement in spacial terms be- 
cause things spiritual and psychic tran- 
scend time and space. The same is true of 
energy shift from one level to another as 
tabulated above. Hence, it is said in Suran- 
gama Sutra: “Оп Ше tip of an hair, there 
stands a magnificent monastery dedicated 
to the Buddha. While residing in a grain of 
dust, one is able to set the great Dharma 
Wheel in motion (2^ — £3& $T E 4, Ж 
Sk BOX OX EM)” А practitioner 
of the Pure Earth School of Buddhism 
may be able to establish identity with 
Amitabha Buddha ( FT38f£ 4 ), if he suc- 
ced in tuning up his mind into the mental 
climate of the Western Buddha Land of 
Maximum Happiness ( 278-7. ). 
No wonder experienced Buddhists often 


say that one can àchieve buddha-hood - 


right on the spot through mental disci- 
pline( zz s, f ). 


Chapter VI. The Current of Life 


The current of life as represented in 
Buddhism differs much from what is 
generally conceived and understood. Body 
and soul usually referred to in the Holy 


Bible. and Taoist scriptures as the two 


components of corporeal life have no 
place in Buddhism. In the Surangama 
Sutra (HE $$ )the current of life is lik- 
ened to a false.moon seen by a man who 
presses his eyes so hard as to cause dis- 
torted visions. ( $£ ĦA Volume 5 page 
87). As the false moon comes from no- 
where, it has no self-nature. However, it 
exists continuously as long as the man's 
eyes do not function normally. If Buddha- 
nature is compared to the real moon, the 
current of life is its illusory duplication or 
reflection. The former is everlasting, all- 


pervading, all embracing and beyond the . 


cycle of death and life. The latter is as 


ephemeral and illusory as the image of a 
flower projected on a mirror. 

In Buddhism there is no soul of an 
independent character; there is no fixed 
unchanging ego, no permanent self and 
no eternal soul to survive the death of the 
body for reincarnations. And yet, never- 
theless, there are rebirths; there is some- 


— thing that is reborn in a new body. That is: 


Alaya-vijnana, also known as the 8th con- 
sciousness ( А), which goes into the 
making of a sentient being as the generat- 
ing force behind its physical and mental 


development. It is the illusory projection 


or duplication of Buddha-nature. It is the 
root of all experience of physical & mental 
activities and of all things on which sen- 


tient beings depend for existence. Mind is 


another term for it, as it both stores and 
gives rise to all seeds. of phenomena and 
knowledge. It is called the false mind as 
opposed to the true mind which only 
Buddha-nature in its pure state constitutes. 
It produces the rounds of mortality, good 
and evil Karma etc., because it survives the 
death of the body and goes into the ferti- 
lized ovum of a female sentient being to 
ignite the spark of life. TheAlaya-vijnana, 
the illusory projection of Buddha-nature, 
is caused by the first stirring of Buddha- 
nature in the form of thought. Hence, the 
stream of thought is the primary power 
back of the flow of life because it touches 
off the chain reactions of the law of 
casualty which accounts for the amalga- 
mation of the four elements (earth, water, 
fire and wind) into the body and the inter- 
action of sense organs (4K) and sense data 
(Ж) for the creation of the mind (false 
mind). | 

The relation between Buddha-riature 
and the experienced world may be sum- 
med up as follows: | 

| ne: first une of Buddha-nature 
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( E0849] ) sets itself up as the experi- 
encer as opposed to the experienced thus 
subjecting itself to a dualism. The experi- 
encer (Alaya-vijnana) is like a dreamer 
who retreats from realities to a dream 
world of its own making (the experienced 
world including the body and the mind) 
where he experiences imaginary happiness 
and miseries. Аз the dream is going on for 
a long time, everything experienced there- 
in is as tangible and substantial as in real 
existence. In the wild dream his thoughts 
Jead to actions which further result in 
good or bad deeds known as karma. In 
turn Karma paves his way for a happy or 
“ап unhappy life in his future existence. 
The chain reaction in the transmigration 
of life is thus touched off under the law 
of causality or “cause and effect" ( ВЖ 


if). 
1.Karmic Retribution ( Ж 398 ) 


In the experienced world the generat- 
ing power behind the transmigration of 
life is Karma. It is also that moral kernel 
in each being which survives death for 
further rebirth or metamorpsychosis. 

Karma, in a modern sense, is the end 
result of the thoughts and actions of a 
living being cumulated since time without 
beginning. The relation between Karma 
and life is similar to that between cause 
and effect..Hence, it is also known as 
karmic reward ог the retribution of 
Karma. | i | 

Каппа will never die of itself as long 
as-the false mind of a living being con- 


tinues to operate. However, Karma mav 
. change its course of development if Ше 


mental activities of. the living being is 
switched from one track to another. For 
instance, should a man lead a moral life in 


his previous reincarnations he would inevi- . 


tably enjoy prosperity and fame in his 
present lot because of his good karmic 
retribution. The contrary is the case with 
a man of loose morals. 

. The decomposition of the body does 
not put a stop to the karmic retribution, 
because the karmic effect is something 
insubstantial and spiritual which can sur-. 
vive the death. of the body for future re- 
births. The same is also true of a fruit seed 
which, when buried underground and well 
watered and sunned, can yield a new fruit 
tree, capable of putting forth new leaves 
and bearing new fruit for future survival 
because the karmic effect imbedded in 
the fruit seed does not die out after the 
fruit tree is out of season or cut down for 
fuel. | Pg 
As life is an intricate mechanism com- — 


posed of both physical and spiritual ele- ' 


ments, the decomposition of the body 
does not result in the extinction of the . 
spiritual side of life, least of all, of the 
karmic force imbedded there-in since time 
without beginning. Like an embryo in a. 
seed, Karma is the moving spirit back of 
the development of life in the realm of 
time and space. Hence, it is also known 
as the Wheel of Karma. 

How does Karma take effect on the 
current of life? In answer to.this question, 


we may compare Karma to the residual 


after-effect of tea in an antique teapot. 
In this connection, it is important to note 
that in China people set a high price on an 
age-old teapot not only for its historical 
value but also for utilitarian reasons. Chi- 
nese tea, if immersed in an old teapot, 


"usually tastes better because the residual 


essence of teas collected on the interior of 
the pot tends to give more flavor to the - 
tea immersed therein. In I Hsing County - 
(ER), Kiangsu Province, old teapots. 
have been handed down from generation 


Nf 
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to generation as heirlooms because they 
can yield the flavor of'good teas even if 
not a piece of tea leaf isimmetsed in them. 
The reason for this lies in the fact that 
due to constant use, the interiors of those 
teapots were coated with a layer of resid- 
ual essence of teas which, when soaked in 
water, can yield a mixed flavor of the best 
teas of different varieties. — 

Karma, the cumulative end result of 
the physical and mental activities of sen- 
tient beings, has the same after-effect 
upon the development of life asis exempli- 
fied in the residual essence of teas indi- 
cated above. The false mind is always at 
work so long as the body and mind are 
held together. In the wink of an eye, 
thousands of ideas, desires, or other men- 
tal activities come crowding across our 
minds in rapid succession. The sense im- 
pressions left behind the trooping ideas, 
desires etc. are grist for the mill of our 
Karma, instrumental in shaping the course 
of our future existences. In other words, 
under the Jaw of cause and effect, one is 
bound to take the consequence of one's 
own deeds. 


2. Individual Karma 
and Collective Karma 


Karma falls into two categories, name- 
ly Individual Karma and Collective Karma. 
In this connection, it is important to note 


that the residual essence of teas sticking 


to the interior of one teapot does not in- 
fluence that of another teapot precisely 
because the teapots are not endowed with 
the life and spirit necessary for communi- 
cation between them. 

Mankind holds the foremost place 
among all sentient beings in spiritual de- 
velopment. He is capable of spontaneous 
physical movements, rapid mental re- 


sponses to stimulations and of reflective 
thinking process. The physical and mental 
activities of one man have a direct effect 
upon that of another. As the saying goes, 
birds of a feather flock together. The 
attributes and characters of individuals of 
similar mental and physical developments : 
combined are contributing factors in the 
formation of a particular environment of 
a particular community. Conversely, the 
cultural heritage and physical environ- 
ment of a particular community are instru- 
mental in charting a course for the mental 
and physical development of an individual. 
Furthermore, scientists of our modern 
age confirm the apparent communication 
from one mind to another other than 
through the channels of sense and thought 
transference. This process of mental trans- 
mission is known as “Telepathy.” In other 
words, one man is capable of transmitting 
mental signals to another provided that 
the frequencies of the mental activities of 
the former are the same as the latter. 

Individual Karma, as Buddhist scrip- 
tures have it, lead to direct retribution 
which affects the individual with a body 
and mind. Collective Karma leads to de- 
pendent retribution which affects the ma- 
terial or spiritual world or the surround- 
ings of all who share the same karmic 
reward. Like electrical currents of same 
wave-length, the Karma power inherent in 
sentient beings of similar mental and 
physical developments have an irresistible 
attraction for one another. 

The three realms of existence ( =.) 
referred to in Buddhist scriptures are the 
aboding places of sentient beings of dif- 
ferent physical and mental developments. 
For instance, in the highest sphere of the 
celestial world (the uppermost layer of 
samsaric worlds) reside such sentient 
beings as ones devoid of thought and 
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form (physical constitutions). Whereas the 
lowest form of sentient beings such as 
ghosts takes abode in the purgatories at 
the bottom of the three realms of exist- 
ence. The uppermost layer of the three 
realms of existence are comparatively 
pure and therefore it has a magnetic attrac- 
tion for such living being as have cleansed 
themselves of worldly impurities through 
abstract meditation. The reverse is the 


case with the purgatories where the un- · 


wholesome atmosphere is congenial to the 
tastes of evil spirits and ghosts. This point 
can be well illustrated by the transforma- 
tion of water. When a bottle, filled with 
muddy water, is exposed to the sun, the 
dirt and sand will sink to the bottom, 
the pure water rise to the top and the 
turbid water will stay in-between. How- 
ever, when the water on top is evaporated 
into vapor under the scorching sun, it will 
go up into the sky in the form of floating 
clouds. The three realms of existence also 
operate on the same principle. In this con- 
nection, Karma in varying degrees of inten- 
sity may be compared to the dirt and sand 
and water. Laden with cumulative Karma 
a sentient being is bound to transmigrate 
in the three realms of existence from 
generation to generation. The lesser is he 
ladden with Karma, the higher he will go 
up the ladder of the three realms of exist- 
ence. 

Commenting on the retributive effect 
of Karma, the Buddha says in the Suragama 
Sutra: “Ananda, these retributions come 
from the karmic acts of living beings who 
created ten karmic causes by their vicious 
habits and suffer from six kinds of retri- 
bution.” | 

In Buddhist tradition Karma has no 
substantial existence or self-nature. As 
mentioned above, the transmigration of 
all living things in the Six Wavs has been 


caused by the stirring of their true minds 
since time without beginning. If we com- . 
pare the true mind or mirids to man, the 
six ways of existence is his dream world. 
The quicker his mind is at work, the 
wilder his dream will become and the 
more nightmarish fears he will experience. 
In other words, false thinking and attach- 
ments are the driving force back of his 
karmic acts which in turn result in his 
endless transmigration in the Six Ways. In 
extreme cases, good karma will cause 
sentient beings to go up to the upper lad- 
der of the six ways and bad karma will 
result in their degeneration into animals 
and ghosts living in the lower spheres of 
the samsaric world such as purgatories 
etc. However, the realization of their 
Buddha-natures will put an end to their 
transmigration in the samsaric worlds. To 
illustrate this point, we quote the follow- 
ing gathas: 
The body is created out of nothing, 
А dream-like product of illusion. 
Since illusory mind and thought were 
unreal, 
So devoid of nature are both blessings 
and woe.” 
(By Vipasyin Buddha) 
15027 ih 9018. о 
А ARS 9 
FERS ее ЖРТ AE о 
CHARS 131 15) 
Good Dharmas arise and evil Karmas 
too, 
Yet both are but illusions. 
The body is like foam, like wind the 
mind; 
Illusion has no base and no reality. 
(By Skhin Buddha) 
PRP: казвало, 
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E ей таз ад, , 
зА о 


СЯРА BAKE] HIN) 
When you awake from the wild dream 
of life, you will not be troubled by the 
nightmarish fears. All karmas and happi- 
ness and miseries experienced in the сог- 


poreal life will also vanish into thin air. 


This is the reason why all Buddhas are 
referred to as the enlightened ones who 
awake from the dream of life and, hence, 
enjoy perfect freedom from the retribu- 
tive transmigration perpetuated by illu- 
sory karmic acts. 


Chapter VII. Realization 
of Buddha-nature 


The liberation from the wheel of life 
and death lies in the realization of Buddha- 
nature. Hence, all the Dharma Doors re- 
presented in Buddhism are intended to 
subdue the false mind, the dream-like рго- 
jection of the true mind, as a necessary 
step toward the identification with Bud- 
dha-nature. The Mind School of Buddhism 
known as Ch'an ( #23) adopts a direct 
approach to the realization of Buddha- 
nature. The method employed is to point 
at the true mind. This is called the trans- 
mission of mind ( ра ез ), involving no 
use of languages and speeches because 
Buddha-nature is beyond the expression 
of mankind conditioned by time and 
space. The following excerpts from the 


Altar Sutra by the Sixth Patriarch Hui 


Neng ( shi: 0384 ) can well elucidate 
this point: 

“Hui Ming made obeisance to me and 
said: “Lay brother, please expound the 
Dharma to me. I replied: “Since you 
come for the Dharma, you should first 
banish all feelings and should not give rise 


to a single thought (in your mind) I will 
expound it to you.” After a long while, I 
said: “Do not think of either good or evil 
at the very moment (when there is no 
thought in your mind), what is the Vener- 
able Hui Ming's fundamental face?” In- 
stantaneously Hui Ming was enlight- 
ened,”?6 | 
"REB ЯА А! o RS: 
“ж BR 3 TREE MER о = 
BIKRA’ o RA, аве: Zee, TE 
So ER, ДМВ S] LARA GE E ! RH 
PI о (КА FHS А Д —page 


Form the above parágraph we may see 
that the function of the false mind, the 
unreal, gives rise to false thinkings, cling- 
ings and other sense impressions, and thus 
covers up the true mind (Buddha-nature) 
in the same way as dark clouds hide the 
bright moon from view. For this reason 
Ch'an masters required their disciples to 
wipe out the impurities characterized by 
ignorance and delusion etc. which tend to 
block the view of the true mind so that 
the fundamental face of Buddha-nature 
can be readily perceived. As long as we are 
undergoing transformation in the sea of 
life and death, our Buddha-nature back of 
the flow of our,lives is screened by 
the illusory ignorance and delusion gener- 
ated by the false mind. The shortest way 
to the perception of Buddha-nature is to 
apply a brake to the function of the 
false mind thus removing the illusory 
screen of ignorance and delusion from the 
true mind. In this connection, it is im- 
portant to note that the false mind is no 
more than a dream-like duplication of the 
true mind. If we compare the true mind 
to the mental state of a man, the function 
of his false mind is his mental activities in 
a wild dream. The state of true mind is 
beyond the comprehension and under- 
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standing of a lavman. The manner in 
which one can achieve perfect peace of 
mind thus establishing an identitv with 
one's Buddha-nature may be qualified by 
the experience of drinking water. Only 
the drinker himself knows how hot or 
cold the water is he drinks. Another 
famous saying may throw some light on 
the mental imperturb-ability experienced 
by a great Ch'an master. It reads: “Like 
an independent shaft of brilliant light, the 
wisdom of Prajna ( й+у; ) releases itself 
from the bondage of body and mind, time 
and space, sense organs and sense impres- 
sions, thereby revealing “Ше Real" or 
“the Immutable" stark naked which is 
beyond the power of expression of 
mankind" ( € < 45 35 , IR RÆ- M 
KAG. KAIF. W AREAN). The 
wisdom of Prajna is in a broad sense akin 
to “the Intuitive Self" of Henri Bergson, 
independent of physical and mental 
experiences, time and space and even the 
experiencer himself. When the false 
vanishes away, the real reveals itself and 
the experiencer is one with the experienced 
because all contraries, distinctions and 
dualism are automatically wiped out and 
furthermore, no purposeful effort is 
involved in the process of wiping out. 
Intensive meditation enables the experi- 
encer to achieve such a state of mind in 
which there is no self (ego), others and 
the world he lives in ( $A fu fae. ). 
As the Buddha says: “In Buddhahood 
there is nothing to be achieved and 
identified ( #344 ); the slightest 
awareness of the transcendental state of 
mind should also be eliminated. This is 
the way for the experiencer to leap over 
the mundane and supramundane world 
( 8) in his complete enlighten- 
ment. 

When questioned as to the royal road 


to the liberation from the wheel of life 

and death, Ch'an Master Tah Chu Hui 

Hai ( ARBAB AA ) Of the T’ang Dynasty 

replied: “Instantaneous enlightenment.” 

Q.: What do you mean by instantaneous 
enlightenment? 

A.: By “Instantaneous” is meant the eli- 
mination of false thoughts or ideas at 
one stroke and by ''Enlightenment' is 
meant the awakening to the fact that 
nothing can be gained therefrom. 

: What is the starting point of spiritual 
cultivation? 

: The Root of Life. 

What do you mean by the root of life? 

: Minds or hearts. 

: How do you know minds or hearts are 
the starting point of spiritual cultiva- 
tion? 

A.: “The stirring of minds of hearts 
accounts for the existence of every- 
thing phenomenal or spiritual and per- 
fect peace of minds or hearts results in 
the phasing-out of everything pheno- 
menal and spiritual,” says the Lanka- 
vatara Sutra. It is also said in the 
Vimalakirti Nirdes Sutra ( #5228 ) 
that the attainment of ‘Clean Earth’ 
( + ) is preconditioned by а thor- 
ough purification of one’s mind of all 
false thoughts and ideas. The earth of 
Buddha will become clean as soon as 
one’s mind is cleansed of impurities. 
The Sutra of the Doctrine Bequeathed 
by the Buddha ( #22 ) has it that a 
well controlled (or subdued mind) 
brings everything under proper con- 
trol. Another sutra puts it this way: 
“The Saintly turns to the mind or 
heart rather than  Buddhas for 
emancipation from the wheel of life - 
and death. Whereas the contrary is the 
case with the stupid. The wise seeks to 
put his mind or heart in tune rather 
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. than his body. Whereas the reverse is 
the case with the stupid." It is said in - 
" the Buddhanama Sutra that sin is born 


of the mind and to the mind returneth. 
Hence, all virtues and vices (every- 
thing good or bad) stem from minds or 
hearts which are the fountainhead of 
everything phenomenal and spiritual 
under the universe. Those who aspire 
for salvation from the cycle of life and 
death must have an insight into the 
Root of Life., ie. minds or hearts. 
Failing this, all their efforts in spiritual 
cultivation will prove futile. It will go 
nowhere to turn to the external for 
emancipation from the wheel of life 
and death. “It is in vain to depend 
upon the external for enlightenment no 
matter how long one has been engaged 
in spiritual cultivation. Whereas Bud- 


dhahood can be achieved on the spot if 


one turns inward to look into and 
meditate on the Root of Life, i.e., the 
absolute or the uncreated free from all 
contraries and distinctions," says the 


Ch'an Meng Sutra ( #772, Dhyana 


Door Sutra). 


1 What is the method by which the 


Root of Life can be eliminated through 
spiritual cultivation? 


г To sit in dhyana or abstract medita- 
‘tion. The achievement of mental 


quietude (perfect peace of mind) 
through abstract meditation will result 
in the manifestation of Buddha-nature; 
i. e, the root of life. The Dhyana 


. Door Sutra has it that perfect peace of 


mind or perfect samadhi will lead to 
the realization or manifestation of the 
sublime wisdom of Buddha or Prajna. 
Without samadhi one will suffer from 


"such mental disturbances as to-have 


disastrous effect upon one's good root 


(ER). 


— Q.: What do you mean by dhyana and 


samadhi? 


А.: By dhyana is meant perfect peace of . 
mind (the mind free from all false 
thoughts or ideas) By samadhi is 
meant the manifestation of the uncre- 
ated or the Buddha-nature through 
meditation. Buddha-nature refers to 
the true mind, the uncreated, and 
samadhi refers to such a state of mind 
in which the experienced (object) calls 
forth no response in the heart or mind 
of the experiencer (subject) who 
remains mentally undisturbed by the 
so called “Fight Winds," i.e., self- 
interest, aging or decadence, destruc- 
tion, reputation, praise or falttery, 
sarcasm, distress or unhappiness and 
happiness. Anyone, even a man of the 
mundane world, who can achieve such 
a perfect peace of mind is on an equal 
footing with Buddhas. . . ( Kag 

APTA. 1 — 2 H).8 | 
In conclusion perfect enlightenment 
lies in the identification of the Unreal 
with the Real as is illustrated bv the fol- 
lowing pictures (see page148). 
Hence, it is said in the Heart Sutra ( s@) 
that achievement of Buddhahood is in 
reality no achievement at all, because the 
term of the REAL is coined to distinguish 
the moon from the false moon and its 
projections. As the false moon and its 
projections are not in materia] existence, 
both the REAL and the UNREAL are 
empty-ynames. When transmitting the 

Dharma-to the Tenth Patriarch Parsva, the 

Ninth Indian Patriarch Buddhamitra 

chanted the following gatha to elücidate 

this point: — 
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(2) (3) 


(1) 









The Moon 
(Buddha-na 
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N The false moon (841 Consciousness) 
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“м Projections of the false moon 
“(Body and-mind and the experienced world) 


The moon represents the Real. The false moon and its projections represent the Unreal. Perfect 
identification of the Unreal with the Real implies the merge of the moon with the false moon 


and the illusory projections of the latter. 


Truth in essence has no name, 

Yet now because of name it can be 
known. 

Whoever can receive the Dharma-truth 

Will know that it is neither truth nor 
lies. 


кхерквллатки SAE I : 
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The state of mind in which one can form 


а union with one’s Buddha-nature may be . 


compared toa bright mirror, as represented 
in the following picture: 


Si my rgo 
BE М 
PES 





The mind-mirror represents 
perfect peace of mind 


A cloud pattern or birds flying over the mind- 
mirror form clear images on its bright surface. 
However, no traces of the images will be left on 
the mirror as soon as the cloud pattern and birds 
move away from it. 
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Like a bright mirror, Buddha-nature in its 
pure state is alwavs shinning and still. 

It is all-knowing and all-perceiving be- 
cause it transcends time and space. In a 
peaceful frame of mind a great Ch'an mas- 
ter can go through hell without suffering 
from mental disturbances. Like a bright 
mirror, his mind is cleansed of all impurities 
such as false thoughts and worries etc., and, 
therefore, it retains no traces of sense 
impressions, thus resulting in the non- 
existence of mental reactions or responses 
to any thing experienced. A bright mirror 
can form clear images of everything pass- 
ing over it by reflection. However, it 
retains no trace of the images as soon as 
the objects move away from its bright 
surface. What is of utmost importance to 
a Ch'an master is that while engaged in 
spiritual cultivation, he should not have 
any consciousness of the distinction 
between Ше experiencer (the bright 
mirror) and the experienced (objects 
reflected on it); otherwise, Buddhahood, 
thus achieved, is not complete. In other 
words, distinction between self and 
others, subjects and objects find no place 
in Buddha-nature or the True mind which 
transcends all contraries and relativities. 
While in a dream, we may see phantom- 
like objects like others, mountains and 
waters. as distinct from  ourself (as 
dreamers). While awake, all the phantoms 
in the form of self, others land and water 
will vanish like bubbles. Е 

In illustration of this point, we тау 
cite the famous saying of a Great Ch'an 
Master of the Sung Dynasty by the name 
of Chang Cho (% ): 


“Always shining and still, $ 

(Buddha-nature) pervades the universe. 

The fountainhead of all species of life, 

Saintly and worldly alike. 

In a perfect peaceful state of mind, 

It reveals itself stark. 

The slightest motion of the six sense 
organs 

Screens it with dark clouds. 

What a plague doubled to root out 
worries! 

What a herectical practice to hold on 
to 

The idea of Bhutatathata! 

Following the current of corporeal life 

With perfect ease, 

To me, Nirvana and life and death are 
as 

Unreal and empty as a flower in the 
air,” 


KRAKRBRTD , 
KRESEH-R о 
TEE , 
ЛА ДЕЛОВИ ЕЕ о 
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Chapter УШ. How do Taoism and Bud- 
dhism Contribute to World Peace and 
Security 


Julius Ceazar once said that it is easy 
to conquer the world but difficult to 
conquer one self. This famous saying 


* Shining and still: Buddha-nature or the 'true mind may be likened to a pool of water. Unruffled 
by the wind of ignorance and delusion, it becomes as bright and still as an untarnished mirror. 
Hence, it is said that it shines bright but at the same time remains still (smooth in surface), 
capable of reflecting everything in clear perspective. 
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. provides us much food for reflection. The 
root of the trouble with mankind lies in 
the ego, or the conscious self-image. When 
a man becomes conscious of his existence, 
he develops in himself a sense of security 
which in turn touches off the chain-reac- 
tion of such mental development as self- 
preservation, self-defence mechanism, and 
the instinctual drive for the improvement 
of his self-image in the eyes of others. 
This is the time when he finds himself 
opposed to others and the outside world 
as his targets of attack for the satisfaction 
of his aggressive impulses and desire. А! 
first, he builds up his fortress of self- 
defence and self-interest in his home. With 
the passing of time, his sphere of self- 
defence and self-interest expands to in- 
clude community, country and finally the 
whole world to satisfy his vaulting ambi- 
tion of empire building. 

This is the way in which the vicious 
cycle of competition for life takes place 
resulting in endless struggle for wealth, 
fame and prestige on the part of individ- 
uals, and factional struggle, racial discrim- 
ination and international tension and 
hostilities on the part of factional groups, 
communities and independent nations. 
This is the reason why the world has seen 
no end of trouble and chaos from time 
immemorial. 

Since the turn of this century we have 
seen two world hostilities with a death 
toll of millions of people to say nothing 
of the wounded. If the vicious cycle of 
competion for life, wealth, power and 
territorial gains is not held in check, we 
will suffer from another world war involv- 
ing the use of hydrogen bombs and other 
deadly weapons, threatening to wipe all 
mankind off the surface of the earth. 

Is there any remedy against the 
malady of egoism? 


The answer to this question lies in the 
emancipation of one's self-image from the 
shell of selfish interest and desires. In the 
Tao Teh Ching ( Æ% ). Lao Tse said: 
“The trouble with a man is the possession 
of an individual body." If you think too 
much of yourself and give free reins to 
your instinctive drives and selfish desires, 
you will deviate from the right path of life 
and, therefore, expose yourself to danger. 
The invariable Tao, as expounded by Lao 
Tse, dictates that everything go through 
the cycle of ascendance and decadence in . 
alternation. When a thing reaches one 
extreme, it will reverse itself to become its 
own opposite. So he said: “The reversal is . 
the movement of Tao." "It is upon 
calamity that blessing leans, upon blessing 
that calamity rests" (Chapter 58). “Those 
with little will acquire much and those 
with much will be led astray” (Chapter 
22). “А hurricane never lasts the whole 
morning, nor a rainstorm the whole day.” 
(Chapter 23). Along this line of reasoning, 
Lao Tse concluded that the greatest hap- 
piness of a man lies in the emancipation 
of himself from the stress and frustration 
stemming from the cyclic fluctuations of 
destiny and fortune dictated by the 
invariable Tao. This is the way to arrest 
the tide of the stream of human life and 
worldly events (bie, ARAS ). 
Hence, he tells us by way of warning: 
“Don't go against nature, because what is 
of nature will lead to happiness and what 
is of man will court disaster." “Don't let 
things go beyond the limit of extremity 
otherwise they will develop in themselves 
their own opposites." So if one wants to 
be strong, one should start with the feel- 
ing that one is weak. “The sage" so he 
said: "Putting himself in the background, 
is always at the fore. Remaining outside, 
he is always there.” Is it not just because 


4 
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he does not strive Гог апу personal ends, 
that all his personal ends are fulfilled' 
True happiness lies in simplicitv, humilitv, 
moderation as well as a thorough under- 
standing of the function of the Tao Бу 
which we can apply a brake to the infla- 
tion of self-image, the driving force 
behind all aggressive activities. 


In the thinking of Chuang Tse, perfect 


happiness and freedom can never be 
achieved unless complete identification is 
established between man and heaven 
(АФ ). Viewed from the standpoint 
of Tao, everything under. the universe is a 
momentary bubble on the turbulent 
steam of the continuum of time and 
space. Measured by the yardstick of 


- eternity, the life spane of a man is as 


ephemeral as a draft of sunlight flashing 
across a crevice ша wall ( 4e& 892: 3S ); 
measured by the yardstick of the bound- 
less universe, the body of a man occupies 
as little space as a grain of rice in a 
gigantic royal granary. ( эё f ). 
In the universe, everything is subject to 
relativity. There is nothing big or small, 
long-lived or short-lived. “When nothing 
in the world is bigger than the tip of an 
autumn hair, Mt. Tai will be small. When. 
nobody enjoys a longer existence than the 
child that dies in infancy, our Methuselah, 
Peng Tsu, will have died prematurely. 
Since sky, earth, and 1, all came into 
existence at the same time (all owes its 
existence from the self-same Tao) all 
creations and I are one (on an equal 
footing). Can there be any talk about 
existence, or talk about non-existence? 
(All Created Equal page 20 #42 ). 
From the above it follows that as a 
transcendental philosopher, Chuang Tse 
has such an insight into the mysteries of 
life and nature and, therefore, he has 
achieved a spiritual identity with the Tao 


in the light of which everything including 
himself shrinks into insignificance. This is 


a state of mind in which there is no 


distinction between “self”, others and the 
outside world and, hence, the sense of ego 
also vanishes into thin air. 

The Tao, as interpreted by Chuang 
Tse, has something variable invariable at 
the same time. The invariable represents 
its substance (fi) while the variable 
represents its function (FJ). All phe- 
nomena, natural or otherwise, are its 
manifestations (48). Life and death is the 
natural sequence in which all living beings 
undergo morphological transformation all 
the time, involving the change of shapes 
and substance. Having achieved identifica- 
tion with the invariable, Chuang Tse has 
such a transcendental frame of mind that 
morphological changes like life and death 
are of no concern to him to say nothing 
of the conflict of interest which is external 
to life itself. So he said in the Chapter of 
All Created Equal: “The highest type of 
man is god-like. A big prairie afire could 
not make him hot and rivers and streams 
frozen or ice-bound could not make him 
cold. He could not be frightened though 
lightning destroy mountains or winds toss 
the seas. He is such a man that rides on a 
cloud, or sits astride the Sun or the Moon. 
He was able to make excursions beyond 
the four oceans. Neither death nor birth 
produces any change in him, so how much 
the less would the fluctuation of fortunes 
affect him.” (All Created Equal page 24 ) 

Aside from philosophical speculation, 
Chuang Tse also knows how to practise 
mental control. “Sitting in forgetfulness,” 
( #3 ) according to Chuang Tse, will 
gradually break down the barrier between 
one's self and the outside world, the shortest 
cut to eliminate the sense of ego. In the 
chapter of Great Master, he give a detailed 
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account of the process through which Yen 
Hui (38€), the brightest disciple of 
Confucius, practised mental control in 
consultation with his master: 

Yen Hui said: 

“I have made some progress." 
"What do your mean?" 
Confucius. 

“I have forgotten humanity and 
righteousness," replied Yen Hui. 
“Very good, but that is not enough,” 
said Confucius. 

On another day Yen Hui saw Con- 

fucius again and said: 

“I have made some progress.” 
"What do. you mean?" asked Соп- 
fucius. | 

“I have forgotten ceremonies and 
music," replied Yen Hui. 

“Very good, but thatis not enough." 
said Confucius. 

Another day Yen Hui saw Confucius 

again and said: | 
“I have made some progress.” 
"What do you mean?" asked Con- 
fucius. 

Yen Hui said: 

"[ forget everything while sitting 
down." 

Confucius's face turned pale, He said: 

"What do you mean by sitting 
down forgetting everything?" 
"[ cast aside my limbs," replied 
Yen Hui, "discard my intelligence, 
achieve mental detachment from 
both body and mind, and become 
one with the Great Universe (the 
invariable Tao). This is called sitting 
in forgetfulness.” 

Confucius said: 

"When you become one with the 


asked 


Great Universe, you will have по. 


partiality (which is the reflection of 
the ego), and when you form a 


unity with the process of transfor- 
mation, you are able to follow the 
course of nature and the current of 
life with perfect ease and freedom 
because there is nothing constant in 
your mentality. (In other words 
you have broken down the barrier 
between the experiencer and the 
experienced and therefore, your 
spirit will be as volatile as a heavenly 
horse galloping across the sky). You 
are really a worthy man. I beg to 
follow your steps. ?! 

In Buddhism there is no independent 
soul or ego in a strict sense. Like the 
shadows of a bright moon projected on 
thousands of waters, all living beings are 
virtually the duplications of Buddha- 
nature on different levels of the stream of 
life conditioned by their individual and 
collective Karma built up since time 
immemorial. This is known as the retribu- 
tion of Karma. The Karma is the cause 
and its retribution is the effect. The 
present life of a sentient being only 
represents one aspect in the eternal flow 
of life generated by the unbroken chain- 
reaction of cause and effect. In other 
words, what a sentient being does now will 
bear fruit in his future life, and what he 
will do in his future existence will chart a 
new course for his mental and physical de- 
velopment in yet another future existence 
and so on ad infinitum. In the course of 
karmic retribution, a sentient being might 
take different bodily forms like a man, a 
woman, a fowl, an animal and spiritual 
beings like devas and seers inhabiting spir- 
itual worlds of different dimensions. 

When asked how the Six Planes of 
Existence (2:24 ) come into existence, Ше 
Buddha said in Surangama Sutra: "Ananda 
( Б), (one of the bright disciples of the 
Buddha) in the round of births and deaths 
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in Samsara (Ше realm of birth and 
death), birth is caused by the habits 
formed for the satisfaction of passions 
and death by (the flow of retributive) 
transformation. This is the reason why 
at the moment of death and before the 
heat (the eighth consciousness) completely 
leaves the body, all good and evil deeds of 
а life-time suddenly reappear to some one 
already dead on the point of being reborn. 
“If his mind has developed speculative 
thought, his mental constitution will fly 
in the air to be reborn in heaven. If in this 
flight, his mental constitution is filled 
with blessedness and wisdom strongly 
sustained by his pure vow, its mind's eye 
will be open to behold the pure lands of 
all Buddhas in the ten directions; he will 
be reborn there as a result of his vow. 2 
(Surangama Sutra Volume 8 page 159). 


In short, all sentient beings, no matter. 


whatever bodilv forms thev take in the 
different periods of their existence, owe 
their corporal existence to the self-same 
Buddha-nature back of the creation of the 
universe and myriad things. You and I as 
well as others are brothers and sisters in 
Buddha-nature irrespective of our different 
geographical and ethnic backgrounds. The 
same is true of all other species of life. If 
all living beings are next of kin in the big 
family of the universe, it follows that no 
individual can hurt others without hurting 
himself. To do harm to your neighbour is 
to cut off your own finger or to pluck out 
your own eyes. The happiness of an 
individual depends upon the well being of 
the mass, because all living beings includ- 
ing mankind are more than brothers and 
sisters of a single family under the 
parenthood of the Buddha-nature. Such 
being the case, all Buddhist practitioners 
and faithful have a two-fold mission to 
fulfill. : 


(1) To practise mental discipline essential 
to the realization of the ultimate 
reality for self-salvation. 


. (2) To preach the gospel of the Buddha to 


others so as to ignite the spark of 

wisdom inherent in their mentality 

necessary for their own salvation. 
This is the sequence in which one helps 
one's self and, then, extends a helping hand 
to others.( ВЖ ) 

The major stumbling block to the 
realization of the ultimate reality is the 
sense of ego or self-image (374) around 
which all selfish desires, instinctual drives 
and false thought are centered. To cut off 
the entanglement of self-image, concen- 
tration must be developed to provide a 
fertile ground for the growth of Prajna- 
wisdom, the nerve-center of Buddha- 
nature. After constant practice in mental 
control, Prajna-wisdom suddenly emerges 
from the deepest recess of the sub-con- 
scious mind. Like a shooting star of great 
brilliance, it' reflects upon itself to bring 
the ultimate reality -Buddha-nature—to 
light, with the result that all the mental 
barriers between the experiencer and the 
experienced are eventually broken down. 
This is a state of mind in which there is no 
distinction between “self”, others, and 
the outside world. By the light of Prajna- 
wisdom—the cosmic  intelligence—the 
practitioner will gain such insight into the 
mysteries of life and nature as to find 
himself closely identified with all living 
beings as an organic whole. This is the 
time when the universal compassion of 
the practitioner is excited by the miseries 
of all sentient beings transmigrating in 
various realms of life and death just 
because of their ignorance. With universal 
compassion thus aroused, the practitioner 
will feel an irresistible inner urge to 
extend a helping hand to the suffering 
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masses as he would to his own brothers 
and sisters. This is an instance in which 
Prajna-wisdom gives rise to universal 
compassion and Universal compassion 
gives substance to Prajna-wisdom. It is not 


until Prajna-wisdom and universal com- 
pany go into joint operation for the relief 
of the suffering masses ( A 483% ), that 
Buddhism attains both transcendental 
speculation and practical application. - 
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GLOSSARY OF CHINESE AND SANSKRIT NAMES 


h’an (48): Name of mind; Ch’an being name and mind being substance; — interpreted a as. 
abstract meditation, or dhyana is Sanskrit. 
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Nirvana (ŻAR): Complete extinction of individual existence; cessation of rebirth and entry into eternal 
bliss. 

Samadhi (52 ): Internal state of imperturbability, or perfect peace of mind free from all internal and 
external sensations and disturbance. 


Alaya-vijnana ( #47822): Basic or store-consciousness; the last of the eight consciousnesses, 


usually called the eighth consciousness ( N4). 

Bhutatathata (4.47): Bhuta is substance, that which exists; tathata is suchness i.e., such is its nature. 
It means the real, thus always, or eternally so; i.e., the real as contrasted with 
the unreal or appearance, and the unchanging or immutable as contrasted with 
form and phenomena. 

Dharma Door (2773 ): The doctrine of Buddha regarded as the door to enlightenment; a method; апу ` 
school of Buddhism. 

Samsara (4.30%): The realm of birth and death. 

Karma (ЗЕ): Moral action causing future retribution, and either good or evil transmigration. 

Three Realms of Existence (ЕЛ): It includes the world of living beings with sensuous desires, the 
world of living being with from and the world of living beings | 
without form (of pure spirit). | 

Six sense organs (FAR ;EPER, XE, À.4.,8. 8): Six consciousnesses five of which take the bodily form of 

eyes, ears, nose, tongue, body. The sixth consciousness 
(AR) refers to the mental function of perception, 
reflection etc. 

Six sense data or impressions (4-38): Form, sound, smell, taste, touch: dharma (Ё,, &,4%, Sk, 95,34) 

to be experienced by the organs. 

Dharma (Е): The truth, law or doctrine; a thing, all things, anything great or small, visible or 
invisible, real or unreal, concrete thing or abstract idea. It connotes Buddhism as a 
perfect religion and has the second place in the triratna or Triple Gem (£ $). 

Gatha (4): Stanza, poem or chant; one of the twelve divisions of the Mahayana canon. 

Dhyana (22): Meditation, abstract contemplation; meditative study of the “mean” which is inclusive 
of both unchanged noumena and changing phenomena. 

Bodhi (32): Enlightenment. 

Budhisattva (#- Е): А Mahayanist seeking enlightenment to enlighten others; he is devoid of egoism 

.and devoted to helping all living beings. 

Buddha (4): The Enlightened One; the first of the Triple Gem, the second being Dharma (Doctrine) 

and the third, Sangha (Order). 

Law of Causality (B 2:48): The Law of cause and effect. Every cause has its effect, as every effect 

arises from a cause. 

Instantaneous Englightenment (4444): Freedom from ignorance and delusions, i.e., awakening to the 

futility of life because of the realization of Buddha-nature. 

Prajna-Wisdom (43 # ): Fundamental wisdom which is inherent in the nature of every human being. It 

will manifests itself after the veil of delusion and ignorance has been removed. 

Ch'anism (44 3): The Ch’anism meditative or intuitive school of Buddhism, usually said to have been 

established in China by Bodhidharma (ДР), the 28th Patriarch; who brought the 
tradition of the Buddha-mind from India. This school, believing in direct enlighten- 
ment, dispensing with ritual and sutras and depending upon the inner light and 
personal influence for the propagation of its tenets. 

Six Ways or Six Directions of Reincarnation (7338): The six states of Living beings in Samsara 

including the realm of devas (KA), the realm of 
seers and spirits, the realm of human beings, the 
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realm of animals, the realm of hungry ghosts, and 
the realm of hells. 
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Buddhist Culture and World Peace 


Eamon Karivakarawana 


In order to determine the Culture and 
political implications of Buddhism in the 
modern world we should first define Bud- 
dhism itself, and ascertain the general na- 


— ture of its relation to culture and to poli- 


tics. А glimpse of the cultural achieve- 
ments of Buddhism during its twenty five 
centuries. of history, and of its political 
status and influence in the same period 


will be helpful in understanding the cul- 


tural implications of Buddhism today. This 
applies not only to Asia but also the West- 
ern World. | 

Culture which is derived from a Latin 
word meaning “tilling”, could be looked 
at from three principle points of view. 
First of all, it is the act of developing the 
moral, intellectual and aesthetic nature of 
man through education and discipline. Sec- 
ondly, it is that familiarity and taste in 
the fine arts, humanities and broad aspects 
of science. ‘Thirdly, it is those activities 
and objects which are the effects in the 
artist. Thus culture comprises the act of 
cultivation, or education. Buddhism is 
obviously connected with culture in all 
these three senses. 

Culture includes anything that can be 
communicated from one generation to 
another. Culture means all the material 
and spiritual values and the means of creat- 
ing, utilizing and passing them on, created 
by society in the course of history. 

When the cultural heritages and the 


educational traditions of Sri Lanka are ex- 
amined and analysed carefully, one can 
see the impact of religion, particularly 
Buddhism, as the most predominent and 
consistent factor throughout its evolution 
ever since the introduction of Buddhism 
to the country by Emperor Asoka's son 
Mahinda in the third century before Christ. 
In all aspects of the cultural heritage, ma- 
terials or spiritual, this impact is discerni- 
ble in some form or other. In the popular 
aspects of the culture it is not only the 
Buddhist but also.the Hindu religious 
impact that has given it-shape. This inter- 
religious: cooperation appears to have 
helped the development of some unique 
characteristic traits not found in Ша! 
manner in any other Hindu-Buddhist tradi- 
tion. The religious tolerance and cultural 
adaptation resulting. therefrom can be 
found even in later.times when Ше West- 
его religious traditions were introduced 10. 
the country. 

What is generally considered as Bud- 
dhist Culture is the impact of this Buddhist 


content into the minds of the people as 


expressed in what. they thought, spoke 
and did thereafter. Cultural development, 
therefore, has to come through the minds 
of men. Material aspects of the Cultural 
heritage have to be done through educa- 
tion, the basis and content of which must 
have the impact of Buddhism wherever 
possible and relevant. 
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Culture is part of Buddhist. It is not 
an ornament on its apparel but one of the 
limbs of its body. Where Buddhism is there 
is culture and the two cannot be separated. 
Because of the cultural heritage of Bud- 
dhism, it started spreading fast in Asia. 
Although Buddhism was born in India, it 
started spreading very fast in Sri Lanka, 
Burma, Thailand, China, Cambodia, Japan, 
Laos and Tibet. These countries received 
not only Buddhism but also the civiliza- 
tion and culture through Buddhism. In 
those days Buddhist Temples were schools, 
hospitals, dispensaries, orphanages and the 
monks were school masters, doctors and 
nurses. 

Speaking about nations in Asia, one 
has to admit that China had developed a 
civilization and culture of her own prior 
to the advent of Buddhism; but even China 
is indebted to Buddhism, Buddhism could 
be compared to a wind that blew from 
one end of the garden of Asia to the other 
end causing to bloom the lotus of India. 
As a whole Asian Culture is Buddhist Cul- 
ture. 

The philosophical, intellectual, spiri- 
tual, social, economic, educational, 
psychological, material and artistic condi- 
tions and traditions that resulted from the 
efforts of the Buddhists who took refuge 
in the Triple Gem and tried to apply 
Buddhism to their individual and social 
lives during the last twenty five centuries, 
may be called Buddhist Culture. 

The Triple Gem is the Buddha, 
Dhamma and the Sangha. Dhamma is the 
collection of the teachings of the Buddha 
and Sangha being all his diciples who fol- 
lowed the Dhamma successfully and effec- 
tively. Dhamma is sometimes used to 
denote a power that protects the one who 
follows the Buddha's Way or the Middle 
Path. Dhamma is also used to name the 


natural law of truth and justice that 
operates in the world maintaining law and 
order. Sangha is used to denote the com- 
munity of monks consisting of not only 
those who successfully followed the Path 
but also those who try to follow the Path 
by giving up their worldly life. 

The religious system and the religious 
rituals, forms of worship, and the religious 
observences that evolved and developed 
among the Buddhists from the original 
Dhamma during and after the life-time of 
the Buddha, in India as well as in other 
parts of the world where its impact was 
felt along with the original Dhamma itself 
may be called Buddhism. 

To the Buddhists who have studied 
the teachings of Buddha, the history of 
Buddhist countries, and the Buddhist cul- 
tural heritage, these observations may 
seem somewhat strange, to say the least. 
Buddhists who have tried to apply these 
teachings in their day to day life as indi- 
viduals and as social groups, may fine 
Observations of this nature as absurd. To 
those Buddhists and non-Buddhists who 
are sincerely interested in finding out the 
social relevance of Buddhism to the con- 
temporary global society, these observa- 
tions may provide adequate motivation 
for further studies. For the benefit of those 
interested in such studies and concerned 
with the application of Buddhist teaching 
to social action for national development 
and even for international understanding 
and world peace, history of Sri Lanka and 
its interpretation of Buddhism, may pro- 
vide some useful clues and hints leading to 
the welfare of all. 

There is conflict everywhere in the 
world, unrest and rebellion, revolt against 
law and order and consequent unhappiness 
and misery. There is war in the minds of 
many even among those not actually en- 
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gaged in fighting. Within the last half a 
century, the world had two devastating 
global wars and even while those injured 
physically, materially and mentally are 
yet licking the wounds. It is said that 
Super Powers are expecting a third war 
that might well mean the destruction of 
the world and annihilate life on our planet. 

War is not a necessity. Wars are caused 


by the hideous resources and subterfuges. 


of a minority who for selfish ends assume 


the reigns of authority and direction of - 


the majority. The mass of people, if left 
for themselves, will never prefer war to 
peace. Man is not by nature a fighting 
animal. He is not equipped by nature to 
be one. 

If the majority of mankind wants to 
live in peace, surely we can have peace in 
the world. We have never given peace a 
chance. We have exalted the so-called 
glories of war,.forgetting its cruelty and 
savagery. We have made elaborate prepara- 
tions for war, our machinery for peace has 
in comparison, been woefully weak. 

The teaching of Buddha has cleared 
the way for peace. Lord Buddha has de- 
clared the way of growth which leads to 
Understanding and to Peace, within our- 
selves first and then in the external world. 

The relation between Buddhism and 
politics is not quite so simple as that be- 
tween Buddhism and Culture. Culture is 
related to Buddhism as personal religion 
and not asinstitutional religion. Moreover, 
Buddhism comprises, from the institu- 
tional point of view, two groups, one large 
and one small, the first being the com- 
munity of lay belivers, both male and 
female, second the Noble Order to Monks. 
These two groups need not have the same 
kind of relation to politics. In order to 
understand clearly the relation between 
Buddhism, both personal and institutional 


on the one hand, and politics in the various 
senses of the terms on the other it would 
be necessary to investigate the relations 
between the Buddhist doctrine and politi- 
cal theories. 

It is well known that Buddha confined 
his attention strictly to questions of reli- 
gious discipline and refrained from making 
any pronouncement upon the relative 
merits of rival political theories systems. 

The Buddha’s approach, however, is 
more realistic and more profound result- 
ing, if it is followed, in a more permanent 
peace. This is because the Buddha advo- 
cates establishing peace from within, for 
he knew, that peace like war, exists first 
in the minds of men and it is there peace 
must be created in place of war. 

The non-Buddhist countries that did 


. not have adequate and direct impact of 


the Buddhist teachings in the distant past 
are now in search of this teaching. The 
Western World is very much interested in 
Buddha’s teachings, especially after the 
second World War. During the recent past 
Sri Lanka has sent out missioneries to the 
West. The leading Buddhist monks of Sri ° 
Lanka are now engaged in the propagation 
of the teaching of Lord Buddha in the 
United States of America, in United King- 
dom, in Germany and also in countries 
like France. The people in these countries 


are now matured enough intellectually, 
advanced enough spiritually, affluent 
enough materially, dispassionate enough 
emotionally, and peaceful enough beha- 
viourally to appreciate the value of the 
cultural heritage that resulted from the 
Buddha’s teaching. Most of these coun- 
tries had the indirect impact of the cul- 
tural heritage that resulted from the 
Buddha’s teaching. Most of these coun- 
tries had the indirect impact of this cul- 
ture at least within the last three to four 
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centuries through translations available to 
them. Now thev are afforded to a direct 
impact through the preachings of the 
Buddhist monks who have established 
Buddhist institutions in these countries. 

The modern world has been trving to 
find out practical wavs and means of 
acquiring world peace for the last fiftv 
vears but without anv success. Practical 
requirements for world peace are in the 
hands of the religious leaders and politi- 
cians. World's religions and religious 
leaders should help create psychological 
and cultural conditions under which peace 
may become a reality. | 

Religious teachers of all ages in differ- 
ent languages have said that selfishness 
and ignorance are the main causes which 
hamper peace. Ignorance begets both fear 
and hatred. The knowledge of one country 
should be known to another in many dif- 
ferent ways. People must be made to 
realize that the world of humanity is es- 
sentially one. Unless we can make ourselves 
agree to believe this it wili be difficult to 
achieve peace. 

The world has already seen two de- 
vastating wars. Sometimes it is argued that 
wars are fought to establish world peace. 
But this argument is not valid because 
hatred begets hatred and love begets love. 
It is only the right understanding of world 
problems and their peaceful solutions that 
could create conditions for peace. Wars 
are actually waged for domination and 


supremacy. They are motivated by есо- 


nomic exploitation and pampering of the 
national ego. It is only the rulers and 
generals that used to decide whether 
they should plunge their countries into 
war. The sole purpose of war is to inflict 
defeat upon each other. For that reason 
everything else could be sacrificed. 

If one is not interested in promoting 
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world peace, surely he should be interested 
in himself and perhaps in his close asso- 
ciates such as his wife, children, parents, 
brothers and sisters, etc., or his friends. 
Therefore, you may wish to know how 
you could promote peace in your own 
mind and thereby make all your associates 
also happy. Buddha as you know, was 
himself a man born in India. He lived 
among men, spent his whole life time 
trving to make men and women wiser, 
nobler and happier than they were. He has 
left us a method of promoting peace and 
happiness in our own minds. It is a medita- 
tion called METTA or Loving Kindness. 
He has successfully practiced Metta and 
all those who practice Metta even today 
know by personal experience that it is 
very effective and produces immediate re- 
sults. | 

Metta in short, is somewhat like the 
loving kindness or the affectionate attitude 
of mind that a good mother has towards 
her only son while protecting him even at 
the risk of her own life. If you could 
cultivate such an attitude of mind towards 
all, breaking down all barriers of caste, 
colour, creed, sex, etc., then you have cul- 
tivated metta in full. 

Lord Buddha's “Ahima” was a very 
practical one. For Buddha was the first 
man who came with definite ways and 
means to end war. Buddha said that one 
has to get rid of the idea of revenge. Be- 
cause that will go on binding malice after 
malice. If you produce one enmity in 
answer to the other, the enmity will never 
stop. Instead it will go on increasing. 

Finally, may I quote the famous stanza 
from the Dhammapada: 

*Nahi Verena Verani", which means 
that hatred can be overcome only with 
Love and not with hatred. 


The Influence of Islam on Asian Culture 


Hanna Kh. Nasr 


The Prophet Muhammad was born at 
Mecca in the Arabian Peninsula in 570. 
Abdullah, his father, died before. Prophet 
Muhammad's birth. When the child was 
six years old, he also lost his mother, and 
was entrusted to the care of his grand- 
father, Abd al-Muttalib, and later of his 
uncle, Abu Talib, who looked after the lit- 
tle boy with affectionate care. 

The young Hashemite earned his living 
as a dealer in the caravan trade where he 
met his first wife, Khadija. 

When he was around 40 years old, he 


used to retire to pray and meditate in a 


cave on Mount Hira outside Mecca; there, 
appeared to him repeatedly the Angel 
Gabriel who commanded him to recite a 
sacred text in praise of God the creator. 
And these formed the sacred Book of 
Prophet Muhammad's new faith, “the 
Когап”. 

. We can sum up the Koran as preaching 
of one single Omnipotent God- Allah--au- 
thor and ruler of creation, lord of the life 
of man, giver of blessing and judge of the 
day of doom (which means the end of the 
world) and the resurrection of the dead 


which was to follow. The duty of man is 
to worship the one supreme divinity and 
to lead an honest and pious life according 
to Allah's teachings, avoiding lies and ill- 
doings. | 

Muhammad's  preachings and his 
young community encountered hostility. 
This resistance arose from the normal dis- 
trust of anything new especially when pro- 
claimed by a not known person yet, like 
the Hashemite preacher. He fought hard, 
and with time, the anti-Muslim resistance 
was crumbling, and more clever men 
from Mecca such as Khalid ibn al-Walid 
and Amr ibn al-'As were one by one join- 
ing Muhammad. One of the last to join 
was Abu Sufyan, one of his former op- 
posers. 

An army of ten thousand men with 
the Prophet at their head marched on 
Mecca. The conquest of the holy city was 
bloodless and there, Muhammad pro- 
claimed a solemn ban on all the customs 


. of the Jahiliya or pre Islam beliefs. 


Muhammad led many other campaigns 
and spent a lot of time solving the endless 
problems, legal ritual and social which the 
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Prophet was called upon to solve. The 
new religion and the new state were 
beginning to take on their final shape. He 
gave decisions on familv and penal law, 
laws of inheritance and he put such funda- 
mental institutions as the pravers, fasting 
and pilgrimage. Above all, he taught the 
dutv of the holv war against unbelievers. 

He died in Medina on the 8th of June 
632 реасейШу after an illness of a few 
days. At his deathbed all those figures 
were present as Abu Bakr, Umar and Ali, 
Abu Ubaida and Khalid ibn al-Walid, the 
Caliphs and generals of the future con- 
quests. 

As regards war tactics, there i$ no 
doubt that the Arab campaigns produced 
some outstanding strategists. Foremost 
was Khalid ibn al-Walid, the sword of 
Allah, victorious on every front. 

Other great military leaders included 
Yazid ibn Abi Sufyan, Abu Ubaida, Amr' 
ibn al-'As and Uqba ibn Хай”. And later at 
the two opposite ends Qutaiba ibn Muslim 
in the east, and Tariq ibn Ziad in the west 
led the Arabs to victory in the farthest 
outposts of the empire. 

In these men, the war produced a 
whole staff of military leaders of excep- 
tional brilliance and unusual flexibility. 
It is maintained that the Arab success was 
the result of uncontrollable religious 
fervour; using a sword and shield; a lance 
and bow, without any military experience, 
and always inferior in number they man- 
aged to be always victorious. 

For example twenty five thousand 
Arabs at the Yarmouk against forty thou- 
sand trained Byzantines; and even more so 
to those of the Persian army with its 
long and distinguished military tradition. 
Scarcely six or seven thousand Arabs at 
Qadisiya led by Saad ibn Waqqass against 
thirty thousand Persians. 


The establishment of the Arab Empire 
was the work of a few short decades. An 
achievement only made possible by the 
courage and initiative of the Arabs and 
their conviction that they were obeying a 
divine command together with the military 
and political skill of some of their leaders. 

The young Arab general Muhammed 
ibn Al-Qasim, cousin of Hajjaj, was en- 
trusted the south-Eastern conquest of 
Western India and Sind. In 710 with a cho- 
sen body of six thousand Syrians, Muham- 
med ibn Al Qasim set off from Iraq and 
from Southern Persia through Makran for 
the Indian subcontinent. 

Muhammed Ibn Qasim defeated Dahir 
in 712 and occupied his capital Brahmana- 
bad where the muslim town Mansoura 
was built later. 

Hajjaj who was following the progress 
of the invasion with close attention, ad- 
vised Muhammad ibn Al-Qasim to count 
Buddhists and Hindus as people of the 
book and grant them freedom of religion 
in return for tribute as laid down in the 
Koran. | 

At the same time general Qutaybah 
ibn-Muslim, who was appointed as gover- 
nor of the Eastern provinces of Khorasan 
which reached as far as Samarkand, and 
Hindu Kush and the capital of Shash in 
712 known as modern Tashkent. 

Hajjaj had been the main instigator be- 
hind the Arab advance in the east towards 
China. Two of his commanders were sent 
for the purpose: Qutaiba in Central Asia 
and Muhammad ibn al-Qasim in India. 
Neither of the two in fact did so, as their 
careers were wrecked by the death of the 
brilliant vicerov of Iraq Al Hajjaj. 

Hajjaj had dreamed of making his two 
generals Qutaiba and Muhammad ibn al- 
Qasim meet in the middle of Asia for an 
attack on the fabulous land of China. 
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When Qutaiba reached the frontiers of 
China, he swore to conquer the country 
by stepping on its soil and taking captives 
from it. When the Chinese heard these 
news, they decided to solve this problem 
diplomatically and peacefully. So they 
brought him a handful of soil to step on 
and they brought him young Chinese 
soldiers tied in chains and offered them 
to him as captives. In this manner, he 
would have fulfilled his oath. 

Qutaiba ibn Muslim was touched by 
their warm and friendly reception and was 
impressed with their bright idea. So he de- 
cided to release the captives and to trod 
on the handfut of soil offered to him. This 
incidence was the start of good relations 
between Islam and the Chinese people. 


But with Hajjaj's death in 714 and the 
death of the Caliph al-Walid one year 
later in 715, the zest of the Arab's strik- 
ing power dwindled and they had reached 
the limit of their expansionary potential 
as conquerors and founders of states. 

. А member of Hajjaj's opposing family 


‘of Muhallabites took over as governor in 


Iraq. General Muhammad ibn al-Qasim 
was sent back in chains with the pretext 
of financial accounts to render and was 
obscurely put to death in Iraq. 

The vast lands into which Islam has 
subsequently spread in a large part of 
black Africa, eastern Europe, Anatolia, 
India and Indonesia and last but not least 
in China, were untouched by the first 
Arab penetration. 

Other conquerors won them for Islam, 
and if Arabs played any part in the pro- 
cess it was only as peaceful merchants and 
missionaries. 


Arab merchants made regular voyages. 


from Europe through the Mediterranean 
by sea to Egypt and then from Egypt to 
India and China by land. Thus bringing 
with them goods from Islamic countries 
and spreading Islamic civilization in the 
Far East. 

The lands where the Muslim faith and 
civilization became implanted, a construc- 
tive phase followed the destructive phase 
of conquest. The Arabs mixed with the 
native peoples and via their religion they 
introduced their culture, literature and 
art. 

Arab civilization was influenced by 
the Chinese, Indian, Persian, Greek and 
Roman civilization to which they have 
added the original Arab civilization, main- 
ly in medicine, algebra, trigonometry 
astronomy and astrology. 

In physics, Ibn al-Hasim introduced 
theories on the reflexion of light through 
the lenses and mirrors. 

А! Razi, remarkable physician and au- 
thor of two hundred works on medicine 
were used widely and appreciated by 
many. 

In medicine also, we have the famous 
Physician Ibn Sina, whose books were 
translated into many languages and were 
studied by medical students up to the 
18th century. 

In music Al Farabi introduced new 
musical instruments like the Kanoun. 

In pharmacy they made a distinctive 
advance in the composition of poison and 
syrups. They used sugar instead of ihonev. 

In astronomy А! Beiruni determined 
the magnitude of the earth's circumfer- 
ence. 

Countless other scientists, writers and 
philosophers had their effect on the Asian 
and other cultures. 
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